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ADDRESS OF THE COUNCIL. 



To the Unitarian Churches of America: 

Brethren, — By one of the original rules of the Conference, it is the 
duty of the Council to issue an " Address to the churches " shortly after 
the close of each biennial meeting, in order to emphasize its recommenda- 
tions in regard to principles and methods of work, and the special objects 
which need carrying through at once. 

The duty is a pleasure, after a Conference such as that recently held in 
Philadelphia. Shut out from our usual meeting place at Saratoga by simple 
inability to obtain any adequate accommodation, many friends feared that 
our meeting would lack in the interest and the numbers which have been 
so remarkable of late years. But, though lacking somewhat in the number 
of delegates, the public attendance at the meetings in Philadelphia largely 
exceeded that of any previous occasion ; and, chiefly owing to the admirable 
arrangements made by the local friends, the meeting was one of the best 
ever held. 

We only wish that it were possible to communicate to our people every- 
where something of the living spirit and interest which were felt by those 
who were actually present. But we can at least repeat something of the 
appeals then made, and only hope that the earnest spirit of our churches 
at large may confirm the response of their delegates. 

The nearest interest and the most urgent call is, as it must ever be, 
that of the work in our own country. Comparatively few in our churches 
know how this work is growing upon us, how eagerly from every State 
conference — and not only from the West, but from many a town in New 
England and the Middle States — are coming to our Unitarian Association 
applications for help. It is not pauper help they ask. It is for books*, for 
men to go and preach to them, and for aid in building some little church, — 
aid which will gladly be repaid in a little time. 

The "Church Building Loan Fund," which should be able to render 
this last help, is, by common consent, one of the most useful organizations we 



have. Before this was established, each church simply begged the help it 
needed for its building ; and the money was given and sunk forever. Now, 
however, we have over $50,000 that is simply loaned, without interest, but 
to be repaid in yearly instalments. And it is being repaid. This agency 
has now been in operation for over four years, and every cent has been re- 
paid as the instalments fell due ; and so it will keep helping to build genera- 
tions of churches. The work is specially good, because, as seldom more 
than one-third of the cost of any church is loaned, this means that for 
every thousand dollars lent somebody has raised at least twice as much. 
Now, however, there is none left to loan. Yet there are half a dozen 
churches, small and large, waiting for help, holding meetings in small, in- 
convenient halls, some of them up two or three flights of stairs. And one 
of the most urgent things we have to press upon our churches is this call 
for benefactions and bequests for this Building Fund. 

Of all such local needs, the most pressing, and of an importance which 
lifts it out of the category of a mere local enterprise, is that of the building 
for our new church at Harlem, N.Y. The need of a third church for New 
York City has been felt for many years. Our cause throughout the country 
would be the stronger for such a strengthening there. After dragging along 
for twenty years, this Harlem enterprise' is at last in hands which insure 
success, if carried promptly forward. But in that great residence district, 
with three hundred thousand people in that single ward, and five miles 
from our other New York societies, a church has to be planted on a scale 
beyond the means of the Harlem friends, though these are already more than 
doubled under the ministry of Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright. They have 
raised $10,000 ; and our other churches in New York and Brooklyn are, in- 
creasing this to $40,000, — a full share for a little group of churches, only 
three of which have really any means to spare. For the other $30,000, the 
appeal has to be made to the country at large; for, while the American 
Unitarian Association has felt the importance and urgency of the enterprise 
so strongly as to vote $15,000 to it, to be applied through the Church 
Building Loan Fund, in order that there may be no delay, it has done this 
in faith that our churches generally will replace this, and not let -it be any 
permanent diminution of our capital. 

Another direction in which our work urgently needs both increasing 
and strengthening is the education for our ministry. In face of the often 
alleged " decline " in the supply of ministers, it was specially interesting to 
have the emphatic statement which was laid before the Conference by Rev. 
J. T. Sunderland, — that, in our branch of the church, at least, there is not 
any such decline. The dearth of men, which we at present feel, arises simply 
from the great and constant increase in the openings for our ministry, with 
which our present institutions, even though fuller than ever before, fail to 



keep pace. With regard to the proposal of our Meadville Theological 
School for a new professorship, to be endowed and named in memory of 
James Freeman Clarke, this appeal has already been placed so widely before 
oar churches that we need no more here than to record how heartily it was 
indorsed by the Conference. But another project needs fuller mention, — 
no less than the establishment of a new " School for the Ministry " on the 
Pacific Coast. The University of California, of which Hon. Horace Davis, 
one of our own ablest laymen, is president, has lately invited the different 
religious booses to establish divinity schools in its neighborhood, opening its 
classes to any that do so, entirely free. This will furnish a good part of the 
education needed, and one or two special professors can do the rest. This 
offer just meets the need which our California friends have been feeling. A 
few years ago we had only two or three churches on the Pacific slope. Now 
there are eighteen. They are constantly needing new ministers, and they 
have young men earnestly desiring to enter the ministry; but, with the 
whole apparatus for training and supply in the East, the distance is a serious 
obstacle. So it was resolved, at the recent Pacific Coast Conference, that 
a theological school shall be forthwith established in affiliation with the 
University of California. The project was brought before our assembly at 
Philadelphia by Rev. Dr. T. L. Eliot, of Portland, Ore., and at once warmly 
adopted and indorsed. Our friends there have already promised over 11,000 
yearly ; but three times that amount will be needed, and we earnestly appeal 
to our churches to furnish this. 

Then, lastly, but in some respects most important of all, — because a 
new work, forced imperatively upon us, and yet only imperfectly appre- 
ciated, — is our Japan mission. This is not our seeking. As a body, we 
have generally felt that our true work is here in our own land, and have 
shrunk from reaching out toward the larger field of foreign missions. But 
this work in Japan has sought us. It was only after repeated appeals from 
influential Japanese themselves that we sent out Rev. A. M. Knapp, — not 
at first as a missionary, but simply to see if there were really any such 
need and opening as to make it our duty as a religious body to take the 
matter up. Remember what followed. Before he had been there three 
months, eager inquiries and inquirers were coming to him from all parts 
of Japan; cultivated Japanese were gathering groups of friends in their 
houses for him to address ; native newspapers were begging him to make 
Unitarianism known through their columns; and the leaders of the new 
Japan, the first men of the empire, were offering him their sympathy and 
help in his work. That all this is no exaggeration of personal enthusiasm, 
we have had most striking evidence. From a leading American, many years 
resident in Japan and holding high office there, — who at first predicted 
the failure of our mission^ — has come recently, unsolicited, the warmest 



testimony to the value and efficiency of what Mr. Knapp is doing;, and 
one of our most respected English Unitarians, — Rev. H. W. Hawkes, of 
Liverpool, a stranger journeying round the world for health, — coming to 
Japan, was so struck with Mr. Knapp's work, and with his ability in doing 
it, that, since his return to England, he has left all, and at his own charges 
gone out again to Japan as a volunteer co-worker with Mr. Knapp It is ! 
not true that it is not we who have sought this work, but that it has sought 
us? And we surely must do it, and do it well, and not let any other part of 
our work suffer, but raise the 111,000 yearly, which the Association needs 
for it, as a glad, willing extra. 

To meet the immediate pressure coming in such ways, some of the 
friends of the American Unitarian Association undertook at the beginning 
of the present year to raise a special fund of $100,000. Of this, $40,000 
has already been promised, and at the recent Conference an anonymous 
friend added $5,000 to this. We call upon our wealthy laymen and lay- 
women at once to complete this $100,000 fund. Then let our churches, ail 
round, raise their annual contribution to the Association by one-half, — in 
all to $75,000 a year ; and let our State and County Conferences look to it 
that twenty new churches are added to our list each of these next two 
years, and then, when we meet again, we shall feel that we have cause to 
be thankful and encouraged. 

We know that these seem large calls to make. We can scarcely wonder 
if many of those who read this address can hardly feel about them as we do. 
It may seem easy for those at the Conference, stirring each other up, to vote 
all these things ; but you, who only hear of all the earnestness at second 
hand, may well feel less eager and confident. We know it, and yet it has 
got to be done. Brethren, it is no use playing at this work which, here and 
there and everywhere, is widening in our hands. We have been wondering 
— we and our fathers — for near a century that the work did not widen ; 
and now that it does, now that the moment we touch it with any living force 
it grows straightway to more, are we to grudge the fact that it is calling for 
larger cost, alike in money and in thought and effort ? For it means all this. 
It is not mere money we plead for. We want more man-power, thoughtful, 
earnest men — the women are doing their part — to counsel and help in our 
work. Friends, we have got to stand right up to this work which in so 
many directions is pressing upon us to be done. Our churches are not 
weak, and they are not poor; only we have been so long accustomed to 
the day of small things that it seems sometimes as if we had half lost the 
power of great, strong doing, and large, willing giving. Unitarians of Amer- 
ica, we call you to this larger and more willing service, — and yet not we, 
but these opportunities and needs, which are the beckoning hand of God. 
Scrutinize them all you will; make sure they are this; but then respond 



with the lift of consecrated purpose and the prompt readiness which does 
not wait one for another, nor measure its gift by what has just sufficed 
before, but in which each presses forward in the spirit of that old thought : 
"Here am I, Lord; send me!" Yes, "accept our gift, take our poor 
effort"! So let us all have part in that rich service of God's Light and 
Truth which is for the upbuilding of the world. 

This is the spirit which should actuate every member of our churches. 
For this spirit I earnestly appeal to all who hear or read this address, 

In the name, and with the consent, of the Council, 

BROOKE UERFORD, 

Chairman. 



REPORT 



OF THE 



THIRTEENTH REGULAR MEETING OF THE NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER CHURCHES. 



RECORD OP BUSINESS. 



The thirteenth session of the National Confer- 
ence of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
was opened in the First Unitarian Church in 
Philadelphia, Monday evening, Oct. 28, 1889. 
Rer. Joseph May, Rev. Stephen H. Camp, Rev. 
T. L. Eliot, D.D., and Rev. J. L. Corning took 
part in the opening exercises. All the hymns 
which were sung during the evening were com- 
posed by Rev. W. H. Furness, D.D. The address 
of welcome was given by Rev. Joseph May. An 
address was also given by Rev. J. H. Clifford. 

The sermon, from the text "Not my will," 
was preached by Rev. W. H. Furness, D.D. 
The closing prayer was offered by Rev. George 
£L Briggs, D.D., and the benediction was pro- 
nounced by Rev. W. I. Nichols. 

TUESDAY MORNING. 

The celebration of the Lord's Sapper was con- 
ducted by Rev. Robert Collyer, on Tuesday 
morning, at nine o'clock. 

The Conference was formally called to order 
aft 10 a.m. on Tuesday, in the Academy of 
Music, by the President, Hon. Samuel F. Miller. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. E. B. Willson. 
Judge Miller then spoke as follows : — 

ADDRESS OF HON. SAMUEL F. MILLER. 

Ladies and gentlemen, members of the Na- 
tional Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Churches, it is with great pleasure that I find 
myself able to meet you and to greet you on 
this occasion. It is one of the pleasures of a 
long public life that I have been honored by the 
National Unitarian Conference for three terms 
as its presiding officer. It is always one of the 
regrets of my life that I have not been more 
fitted and more capable of rendering service to 



the cause which this Conference represents. But 
the demands of the public position which I have 
had the honor of holding for twenty-eight years 
have been such that I could not give that time 
and attention to the interests of religious 
thought represented by this Conference which I 
would like to have done, and which perhaps 
might have been expected from the presiding offi- 
cer of the National Unitarian Conference. Such 
regrets are vain, however, and the time is past. 
I take this — perhaps the best public occasion 
that I shall have— to say that, with many thanks 
to this Conference for its repeated election of 
me as its presiding officer, I feel that the consid- 
erations which I have mentioned and the uncer- 
tainty whether I shall always be able to attend 
impose upon me the duty of requesting the 
committee who shall have charge of the nomina- 
tion of officers for the next Conference not to 
ask me to serve any longer. None the less do 
I heartily welcome you all here on this occasion, 
and invite you to a continuance of the efforts 
which you have made and which your predeces- 
sors have made for the cause of Unitarian prin- 
ciples. It is a remarkable thing that a body 
which possesses so little power, except for its 
moral influence, should receive so much consid- 
eration, be so uniformly well attended, and bring 
together so much of piety, intellect, and learning 
as this Conference has always done. I trust 
that its future may be one of growth. I think 
one of the evidences of interest which the Uni- 
tarian public takes in this Conference is the 
regret which everybody felt when the last year 
did not have the usual Conference which has 
been held biennially for so many years. I hope 
that the blessing may be fulfilled which has been 
invoked upon our proceedings, and that they 
may be useful, valuable, and acceptable. 
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Hon. Dorraan B. Eaton offered the following 
by-law : — 

All motions and resolutions, not merely of a 
rmal or incidental character, which propose any 
action or declaration on the part of the Conference, 
shall, unless the Conference shall otherwise specifi- 
cally order, be referred without debate to the Com- 
mittee on Business, whose duty it shall be to make 
seasonable reports thereon. In case any action by 
the Conference shall berecom mended in a report, 
a suitable time for the same shall be therein de- 
signated. And, unless objection shall be made to 
any report, k shall be deemed approved by the 
Conference. 

Unanimously adopted. 

It was moved and adopted that the Commit- 
tees on Credentials, Business, and Nominations 
should be appointed by the chair. The follow- 
ing appointments were made : — 

Committee on Credentials: Frank B. Thayer, 
chairman, Boston, Mass.; Dr. Francis H. 
Brown, Boston, Mass. ; George H. Ellis, Boston 
Mass.; Rev. Charles G. Ames and Mrs. Fanny 
B. Ames, Church of Disciples, Boston, Mass. 

On Business : Rev. Howard N. Brown, Boston, 
chairman; Daniel L. Shorey, Chicago, 111.; 
Rev. George W. Cutter, Newport; Henry F. 
Howe, Boston; Walter Blanchard, Concord, 
Mass. 

On Nominations : Rev. E. B. Willson, Salem, 
chairman ; Dorman B. Eaton, New York ; Rev. 
Charles G. Ames, Boston ; Rev. J. H. Crooker, 
Madison; Rev. George L. Chaney, Atlanta; 
George Wigglesworth, Boston; Sherman Hoar, 
Boston. 

Assistant Secretaries: Henry L. Child, Phila- 
delphia; Rev. S. H. Camp, Brooklyn; William 
H. Fish, Jr., Boston. 

The report of the Council was read by the 
chairman, Rev. James De Normandie. 

The report of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was read by the secretary, Rev. Grindall 
Reynolds. 

The report of the Western Conference was 
read by Rev. J. R. Effinger, secretary. 

On motion of Rev. Charles G. Ames, the 
names of Mrs. J. W. Andrews and Mrs. Emily 
Fifield were added to the Committee on Nomi- 
nations. 

The following reports were read : on the West- 
ern State Conf jrences, by Rev. J. H. Crooker ; on 
the Western Unitarian Convention, by Rev. David 
Utter; pn the New England Conferences, by 
Rev. S. C. Beach ; on the New York and Middle 



States Conferences, by Rev. D. W. Morehouse ; 
on the Southern Conference, by Rev. G. L. 
Chaney; on the Pacific Conference, by Rev. 
T. L. Eliot, D.D. At the close of his report, 
Dr. Eliot offered the following resolution, which 
was referred without debate to the Business 
Committee : — 

Resolved, That this Conference, having listened in 
detail to the proposition made by the Senate and 
Faculty of the University of California to this and 
other denominations, inviting them to establish 
their schools for the training of ministers near the 
university, and extending the freedom of the uni- 
versity and all its lectures, library, etc., to divinity 
students, hereby welcomes with earnest sympathy 
the opportunity so happily presented of inaugurat- 
ing an educational work of this kind on the Pacific 
Coast, with its outlook for missions over limitless 
land and sea, and urges upon the friends of a liberal 
Christianity in our whole country, and upon the 
American Unitarian Association, the privilege of 
fostering the Training School for Ministers which 
is to be established by our churches and ministers 
of the Pacific Unitarian Conference. 

The president called on Rev. James De Nor- 
mandie to introduce any foreign delegates who 
might be present. Mr. De Normandie stated 
that no Englisn delegates were in attendance; 
but he presented a letter from Rev. Henry 
Ierson, secretary of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, with greetings to the 
Conference. The only delegate representing a 
foreign society was Rev. Narcisse Cyr repre- 
senting the Central Board of the Liberal 
churches of France, called La Delegation Li- 
berale. As it was so late M. Cyr's address was 
deferred. 

Mr. De Normandie. — I have also a friendly 
letter from the Universalists of this city. There 
is no other Christian body with whom our own 
has had such frequent and friendly intercommu- 
nication and with whom we have such hearty 
sympathy as with our Universalist friends. The 
following is their letter : — 

"The Philadelphia Union Association of Uni- 
versalists hereby delegates its president, Rev. 
James Shrigley, to convey to the National Con- 
ference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches, in session at Philadelphia, an expres- 
sion of its heartfelt sympathy with the spirit and 
aims of the Conference, and its most welcome 
sense of the fellowship existing between the two 
bodies. "F. A. Bisbee, Vice-president. 

"George W. Kent, Sec'y." 
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The following resolution was read and referred 
to the Business Committee : — 

At the monthly meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Union of Philadelphia and vicinity, held in 
Vineland, N.J., October 26, the following resolution 
was adopted, and the secretary was directed to for- 
ward it to the National Conference, with a request 
that appropriate action be taken: — 

Resolved, That the National Conference be re- 
quested to urge upon all the churches and church 
members the importance of sustaining and assist- 
ing the Sunday-schools, Sunday-school societies, and 
Sunday-school unions. 

On motion of Mr. Reynolds, it was voted that 
the pleasant and friendly communication from 
the Universalists should be referred to the Busi- 
ness Committee, with instructions to prepare a 
suitable reply. 

The Conference took a recess until 8 p.m. 

TUESDAY EVENING. 

The Conference was called to order at 8 p.m. 
by Rev. Joseph May. After the singing of a 
hymn, addresses were made on "The Revival of 
Faith." The first address, 'The Revival of 
Faith in God," was given by Rev. Samuel R. 
Calthrop, the second, "The Revival of Faith in 
Man/' by Rev. Charles G. Ames, and the third, 
"The Revival of Faith in the Spiritual Common- 
wealth," by Rev. J. LI. Jones. 

The Conference took a recess until Wednes- 
day morning. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

The devotional meeting was conducted by Rev. 
William C. Gannett. Rev. Carrie J. Bartlett, 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, and Rev. T. L. Eliot, 
D.D., also took part. 

At ten o'clock, the Conference was called to 
order by the president. The following resolu- 
tions offered by Hon. Dorman B. Eaton were 
read and referred to the Business Committee : — 

Resolved, That this Conference heartily approves 
the efforts now being made to induce the clergymen 
of the several religious denominations to make the 
moral Issues and duties involved in our elections 
and public administrations, irrespective of mere 
party interests, subjects of their discourses on 
Thanksgiving Day, and has heard with great satis- 
faction of the large numbers of clergymen who 
have already expressed their purpose of so doing. 

Resolved, That this Conference welcomes and 
adopts the following language from the address of 
the House of Bishops at the close of the session of 
the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, held during the present month at the city 
of New York, namely:— 



"In a country such as ours, distinguished among 
the nations by institutions which presuppose the 
liberty. Intelligence, and civic virtue of the citizen, 
it is of the utmost importan e that men should feel 
and recognize their political responsibility. And 
while the Church of God— the kit gdom not of this 
world — does not undertake to wage the warfare of 
the partisan, it is, nevertheless, charged with the 
duty of establishing and maintaining principles 
which shall find expression in the political as well 
as in the social and family life. 

" 'To render unto Caesar the things that are Cjp- 
sar's' is surely more than the due payment of the 
tribute-money which supports the public action of 
the State. It is no less the righteous and godly ex- 
ercise of all the functions of the citizen. On ac- 
count of the dangers which beset all governments, 
the far-seeing founders of the republic rested their 
hopes for its welfare and success upon the civic 
fidelity of the people, not upon the excellence of 
our governmental methods. Those methods make 
possible among us gross and shameful perversion of 
political right and authority. It has come to pass, 
in the heat and eagerness of party struggle, that 
vicious and corrupt conduct is condoned, and the 
standards of political morality are sensibly, if not 
dangerously, lowered. 

"We are, therefore, confronting a great peril, and 
one which must excite the fears of Christian men, 
lest the character fashioned in the making of free 
institutions be irretrievably damaged, and the poi- 
son entering here spread itself throughout the life 
of the nation. Purity and integrity in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs are strenuously demanded 
by the religion of Christ as well as by all patriotic 
aspiration. Official place, in morals and in politics, 
is not the prize won by a vulgar selfishness nor the 
refuge of patronized incompetence, nor yet the bar- 
ter price promised and paid for political influence, 
but the place in which a righteous man may serve 
his fellow-men and advance the reputable interests 
of his country. 

"The emoluments of office are derived from a 
fund contributed to the State by the loyal obedi- 
ence and patient toil of the industrious masses. 
To say the very least, it should be distributed so as 
to secure the most efficient and economical conduct 
of the public affairs. The honors of office are the 
legitimate rewards bestowed by popular confidence 
upon upright citizenship. It must be an evil day 
for our .country when both emoluments and honors 
are made the prey of a partisan activity, which often 
discards all honesty in its methods and renounces 
all shame in its corrupt and corrupting success." 

The following resolution, offered by Rev. 
C. A. Staples, was read: — 

The National Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Christian Churches assembled in Philadelphia, re- 
garding the education of candidates for the minis- 
try as a matter of the highest importance for the 
interests of our churches and the advancement of 
pure Christianity, hereby expresses its hearty ap- 
proval of the proposed endowment of the James 
Freeman Clarke Professorship in the Meadville 
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Theological School, both as a means of largely in- 
creasing the usefulness and efficiency of the school 
and as a testimony of grateful love and apprecia- 
tion for the memory of the noble man whose name 
it bears. 

On motion of Rev. Brooke Herford, the rule 
relative to referring resolutions to the Business 
Committee was suspended, and the first part of 
the resolution offered by Mr. Staples was unani- 
mously adopted without debate. It was then 
referred to the Business Committee, in order 
that a committee to take charge of the fund 
for the James Freeman Clarke Professorship at 
Meadville might be approved by the Business 
Committee. 

Papers were read as follows : "Scientific The- 
ology the Ground of all Liberal Religion/' by 
Francis E. Abbot, Ph.D. ; "The Supply of Min- 
isters: Is it declining, and Why?" by Rev. 
J. T. Sunderland ; "The Minister's Mental Out- 
fit/' by Rev. Joseph H. Allen of Cambridge; 
"Preparation for the Practical work of the 
Ministry/' by Rev. John Tunis of Cambridge- 
port. 

At the close of these papers, Judge Miller 
spoke as follows : — 

Hon. Samuel J. Miller. — It is a little un- 
fortunate that all these addresses should be made 
by the ministers themselves. There is a very 
large part of the Christian Church who see an- 
other side to this subject. They have to listen 
to the preaching, and they perhaps have some 
experience and some ideas of their own of the 
best way in which a man can be trained for the 
ministry. I fortunately (or unfortunately) be- 
long to that class. For thirty-one years I have 
done nothing but listen. Four hours a day, dur- 
ing nine months of the year, for five days in 
the week, I sit in the court and listen. I cannot 
help myself. I must sit there and hear what 
men have to say. On Sunday I go to church, 
and there I listen. I might, therefore, possibly 
have something to say in the way of suggestion 
or comment on these papers, did courtesy and 
time permit it. I think, however, there are one or 
two points which Christian ministers, wise as they 
are, good as they are, self-sacrificing as they are, — 
and they deserve all this praise, — might do well to 
consider. The Christian ministry of the present 
day has a rival in the line of its own pursuit, 
in the press, in the newspaper, in the pamphlet, 
in the magazine. Even the Christian churches 
themselves publish their works, and these are 
rivals to preaching. Fifty years ago, the preacher 



had that theatre to himself. Does the minister 
consider that rival as he ought to? Does he 
think of it when he goes up into the pulpit, and 
when he prepares to go there ? Another thing 
is that the effect of the press upon all classes of 
public speaking has been to supersede oratory as 
an art. On the stump, before the jury, before 
the court, everywhere, oratory has declined. Not 
that there are not a few great orators left ; but 
the art of oratory itself is declining. I want to 
suggest to my clerical friends that the last field 
for the great art of oratory on which Demos- 
thenes, Cicero, and Paul flourished, the last hope 
of oratory, is in the pulpit. The man who gets 
up to deliver the message of the lowly Jesus 
to souls that are suffering, who knows how 
to make them feel that their broken hearts 
may be healed, that their affections may be 
guided, who exhorts them to lay their suffer- 
ings and wants at the feet of the Everlasting 
Father,— one Father, not two,— that man, if he 
utilizes his opportunity, will be a great man. 
We do not want for examples of that. One has 
been referred to in Henry Ward Beecher, who 
fulfilled his course and has gone to his reward. 
We have other instances. I need only mention 
one, our friend, Robert Collyer, who never 
preaches that he does not reach the soul of some- 
body, and often of his whole audience. 
The subject of the endowment of the James 

Freeman Clarke professorship at Meadville was 
then taken up. 

Rev. J. H. Hey wood introduced the subject 

with a report of the action of the committee 

appointed to consider it Speeches were made 

by Rev. C. A. Staples, Prof. G. L. Cary, Rev. 

John Snyder, Rev. C. 6. Ames, and Rev. R. R. 

Shippen. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

The Conference met at the Academy of Music 
at 8 p.m., Rev. Grindall Reynolds in the 
chair. Platform addresses were made on "The 
American Unitarian Association : Its Work and 
Needs"; (1) The Work in Hand, Rev. G. Rey- 
nolds; (2) The Planting of Churches in New 
Communities, Rev. T. B. Forbush; (3) The 
Church Building Loan Fund, Rev. George 
Batchelor; (4) The Indian School in Montana, 
Rev. Francis Tiffany; (5) Our Work in India 
and Japan, Rev. Brooke Herford. 

Before the close of the session, the secretary 
announced that a subscription of $5,000 had 
been received for the $100,000 fund from a 
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person whose name he was not at liberty to 
mention. 

The meeting was closed by a benediction, and 
a recess taken till Thursday morning. 

THURSDAY MORNING. 

A devotional meeting was held at 9 a.m., con- 
ducted by Rev. George L. Chaney. 

The business session was called to order at 
10 a.m., Hon. Dorman B. Eaton in the chair. 

The following greeting was read, and the 
secretary instructed to make suitable acknowl- 
edgment : — 

"To the Unitarian General Conference in session 
in Philadelphia : 

"The General Convention of Universalists of 
the United States and Canada, in annual session 
in Lynn, Mass., send you fraternal greetings, 
with congratulations on your past services in the 
cause of Christian truth, humanity, and prog- 
ress, and wish you God-speed in your future ef- 
forts to promote the principles in which we have 
a common interest with you. 

"O. Cone, 
'E. H. Capen, 
'Henry B. Metgalf, 

" Committee. 
"Lynn, Mass., Oct. 25, 1889." 

Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D., made a brief report 
from the Committee on Schools and Colleges, as 
follows : — 

Mr. Hale.— I am the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Schools and Colleges appointed by this 
Conference three years ago. The committee has 
attended to its duty, and a voluminous report has 
been prepared. I do not propose to read it. 
With your pleasure, it will be referred to the 
new Council, with the request that they shall 
print it as part of the proceedings. Under the 
great law of this United States, all the State 
universities, of which there are twenty-four or 
twenty-five now in full work, are compelled to be 
non-sectarian. I need not say that a great many 
colleges and universities pretend in their pro- 
spectuses, to be non-sectarian. But the method 
that the committee has taken has been not to 
ask, Does a university say that it is non-secta- 
rian, that pupils shall not be badgered in the 
course of their education by propagandism 1 but, 
Are you willing to admit a Unitarian on your 
board of instruction? This is what we have 
practically done. When you come to test them 
in that way, only half of the universities of this 



country which are not State institutions will 
bear that test. But we are proud and glad lhat 
that number has been added to in the last month 
in an institution fonnded for men and not for boys, 
for grown-up people and not for children, the 
university established in Worcester by Mr. Jonas 
G. Clark, one of our number, who has endowed 
it in a more than princely way ; for princes do 
not do such things. The report expresses the 
opinion that other institutions — such as Tale, for 
instance — should follow the example of the 
State universities, and receive into their board 
of instruction true men, whatever their theology. 
The public school system, thank God, has been 
made safe from the beginning by the good sense 
of the fathers who were not Calvinisttc and who 
were not bigoted. This country based itself 
from the beginning on the principle that we are 
children of God and not children of the devil. 
This is perfectly clear, because it based itself un- 
consciously on universal suffrage ; and no nation 
which believed that nine-tenths of its people 
were totally depraved would ever have given to 
them universal suffrage. Nor would it have 
given general education to them. We do not 
put the best tools into the hands of our worst 
enemies. From the beginning, the public schools 
have been right. The object of this report is to 
urge upon the directors of private schools and 
colleges the adoption of this freedom. 

The report closes with the following resolu- 
tions, which have been in the hands of the Busi- 
ness Committee, and which I have the permis- 
sion of that committee to read now : — 

Resolved, That this Conference, wholly satisfied 
with the success of non-sectarian education in the 
State universities and in the public schools, ex- 
presses the wish that the secondary schools, acade- 
mies, and colleges might everywhere accept the 
principle of freedom from dogmatic restraints. 

Resolved, That we see with interest the success 
which has attended the mission of Rev. A. D. Mayo 
in the wish to introduce the American system of 
education, pure and simple, in the systems of the 
Southern States. 

Resolved, That we observe with great satisfaction 
the addition to the number of our great universities 
which are truly free by the liberality of Mr. Clark 
in the foundation of the Clark University at Worces- 
ter. 

Three papers on ''Church Life and Work" 
were then read : (1) Building the Church, Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer; (2) The Law of Growth, 
Rev. Charles F. Dole ; (3) A Working Church, 
Rev. Julian C. Jaynes. 

The Committee on Credentials reported four 
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hundred and thirty-two delegates in attendance. 
The report was accepted. 

The report of the Committee on Nominations 
was made by the chairman, Rev. £. B. Willson, 
as follows : — 

Mr. Willson. — The Committee on Nomina- 
tions beg leave to report as follows : for president, 
Samuel F. Miller, Washington, D.C. ; vice-presi- 
dents, George William Curtis, New York, N.Y., 
George W. McCrary, Kansas City, Mo., Dorman 

B. Eaton, New York, N.Y., Daniel L. Shorey, 
Chicago, HI., Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal., 
Jonas G. Clark, Worcester, Mass.; general sec- 
retary, Rev. George Batchelor, Lowell, Mass. ; 
treasurer, William Howell Reed, Boston, Mass. ; 
council, Rev. Brooke Herford, Boston, Mass., 

• Mrs. J. W. Andrews, Boston, Mass., Mrs. George 
S. Hale, Boston, Mass., Rev. John Snyder, St. 
Louis, Mo., Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, Providence, 
R.I., Rev. Joseph May, Philadelphia, Pa., Rev. 
Joseph H. Crooker, Madison, Wis., Thomas J. 
Morris, Baltimore, Md., Isaac H. Cary, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., Henry H. Edes, Boston, Mass. 

This committee has made no nominations for 
any of the twelve places on the four commit- 
tees on fellowship, and for these reasons : — 

1. The duties of this committee seem to be 
limited to the nomination of the general officers 
of the Conference provided for in its constitu- 
tion, and the committees on fellowship are not 
mentioned in the constitution. 

2. The Council, which is a carefully selected 
body representing all those of our faith, and 
whose members hold their offices long enough to 
become well acquainted with the needs of our 
churches, seems to be a much more competent 
authority for selecting the Committees on Fel- 
lowship than any Committee on Nominations 
can be, especially as the latter may be compelled 
to act with too much haste in the fragments of 
time at its command during the session of the 
Conference. This committee advises the adop- 
tion of the following by-law : — 

"It shall be the duty of the Council to appoint 
Committees on Fellowship for the term of two 
years, and to fill vacancies in the same." 

The report was accepted ; and the three parts 
were voted on separately, and unanimously 
adopted, and the officers declared elected. 

The following resolution was offered by Rev. 

C. G. Ames : — 

Bev. Russell N. Bellows having retired from the 
office of General Secretary, the Conference hereby 
tenders him a cordial and grateful recognition of 



the devotion, fidelity, and ability with which he 
has performed his duties during the past seven 
years. 

Rev. George Batchelor said that he was glad 
to second the thanks of the Conference to Rev. 
R. N. Bellows for his faithful and devoted ser- 
vice. He knew from his own experience of ten 
years as secretary of the Conference how diffi- 
cult was the office. He was not willing to say 
positively that he would accept the position 
again; but he would take the matter into con- 
sideration. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The Business Committee reported through 
the chairman, Rev. H. N. Brown, as follows : — 

Mr. Brown. — The- committee unanimously 
recommend the adoption of the resolution offered 
by Rev. T. L. Eliot, D.D., relative to a training- 
school for ministers in Berkeley, Cal. 

Adopted. 

The committee then reported favorably the 
names of the following persons to have charge 
of raising money for the James Freeman Clarke 
Professorship at Meadville ; namely, Rev. Messrs. 
Staples, Horton, Snyder, Chaffin, Batchelor, Hey- 
wood, and Reynolds. 

In compliance with the request of the Unita- 
rian Sunday School Union of Philadelphia and 
vicinity, the Committee ou Business recommends 
the following resolution for adoption : — 

Resolved, That this Conference hereby urges upon 
all the churches and church members the impor- 
tance of sustaining and assisting the Sunday- 
schools, Sunday-school societies, and Sunday-school 
unions. 

Adopted. 

The committee closed by formally reporting 
the resolutions offered by Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D., 
relative to non-sectarian schools and colleges. 

The report of the Business Committee was 
unanimously adopted as a whole. 

Further time was allowed for an appeal for 
the James Freeman Clarke Professorship. Brief 
addresses were made by Rev. J. H. Heywood 
and Rev. C. A. Staples ; and an open contribu- 
tion was made, which, together with a collection 
taken in the evening, amounted to $3,400. 

The following resolution was offered by Rev. 
S. H. Camp : — 

Resolved, That the thanks of the National Con- 
ference be extended to the Philadelphia Committee 
of Arrangements, E. Coleman, president, H. L. 
Childs, secretary, who, for weeks previous to the 
meeting of the Conference and during its sessions, 
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with most generous enthusiasm and with lavish ex- 
penditure of time and money, hare done bo much 
to insure its success; to Messrs. W. L. Little tf eld, 
John 6. Hovey, F. R. Tobey, Committee of Ar- 
rangements at the Academy; to the officers and 
members of the Hospitality Committee ; to Dr. Ed- 
ward Jackson, Mrs. R. F. Avery, the Committee on 
Finance, Printing, and Advertising; to Mr. J. B. 
Barnes, chairman of Committee of Bureau of Infor- 
mation ; to Messrs. E. F. Barker and George Bond, 
Committee on Entertainment; to Mr. H. W. Little- 
field, on Press; to Mr. F. R. Tobey, chairman of 
Committee on Transportation, together with the 
ladies and gentlemen who on the various commit- 
tees have assisted them in their work. 

Mr. Reynolds. — I think that a great many 
of as looked forward with some doubt to the 
success of this Conference ; but our Philadelphia 
friends have so labored that it has become a 
great success. In behalf of the delegates, I 
thank them for their great hospitality, and not 
for that alone. We owe them tenfold more 
thanks for the careful arrangements and for the 
earnest spirit which they have put into these 
meetings, and which have made them not only a 
social, but a moral and spiritual success. We 
cannot forbear thanking them also for their at- 
tendance. Simply to face two thousand earnest 
souls, it is worth while to come five hundred or a 
thousand miles ; and that number we have con- 
stantly been permitted to see, — two thousand men 
and women with hearts open to the truth, full of 
life, full of enthusiasm, full of generous hospi- 
tality. So, in behalf of Dr. Hale, whose place 
I now take, and of the Conference, I heartily 
second the resolution. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Rev. R. R. Shippen in behalf of the delegates 
from Washington invited the Conference to 
hold its next session there. 

The following resolution offered by Rev. 
R. N. Bellows was unanimously adopted : — 

Resolved, That the Conference enter upon its 
records its grateful appreciation of the hospitality 
extended to hundreds of its delegates and others, 
of the open door, the open hand, and open heart of 
ail who have made the social part of the Confer- 
ence memorable. 

Rev. Narcisse Cyr, the only foreign delegate 
present, was invited to address the Conference. 

The Central Board of the Liberal Churches of 
France which he represented is elected every 
three years by the representatives of the churches. 
It is now composed of three noblemen, two pro- 
fessors of the University of France, the Mayor 
of Bordeaux, and the seven pastors of Havre, 



Paris. Lyon, Nimes, and Montauban. Five of 
these gentlemen are members of the Legion of 
Honor. This board represents 192 churches 
composed of the descendants of the Huguenots. 
These people, said Mr. Cyr, have broken through 
the hard shell of Calvinism, and have come out 
of it full-fledged Unitarians. The churches have 
taken a stand for liberty, and are in perfect union 
with you. We have no Procrustean bed to which 
we apply our people. We have no creed except 
the Protestant principle, taking the Bible as the 
foundation and free inquiry as the method of 
getting at that. I bring you the most cordial 
greeting of those noble men of France who have 
stood firm for the cause of religious freedom. 
They, too, like yourselves, are ready to go for- 
ward with increased success in the great cause 
which lies so near their hearts. 

Mr. Booker T. Washington, principal of the 
Tuskegee Industrial School, was invited to ad- 
dress the Conference. 

Mr. Washington. — The condition of the six 
million five hundred thousand negroes who now 
inhabit the Southern States should touch the 
heart of every American citizen. These people 
are making progress. There has been almost 
marvellous progress; and yet I fear we some- 
times overlook the magnitude of the work that 
is to be done. There is a vast amount of ex- 
treme ignorance and poverty. Five-sixths of the 
colored people live on hired land, and mortgage 
their crops for the food on which to live. Four- 
fifths of them live in one-room log-cabins. Can 
you wonder that the morals of the people are not 
what they should be, when their children, young 
and old, to the number of ten or twelve, are 
raised in these cabins? And, when they are 
cramped and pressed for hunger, do you won- 
der that they steal ? But they are making prog- 
ress. I wish you could see as I have seen, on 
those cotton plantations, the work of some of 
our people. Some of these teachers who have 
found the people dragged down by this mort- 
gage system, where they had had school but 
three months in the year, have by their conse- 
crated efforts wrought an entire change. I have 
in mind one teacher who three years ago went to 
Buch a community. To-day the people are buy- 
ing homes instead of renting land. Instead of 
the rickety little cabin for a school-house, they 
have a comfortable building; instead of three 
months of schooling, they have seven; and all 
of this without a dollar of outside aid, only 
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some one to show them how to help themselves. 
Therein lies the solution of the vexed problem. 
They want some one in every community to 
show them how to help themselves. The one 
good thing that the negro got oat of slavery 
was the power of hard work. He works to-day, 
but he does not know what to do with the 
results of his labor. The Tuskegee School, 
with its six hundred and forty thousand acres of 
land, its one hundred thousand dollars' worth of 
property, and its twenty-two teachers, is trying 
to prepare four hundred young men and women 
to do this work. We could send out a still 
larger number if the fifty-dollar scholarships 
were forthcoming. We do not ask help for 
the masses, but only for such institutions as 
shall send forth a constant stream of young men 
and women who shall raise the condition of the 
peoplo to one of greater intelligence and moral- 
ity. 

Mr. Thomas Gaffield moved that it was the 
sense of the meeting that the next Conference 
should be held at Saratoga. 

Mr. Reynolds reminded Mr. Gaffield that prob- 
ably a thousand people who were not Unitarians 
had attended the Philadelphia Conference. Mr. 
Rhodes of New York thought it a wiser plan to 
leave the matter of the place of the next Con- 
ference in the hands of the Council. He asked 



Mr. Gaffield to withdraw his motion. Mr. Gaf- 
field cheerfully consented, and the motion was 
withdrawn. 
The Conference adjourned at I p.m. 



THURSDAY EVENING. 

The final public meeting of the Conference 
was held at 8 p.m., in the Academy of Music. 
Hon. George William Curtis presided. Platform 
addresses were given on the general subject, 
"The Religious Outlook in America : The Forces 
at Work to Modify": (i) Theology, Rev. Minot 
J. Savage of Boston; (2) The Churches, Rev. 
Edward £. Hale, D.D., of Boston ; (3) Society, 
Hon. George William Curtis of New York. 

Rev. Brooke Her ford, chairman of the newly 
elected Council, announced the following names 
of the members of the Committee of Fellowship : 
Eastern States, Dr. Moors, Dr. A. Woodbury, 
Rev. E. B. Willson; Middle States, Rev. D. W. 
Morehouse, Rev. S. H. Camp, Prof. Cary of 
Meadville ; Western States, Rev. J. C. Learned, 
Dr. G. A. Thayer, Rev. S. M. Crothers; Pacific 
Coast, Rev. Thomas Van Ness, Dr. Horatio 
Stebbins, Dr. T. L. Eliot. 

The meeting closed with a benediction from 
Rev. Robert Collyer. 



ADDRESSES OF WELCOME. 



I. BY REV. JOSEPH MAY, OF PHILADELPHIA. 



Unitarian Friends, — The Unitarians of 
Philadelphia, and especially the members of 
this church, feel it to be exceedingly fortu- 
nate for themselves and for this community 
that, exiled from its usual delightful place of 
meeting, the National Conference of Uni- 
tarian and Other Christian Churches should 
have taken refuge in our City of Brotherly 
Love. Prosit omen! May your coming be 
a most propitious onel Accept our most 
cordial welcome to our city, our churches, 
our homes, and our hearts ! 

We are fully aware how much of personal 
enjoyment you must lose by this change. 
We cannot hope that our ill-paved and noisy 
streets, or even our now dismantled park, 
can replace for you those sunny avenues and 
leafy alleys of Saratoga. We regret, in 
common with you, the loss of that week of 
charming family life together, under the 
broad roofs of the United States and Con- 
gress Hall, which so vividly reproduced that 
earliest Christian time when the new con- 
verts, in the freshness of faith and love, had 
all things common, and "continuing daily 
with one accord in the temple, and breaking 
bread at home, did eat their meat with glad- 
ness and singleness of heart" 

But we may hope that what we lose in social 
cheer will be made up in the greater practical 
servioeableness of our meeting, held here in 
the midst of a dense and mighty population 
and reaching with its influence, through the 
hospitality of the press, so many who will not 
be personally present. 

I trust also, friends, that, in coming to 



Philadelphia, you will feel that, both in a 
civil and in a religious sense, you are return- 
ing to an ancestral home. At the other end 
of this street on which we meet still stand 
the handsome edifices in which our Ameri- 
can liberty was cradled. The grave of that 
Unitarian patriot, Franklin, is close by them. 
And this church, in whose name I speak to 
you, has the distinction of being the first in 
this country to organize itself for the avowed 
propagation of Unitarian views and princi- 
ples, and to adopt openly and formally the 
still unpopular and then detested Unitarian 
name. 

As custodians, on your behalf and that 
of our whole body, we cherish on our walls 
yonder monument to one whose name and 
memory are your as well as our precious in- 
heritance, — one whose labors and sacrifices 
in the cause of freedom of thought and a 
liberal Christianity have * never been sur- 
passed, the theologian, philosopher, and 
scholar, Joseph Priestley, who, almost a 
century ago, in this city uttered a Unitarian 
gospel, in its then form, and justly made 
this place a Mecca for those who have inher- 
ited its principles. 

It is an especial satisfaction to us of this 
church, my friends, that, in coming to Phil- 
adelphia, you will enjoy the privilege of 
listening to the voice, so very dear to us, 
whose engaging tones for fifty years recom- 
mended the incisive and progressive thought 
of its first clerical pastor. To create the 
modern phase of Unitarian thought, to pro- 
mote spiritual religion, to set forth a rational 
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Christianity, I believe my beloved predeces- 
sor did, by his no less skilful pen, a work 
second to that of none of the great servants 
of our liberal faith. That that pen has lost, 
perhaps, nothing of its canning, and that 
voice none of its vigor and persuasiveness,, 
you shall presently learn. 

But give me time to utter a parable. 
There was once a prophet who would fain, 
it seems, be in juxtaposition with a mountain. 
How long he may have waited, in a different 
hope, I know not ; but at last, 'tis said, to 
accomplish his desire, he arose and went 
to the mountain. 

Impatient sage ! What might not have 
happened, had he but waited a little longer ! 

For, my friends, there was another, in 
these modern days, who still declined to 
pass, himself, the interval, who knew how 
to wait ; and at last, lo ! the mountain came 
to him, and here, to-night, he will speak to 
it his message. 

Hear, also, this other tale. Two or three 
centuries ago there was a bold adventurer, 
eager for life and vigor, who sailed from dis- 
tant shores and landed on our Southern 
coast. And he disembarked with all bravery, 
with blare of trumpets and roll of drums 
and booming of cannon, with planting of 
crosses, genuflexions, and elevations of the 
Host. And soon, with his gallant compan- 
ions, he set forth to find the fountain of 
pepetual youth. And they wandered and 
wandered; and summer and winter came 
and went, and they grew foot-sore and weary, 
and their gay apparel was faded and rent, 
and one by one his companions deserted 
their leader, or fell by the way, and he was 
alone. And at length, exhausted, he, too, 
lay down in some unknown thicket, to die. 

So runs the tale. But, my friends, since 
I have lived in Philadelphia, I have dis- 
covered that it was not so. What became 
of his companions I know not, nor where 
that forward-looking leader spent the other 
generations of his metempsychosis. But 
the real fact was that he found that fountain 
of youth, and almost ninety years ago he 
was born again in Boston (where we all like 



to be born), and, having laid aside his Cath- 
olic heresy, was educated at Harvard (where 
we all like to be educated) ; and he came to 
this city, in his fresh youth, and here ful- 
filled that half-century of a preacher's voca- 
tion which I have referred to before. And 
I know him and love him well, as a father 
and brother in one. 
And he will preach to you to-night. 

II. BT REV. JOHN H. CLIFFORD. 

I desire, on behalf of the Germantown 
Society, — one of the churches of this city, — 
to join in Philadelphia's welcome to the 
Conference, — a conference, as I trust, in the 
interest of the largest church, the Church 
of Humanity, from which no man, even 
though he call himself "infidel" and "athe- 
ist," can be excluded. "I belong," says one 
so called, "to the great church that holds 
the world within its star-lit aisles; that 
claims the great and good of every race ; . . . 
that finds with joy the grain of gold in 
every creed, and floods with light and love 
the germs of good in every soul." Surely, 
such a church were worth building and ex- 
tending everywhere. 

Once, when I told Samuel Johnson (that 
saint of whom the world was not worthy) 
that a certain minister had established a 
church, he replied that, for his part, he had 
rather disestablish a church than establish 
one. Yet he it was who had written that 
jubilant hymn of the Church Universal and 
Eternal : — 

"City of God, how broad and far 
Outspread thy walls sublime 1 

The true thy chartered freemen are, 
Of every age and dime. 

"One holy Church, one army strong, 

One steadfast, high intent, 
One working band, one harvest song, 

One King Omnipotent !" 

That was his Ideal Church. But he saw 
churches actual that were not built upon 
the Eternal Rock. "The simple and child- 
ish virtues of veracity and honesty" were 
not their corner-stones. And, truly, in the 
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ethical and spiritual architecture of churches 
whose outward splendor rose everywhere 
there was enough to call forth a sceptical 
word. "One holy Church"? A thousand 
broken churches. "One army strong"? 
Unnumbered battalions, weakened by petty 
conflicts. "One steadfast, high intent"? 
Ah! what poor and shifting aims! "One 
working band"? Rival groups, at odds 
with work and wages. "One harvest song"? 
Discordant clamoring for storehouses and 
stores. "One King Omnipotent"? A rab- 
ble of selfish impotencies dethroning the 
Spirit in private bosoms and in the princi- 
palities of man. 

Such contradictions the disestablisher 
saw and sorrowed, as Paul's spirit, with 
no greater reason, was provoked within 
him when he beheld Athens full of idols. 
For modern idolatries usurp the sovereign 
powers. They turn to bitterness the sweet 
name of religion in the chosen vessels which 
should preserve it. Is not the liberal church 
to set up the true divinities in their place ? 
The teaching of ethics, the planting and 
training of religion, the sowing of love, the 
living seed-corn, not to be ground for striv- 
ing greeds, — these do not Jesus and all the 
prophets preach? What other can be the 
work of the liberal, the spiritual, the ad- 
vancing church? As in our pulpits some 
of us reverently read from all the Script- 
ures of the world, finding in truth its own 
sacredness everywhere, so from all elements 
of human nature, history, experience, we 
bring instructions, inspirations, hopes, and 
comforts of the soul. 

Let new occasions teach us our new duties. 
Tet the Spirit hath all duties, all occasions, 
for its own. Jonathan Edwards called him- 
self a prophet, and not a parochial inspector. 
"The Scribes and the Pharisees," said the 
gentlest master of spiritual irony, "sit on 
Moses* seat." I know not if now the 
prophets all be dead, but the prophetic 
office looks very roomy at the top. The 
parochial inspectors are many, the prophets 
are few. But, if there be prophets with us, 
we shall do well to hearken to them here. 



They will warn us of many things. They 
will encourage us to many more. They 
will warn us, if need be, against that "Uni- 
tarian orthodoxy," whereof in faithful re- 
buke Channing lifted up his dying voice, 
the orthodoxy whose ban, no less excluding, 
though formally unspoken, drove Emerson 
and Parker and the men of Free Religion to 
look for larger ways of the Spirit into the 
life of man. And they will warn us against 
our individual orthodoxies, — yes, and against 
our private heterodoxies, too, perhaps. 
They will warn us against what Coleridge 
calls "moral heresy," the perverse private 
will, heedless of universal law, and against 
any radicalism which is a mere uprooting. 
They will bid us take care of our methods. 
The Holy Spirit is not for manufacturing 
and mechanical purposes. 'Tis for every 
man's life-draught, whereof is no constitu- 
tional prohibition in nature. Nay, 'tis the 
well of water in every soul, springing up 
unto eternal life. 

But, wherever there are tyrannies, usur- 
pations, servilities, falsehoods, and unjust 
contentions in the conduct of religion, there 
the fountains of the Spirit are not free. 
Let us free them where we may. Even in 
the great churches of creed and tradition, 
the Spirit is pleading for freedom with 
groanings which cannot be uttered yet in 
words. 

Humbly here, as grains of mustard-seed 
fallen in a vast and not yet fruitful field, 
some are seekiog to be like Nature in her 
goodness, to grow as trees for rest and shel- 
ter to the wants and weariness of men, 
as trees whose leaves, also, shall be for the 
healing of the nations. For one thing you 
are come hither to aid us, to enrich this 
soil, to help us hold more firmly to our 
root. For this we gladly welcome you, and 
for every wider good which you shall set 
before us. But, though the field is the 
world, we must till our own ground. While 
the wise men of the East, in search of a 
new religion, invite you to graft your faith 
upon the stock of their ancient tradition, 
you will not forget this nearer vineyard. 
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Some seven years have I been in it One 
must not say, "Things rank and gross in 
nature possess it merely," yet "'tis an un- 
weeded garden"; and, if weeds are plants 
whose virtues have not been discovered, 
there is wide room for discovery here. 'Tis 
an ancient advice to let the wheat and the 
tares grow together until the harvest. Yet 
in the spiritual tillage is the weeder as need- 
ful as the planter and the cultivator. And 
he is planter and cultivator and weeder, too, 
who knows wisely to heed that every plant 
which the Eternal hath not planted shall 
be rooted up. Shall we not, then, learn 
that, "though going out were good, staying 
at home" were far better? 

Yet what are we, a few hundred comfort- 
able people in this wilderness of a world, 
with its so sad wants and mad endeavors? 
Our thought and care must run beyond any 
mere programme of ecclesiastical farming 
for closer introduction to humanity's so- 
cial needs and aspirations. Let not the 
sweet medley of self-gratulation so fill our 
ears that we hear not the cry of outcast 
causes, and miss the preludes of the rising 
faiths. With what remains to do, and with 
the growing means for doing it, why should 
not all men and women of the liberal spirit, 
under whatever names, together greet 
the promises of the wonder that shall 
be when man builds his State of states, 



the Spiritual Commonwealth whose glory 
is the realized brotherhood and "fed- 
eration of the world"? Looking forward 
to that consummation now, man's prophetic 
eye, when the present vision is fulfilled, 
will still be looking forward to higher con- 
summations in the eternal years. 

"Stand firm in the liberty with which 
Christ made us free, and be not again 
bound fast to the yoke of bondage," was 
Paul's brave cry to the freedmen of his 
care. There have been new emancipations 
since that day, and others there will be. 
"Stand firm in the liberty with which man's 
age-told pain and struggle have made us 
free," cries the prophet-soul of man himself, 
interpreting "the long result of time" to-day. 
"And use your liberty," O men! "to love 
and serve one another. For the whole law 
is fulfilled in one commandment: Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself." This 
is Religion of religions. 

"I exhort you, therefore, to walk worthily 
of the calling wherewith ye are called, with 
all humility and long-suffering, bearing 
with one another in love, endeavoring to 
keep unity of spirit in the bond of peace." 

"O brother man ! fold to thy heart thy brother ; 

Where pity dwells, the peace of God is there. 
To worship rightly is to love each other, 

Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a 
prayer." 



SERMON. 



BY REV. WILLIAM HENRY FURXESS, D.D. 



"Not as I will, but as Thou wilt." 

We may repeat these words upon occa- 
sions, in hoars of bereavement; but do they 
suggest anything more to our minds than a 
silent submission to the inevitable? They 
have a far, far deeper significance. 

To accept them as expressing the su- 
preme abiding law of life, with a heart over- 
flowing with the fulness of their meaning, 
is the greatest act of which the soul of man 
is capable. It is not the annihilation of 
the human will, it is not the mere passive 
submission of it to a higher Power. It is 
the realization of a transcendent mystery of 
our being, the exaltation of the human will 
to an identity with the Supreme Will. To 
realize this mystery in one's self, to be con- 
scious that one's own will is identically the 
Sovereign Will, is to be made conscious of 
the imperishable Life and Love and Power 
of the Divine Nature, and consequently of a 
profound sense of security, of a peace, the 
peace of God, down deep in the heart, that 
nothing can reach to destroy. 

Would that we might know this great 
truth from our own experience t Blessed 
be God for the revelation of it, not in poor 
words, such as I am now using to tell it, 
but in a life, in a natural human life, even 
in him who, while no man ever uttered the 
first personal pronoun "I" with a profounder 
consciousness of his own personal will than 
he, yet said, "I speak not of myself," "Of 
myself I can do nothing" ; and with equal 
truth declared, "No man takes my life from 
me, I lay it down of myself." 

At the last, in the Garden which he loved, 
in the deep midnight hour, with not a soul 
in sympathy with him, momentarily expect- 
ing to be hurried to a death of shame and 
torture, overwhelmed by the horror of 
his situation, he was for a while crushed in 



mortal agony to the earth. But the natural 
reaction came. He rose to his habitual ele- 
vation of mind, and the agony ended in the 
triumphant cry, "Not as I will, but as Thou 
wilt 1" Be Thy will mine ! Then, one with 
the Supreme, and the Supreme one with 
him, he went to meet his awful doom with 
the majesty of a king, with the silent seren- 
ity of a god. 

As at the last, so at the first, we have in 
him the same revelation of the realization 
of the possible identity of the human will 
and the Divine. 

When from the obscurity in which his 
first thirty years were spent he came out be- 
fore the world to follow the path to which 
the Voice within was calling him with ever- 
increasing distinctness, and which, through 
trials manifold, as he foresaw, would lead 
him to a violent death, his first act was a 
voluntary, public dedication of himself to 
the fatal duty to which all the signs of the 
time pointed him. That baptismal cleans- 
ing of himself from all further delay, from 
all self-concern, — the conversion of a faith 
that had been growing stronger day by day 
into act, — was the first irrevocable step, the 
step that costs, in taking which he volunta- 
rily cut himself off from all retreat, and 
virtually passed upon himself a deliberate 
sentence of death. Then, at that supreme 
moment, in the perfect rectitude of his self- 
sacrificing purpose, made conscious, as he 
never could have been before, that that 
purpose was resolved into an act of his one- 
ness with the Supreme Will, so ecstatic was 
that new experience that, to his raised 
imagination, heaven was thrown open to 
him, and, as he came up out of the bap- 
tismal water, there chanced to hover above 
him a dove, the received emblem of Peace, 
which instantly, to his rapt vision, took on 
the significance of an omen, and was trans- 
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figured into the visible presence of the In- 
finite Spirit of Love and Peace ; and, in the 
consciousness of being in perfect unison 
with the Divine Will, there suddenly came 
to him, by no conscious act of his own, as 
if spoken by an articu 1 ; te voice, the words 
of Holy Writ, "Thou art my beloved son, in 
whom I am well pleased." 

Do I fail, dear friends, to make it evident 
how true to nature, to our human nature, 
how entirely in accord with it, all this was ?• 
What words could have more fittingly ex- 
pressed the new-born experience which Jesus 
then had of the truth of the high purpose, 
to the fulfilment of which he then conse- 
crated himself for life and for death ? That 
baptismal hour was an era in his spiritual 
development. Then was he begotten, born 
into the eternal life of God. Only by the 
most tender of human relations, the filial, 
could that divine experience be expressed, 
all inadequate as it is, and as all human re- 
lations are, to signify the relationship of 
every soul of flesh to the ever-living, ever- 
loving One. 

That Jesus was carried away by no illu- 
sion of the imagination, that the transport- 
ing experience of that great hour, so far 
from disturbing, confirmed the perfect bal- 
ance of his mind, his whole subsequent ca- 
reer bears most impressive witness. Has 
there ever breathed this vital air a man so 
absolute a master of himself and of every 
situation in which he was placed as he? 
As Emerson has said, "The visible heavens 
and earth sympathize with Jesus." He 
made all nature and all life, suffering, 
shame, and death, tributary to his purpose 
and to his own completeness. Alone in his 
youth, with not a soul on earth that under- 
stood him, surrounded, at one time, by mul- 
titudes shouting their admiration of him, 
confronted, at another, by mortal foes, yell- 
ing for his blood, he bore himself as though 
he heard them not, aod went serenely on his 
lonely way, overcast as it was by the ever- 
deepening shadow of the cross, with a heart 
open to all poor and suffering ones, visiting 
the abodes of the lowest, the profligate, the 
^atcast, talking to them with a brother's 



sympathy, uttering words of winning wis- 
dom, never overstrained, never incoherent, 
never breathing a syllable for effect, but liv- 
ing and dying in the bloom of his youth, for 
God's sake and man's. 

Never for a moment, dear friends, never 
harbor the thought that the faith in God 
which inspired him and fashioned him in 
the image of the best we can conceive of was 
the creation of an over-excited imagination. 
Far enough was it from that which now in 
these days, in the absence of all the condi- 
tions essential to its existence, bears the 
name of faith. The faith of Jesus was 
faith pure and simple, — no human fancy, 
but as truly the work of nature, of God, as 
the air we breathe or the light we see by. 
It was knowledge. It was intuition. Had 
we no other evidence of the being of a God 
of wisdom and love, if the heavens over our 
heads declared not his glory, nor the firma- 
ment showed forth his handiwork, as our 
vaunted science would fain convince us they 
do not, we should have a foundation never 
to be shaken for faith in God in the faith of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

my friends, my brothers, my children, 
let us not suffer the priceless records of that 
greatest of lives to fall into neglect, as if 
they were idle tales, the mere fictions of an 
ignorant and superstitious age. Let it be 
that their origin is hidden in hopeless ob- 
scurity, that we know not or ever shall 
know when or by whom they were written. 
When once they are read, not in the inter- 
est of fanciful and far-fetched theories, the- 
ological, mythical, or sceptical, but by the 
pure light of the common experiences and 
acknowledged principles of human nature, 
they breathe and burn with the life of nat- 
ure, of truth, of God, giving us, all unde- 
signedly, heart-kindling glimpses of one who, 
of all that have ever lived, was the most en- 
tirely human, real, in consummate harmony 
with the Infinite Spirit of the Universe. 

1 am persuaded that nothing has wrought 
so effectually to hide from us the real char- 
acter of the New Testament story, and con- 
sequently the person of him of whom it 
tells us, as the opinion long and widely held 
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without question, taken for granted by all 
denominations of Christiana ; namely, this : 
that one sent by God must prove his divine 
mission by working miracles, — that is, by 
suspending the laws of nature. To my 
mind, nothing has at last become plainer 
than that directly the opposite is the truth. 
Not by departing from the laws of nature, 
the ways of God, but by revealing them 
and conforming to them in all things, from 
the greatest to the least, is a man clothed 
with the highest possible authority. 

I should hardly presume to take this posi- 
tion againBt the universally received faith 
of the Christian world, had it not the 
very highest authority, — the authority of 
Jesus himself. He never claimed to possess 
any power peculiar to himself. Invariably, 
in terms the most emphatic, he ascribed 
the wonders that he wrought to faith, to 
a law of our nature, to the power of the 
spirit over the flesh, of mind over matter. 

His aim was purely moral, spiritual, the 
proclaiming of the kingdom of heaven, the 
kingdom of peace and love and righteous- 
ness. There is not a word in the Gospels 
that authorizes the idea that he came pre- 
pared to work miracles. I do not believe 
that it ever entered his mind. 

Here, friends, indulge me in repeating in 
part what I have written elsewhere, — the 
subject is so important. What could be 
more unforeseen, to all appearance more 
accidental, than what occurred at Caper- 
naum, in the synagogue, when Jesus first 
assumed the office of a public teacher ? His 
whole manner on that occasion was marked 
by such an air of authority, born of his pro- 
found conviction of the truth to which he 
gave utterance, that all present were struck 
by it. They were astonished at his teach- 
ing. His word was with power. The like 
of it they had never witnessed in any of the 
established teachers. Moved, as all were, 
they were suddenly startled by a voice 
breaking the awed silence of the place, and 
hailing Jesus as the holy one of God. All 
eyes were suddenly turned to the man from 
whom the cry had come. There is nothing 
to authorize the idea that the man was in- 



sane. He did but give utterance to the 
feeling that pervaded the whole assembly. 
He was doubtless a person of sensitive tem- 
perament, subject to attacks of nervous 
weakness, liable to be brought on by an 
unusual exciting cause, and in which he lost 
control of himself. Hence came the outcry. 
As all forms of disease were then and 
there ascribed to demoniacal agency, to the 
people present the voice of the man that 
had startled them was the voice of a spirit, 
bearing witness to Jesus. Instinctively, 
with no thought, apparently, but of silenc- 
ing the man, Jesus commanded the spirit to 
depart. Whereupon, being thus spoken to 
by the person whom he looked upon with 
such reverence, and having the eyes of the 
whole assembly fixed upon him, the man 
fell down in a fit, from which, however, he 
shortly recovered, calm and self-possessed. 
As to all present the voice of the man was 
the voice of a spirit, so the convulsion into 
which he was thrown was the struggle of 
the demon against the power of Jesus. 
The report of this incident instantly flew 
far and wide. It penetrated to the house 
of Peter, whither Jesus went from the syna- 
gogue, and where the mother of Peter's wife 
lay ill. She caught the universal excite- 
ment, so that, when Jesus entered the cham- 
ber where she lay, and took her by the 
hand, she rose to her feet, her strength 
returned, and she was able to take part in 
the offices of hospitality. Here was new 
food for popular wonder. It was the Sab- 
bath. What could be more natural than 
that, as we read, at sunset, when the Sab- 
bath ended, the house where Jesus was 
should be besieged by a great crowd? 
"The whole city," it is related, appeared to 
be there, among them many persons afflicted 
by various diseases coming to be healed. 
With the exaggeration natural to the hour, 
it is said that Jesus healed them all. It 
may readily be supposed that some in the 
crowd, of a sensitive temperament, and 
suffering from nervous affections, were 
more or less relieved by the bare sight of 
him, gazed at, as he was, by all eyes dilated 
by awe-struck wonder. 
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Among them all, there was no one, I con- 
ceive, who was so deeply moved by this 
sudden and unlooked for state of things as 
he who was the cause of it all. It took him 
by surprise, as did the faith of the Roman 
centurion shortly after. So it may be in- 
ferred from its being stated that he could 
not sleep the night following that eventful 
Sabbath. The next morning, "long before 
day," he left his bed and went away to a 
secluded spot, to seek light and guidance in 
view of the unexpected turn that things had 
taken. The work which had his whole 
heart, and for which he had come forth 
before the world, was purely spiritual ; and 
here were all the people insisting upon his 
being a healer of bodily diseases. That 
was all they saw in him. That was not 
what he designed to be. He had a far 
higher aim. What he had said in the syna- 
gogue seemed to him all forgotten, lost, ob- 
literated in the excitement caused by what 
happened there and in the house of Peter. 
It was to the diseases of the soul that he 
aimed to minister, to the binding up of the 
broken-hearted, to the deliverance of the 
captives of sin, to the restoring of sight to 
the spiritually blind. When his friends 
went in search of him and found him, and 
told him that every oce was inquiring for 
him, he refused to return to the scene of 
those exciting incidents, declaring that he 
must go elsewhere and announce the king- 
dom of heaven. 

My purpose in dwelling thus particularly 
on this passage of the immortal story is in 
order to show that what have been regarded 
as miracles in the sense of violations of the 
laws of nature were no miracles at all, but 
instances— extraordinary, indeed, but only 
instances, as Jesus subsequently declared 
all the marvels that he wrought to be — of 
the power of faith, of the influence of mind 
over the flesh. 

Were no illustration of this natural law 
reported in the Gospels, except such as were 
of like character with those attending the 
first appearance of Jesus in public,' the 
sceptically inclined, I imagine, might find 
but little difficulty in admitting them to be 



not incredible. But far more extraordinary 
things are related, such as the instantane- 
ous restoration of sight to the blind, and of 
the recently dead to life. In these cases, 
also, Jesus claimed no power peculiar to 
himself. He ascribed them all to faith. 

The whole subject, therefore, of miracles, 
which has caused infinite embarrassment, 
and thrown over the New Testament his- 
tory an air of absolute incredulity, may be 
dismissed once for all as having nothing 
to do with it Hume's celebrated argument 
against miracles may go unnoticed for any 
bearing it has upon the credibility of the 
Gospels. In the interest of the primitive 
history of Christianity, we have no concern 
with any events out of the Divine Order of 
the world. 

The only question with which we have 
to do toward establishing the truth of that 
history is this : Is faith equal to the work- 
ing of such extraordinary things as are 
ascribed to it in the Gospels ? 

I cannot enter at any length into this 
inquiry within the limits of a discourse 
which I am endeavoring not to make long. 

I remark, in passing, that to reject any 
fact or event as incredible,, solely because 
we cannot conceive how it can be, is to incur 
the irrepressible scorn of the great apostle : 
"How are the dead raised ?" does any man 
ask? "Fool!" 

"Custom, that lies upon us with a weight 
Heavy as frost and deep almost as life," 

blinds us to the inscrutable marvels in the 
midst of which we have our being. What 
mysterious apparitions are the flowers and 
the trees 1 Whence has the tall oak that I 
see from my window in the country got its 
solid, storm-defying trunk ? The oak sprang 
from an acorn. Was it all contained in 
that small seed which perished long ago? 
It has all come, men of science tell us, from 
the sun. What 1 that heavy bulk all made 
out of sunbeams? Truly, could we really 
see with our eyes, we should find nothing 
more incredible in calling back the dead to 
life by a faith so powerful as that of Jesus 
than the wonders all around us. 
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We know not what life is. We know 
not what we call death is, nor what hidden 
sympathies there may be, for a while, be- 
tween the living and those who have just 
dropped into that deep slumber. 

It suffices, friends, for my own belief in 
those, the greatest of the wonders related to 
have been wrought by Jesus, that, so far 
from jarring with my sense of the dignity 
of his person, as they certainly would were 
they the fictions of a barbarous age, they 
deepen my sense of his personal greatness. 
Moved only by compassion, at once thor- 
oughly human and a divine inspiration, he 
did nothing, I repeat, for effect. The most 
wonderful things were done by him as if 
they were the commonest offices of human- 
ity. Never does he appear greater to me 
than at the bier of the widow's son, at the 
bedside of the young daughter of Jairus, 
and at the grave of his friend Lazarus. 
He muttered no adjurations, he besought 
the aid of no higher power, but awoke the 
dead from the deep slumber just as he 
would have awakened the living from the 
lighter slumber of the night, in full faith 
that the power of which he was conscious 
in himself was identically the Supreme 
Power working in him, as it works in all 
that is. 

The faith that animated the people around 

him, and that wrought so powerfully on the 

sick and the infirm, like his faith, was no 

illusion, but faith pure and genuine. They 

did not read aright their own consciousness. 

They did not analyze it. They were not 

aware of what it was in him that moved 

them so greatly. They thought only of the 

healing power which they believed dwelt in 

him, when, in reality, it was in themselves. 

In truth, it was the sincerity, the single eye 

filling his whole being with light, that 

beamed from his countenance, that rung in 

his voice, that illumined his whole person 

like an aureole, — this, this it was to their 

inmost hearts, the very Spirit of Truth, of 

God. It was the personal magnetism, — to 

use a word common nowadays, for want of 

a better, — which was nothing that he had 

acquired, but which belonged to him, being 



the man Heaven had made him, as insepara- 
ble from him as light from the sun, going 
forth from him as involuntarily as it was 
unconsciously felt by the people about him. 
Accordingly, without their being aware of 
it, in putting faith in him, the people were 
having faith in Almighty God. 

Finally, we are living in times when the air 
is close and suffocating with materialistic the- 
ories and speculations. Science, emboldened 
by her splendid triumphs, announces that 
the Supreme Power cannot be traced beyond 
monads and molecules whose sole attribute 
of Deity is that they are invisible. Never 
was a knowledge of the person of Jesus, 
being, as it is, a revelation of a Sovereign 
Spirit of wisdom and love, — never was it 
of deeper interest than at this hour. Not 
for any peculiarity of his metaphysical 
nature, but for his perfected humanity, — 
because in all respects entirely human, and 
consequently in the closest affinity, nearest 
of kin, to the universal heart of the world, 
— for this reason he is and will be forever a 
power, inspiring and blessing mankind. It 
is by the crucifix, the symbol of human 
weakness and suffering, and by the Madonna 
and the Infant Jesus, symbols of the ten- 
derest human love, — it is by these human 
symbols, beyond all its hierarchies and cere- 
monials, which appeal only to the imagina- 
tion, that the grandest and most venerable 
of our churches has comforted and softened, 
and is still comforting and softening, thou- 
sands of human hearts. 

It cannot be otherwise, — it is written in 
the very nature of things, — than that, so far 
from becoming outgrown and obsolete, as 
some would fain persuade us he is already, 
Christ is to increase in power by the simple 
force of his personal character. At present, 
to most he is hardly anything more than a 
dimly defined phantom. But, as he is more 
distinctly seen, he will inspire an ever-deep- 
ening veneration, quickening the generous 
sympathies and active powers of our nature ; 
and tnus the sacred sentiment of religion, 
the sense of the life of God in the soul of 
man, will become the life-blood of the world. 



REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 



BY BEY. JAMES DE XOBMANDIE, CHAIRMAN. 



The Council of the National Conference 
of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
has the honor to make the following report : 

The earlier conventions of this body were 
held in New York, Syracuse, and Boston, 
but since 1874 at Saratoga. Our meetings 
at the latter place have been so successful 
and attractive that there was some objection 
to the CouncU using its authority and sum- 
moning you elsewhere, even to this city 
where historical associations are so in har- 
mony with our denominational spirit of 
independence. There was simply no alter- 
native; for the report was brought to us 
that the hotels at Saratoga refused to make 
any reduction, a circumstance which in it- 
self would have been fatal to our gathering. 

Bad, indeed, were it, if our denominational 
interests were bound by a necessity of meet- 
ing in one locality. When, for sufficient rea- 
sons, we turned, with a lingering gaze, from 
Saratoga, as one always turns from an as- 
sured success to an experimental future, we 
never faltered in our desire to come here; 
and our early choice was fortified by the 
hearty response of the . churches here, and 
the unfaltering enthusiasm with which you 
have supported all our plans and brought 
them to this triumphant culmination. The 
interests of our gathering are greater than 
place can create or place can cool. 

In beginning our report at the last Con- 
ference, it was with great satisfaction we 
announced the imperial gift by one who has 
always been identified with our faith, Mr. 
Enoch Pratt of Baltimore, of more than 
a million dollars to establish in that city 
a free library. Since then, another institu- 
tion, with even larger generosity, has been 
founded by a member of one of our 



churches, and opened upon its kindred edu- 
cational work. More than a year ago, Mr. 
Jonas G. Clark of Worcester conveyed to 
a board of trustees one million dollars, to 
be used by them in carrying out a long- 
cherished purpose of his to establish a uni- 
versity of the broadest character and upon 
the most generous plan. But, in addition 
to that, Mr. Clark has himself erected a 
central building for the university, of com- 
modious proportions, with lecture-rooms and 
class-rooms in some respects, perhaps, supe- 
rior to any in existence; and other build- 
ings in connection with the scope of the 
university are already rapidly approaching 
completion. A president and staff of 
professors have been chosen, some of them 
widely and favorably known in the world 
of letters ; and, last month, this latest born 
of our educational institutions was dedi- 
cated to its beneficent purposes. 

We rejoice to think of a man of rare suc- 
cess in business enterprises pursuing for 
many years so grand an idea. We trust he 
may live long enough to see some of the 
best results of his generosity. We extend 
to him the greetings of this Conference. 

The subject of denominational schools is 
one which is ever coming to our considera- 
tion. Every sect in Christendom, out of a 
desire to hold its young people to the faith 
it cherishes, has established schools where 
all the religious influences shall be in har- 
mony with that faith. The desire is moat 
natural; for persons who have any strong 
religious views regard them as of supreme 
importance, and on this account in many 
schools the doctrinal issues are made of 
more account than the imparting of knowl- 
edge according to the scientific method in 
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education, which seeks only for the truth, 
and trustingly awaits its results. Parents 
cannot be insensible to any efforts made to 
lead their children into theological views 
they have outgrown, which are a constant 
offence to the spirit of our day ; and if in 
any school such efforts are made, directly or 
indirectly, that is a sufficient reason to refuse 
any encouragement or support to it. 

But the fact is that very few persons of 
the liberal training hold their theological 
views with so critical a discernment that 
they put them above all considerations of 
place or convenience or expense or social 
standing. If the atmosphere of a school is 
in a general way Christian, and its super- 
intendence careful, homelike, — if it is sup- 
ported by their friends, and recommended 
by those in whom they have confidence, — 
that is as far as their inquiry or scrutiny 
extendi Now, the larger and best institu- 
tions of learning everywhere are certainly 
escaping the sectarian tests and the secta- 
rian methods and the sectarian efforts. 
The movement is slow, but it is sure ; and 
it is sure to come in an accelerating pace. 
Whether it is owing to the leavening influ- 
ence of the liberal faith or the adoption of 
the scientific method, the fact is plain. It 
is simply inevitable that very rapidly all 
lower preparatory or independent schools 
which mean to have any standing in the 
educational world must follow the same 
spirit of the age. 

There has been no denomination in Chris- 
tendom which from the beginning has so 
badly, universally, and persistently opposed 
and denounced the evils of sectarianism, and 
which has in so large degree escaped its 
spirit and its methods; and it would be 
regarded as a great step backward if we 
were to attempt now to encourage the very 
thing we have objected to, and suffered 
from in others. The higher remedy is to 
emphasize more vigorously our objections to 
all denominational schools as such, to bear 
our witness against them under any and 
every form, and to suffer a little longer 
until our vindication comes. For, if we 



mean anything by denominational schools, 
we mean that there the religious doctrines 
we cherish shall be taught, and that other 
doctrines shall be ignored, or that all doc- 
trines shall be quietly laid aside, and the 
schools, so far as theology is concerned, be 
colorless, if such a thing be possible. But 
to others no doctrinal teaching or liberal 
doctrines are as objectionable as the system 
called "evangelical" is to us; and there is 
no practical issue to this question but to 
insist more and more loudly that all schools 
shall be delivered as rapidly as possible 
from every sectarian influence, and estab- 
lished upon the scientific method, — which 
means the best actual knowledge attainable 
in any department, — and that as we cannot 
expect schools to attend to that moral train- 
ing which belongs to the home and the church, 
so we cannot permit them to deal with any of 
those systems of doctrine, or modes of faith, 
which also are* the province of the home 
and the church. 

While, therefore, the Council would foster 
and encourage to the uttermost the schools 
which are already nominally in our faith, — 
among which are Antioch College and the 
schools at Greenfield, Mass., and Andover, 
N.H., — it would be in harmony with the 
desire to put the merits of a wise instruc- 
tion in the foreground, and, as we have 
objected to sectarian influences in education, 
to pat away denominational distinctions as 
much as possible, and to make them so good 
that parents must patronize them because 
there their children can fitfd the best mental 
training. In this connection, we would also 
mention the Meadville Theological School, 
for which a special report is to be made at 
this Conference. 

At the session of our National Confer- 
ence at Saratoga in 1880 there was formed 
the Women's Auxiliary Conference. Its 
purposes were somewhat vague ; but it was 
the very natural outcome of a desire, ex- 
pressed by many persons in various parts of 
the country, connected with many churches 
or apart from all, to bring together the 
women of our faith in closer consultation 
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and more active cooperation. However in- 
definite the early leadings were, the results 
were most definite and encouraging. The 
number of .conferences in the various 
churches rapidly multiplied, a missionary 
spirit was aroused, denominational life was 
encouraged, contributions were increased, 
and various new churches were established, 
or enabled to support services, almost en- 
tirely through the generous aid of the 
Women's Auxiliary Association. Every ef- 
fort to enlarge its influence, to make it 
truly national, to have the women of our 
churches throughout the whole country 
unite upon denominational matters, to con- 
sult together upon denominational issues 
and to deepen missionary interest, has the 
hearty sympathy of the Council. But, inas- 
much as ihe Women's Conference was or- 
ganized very distinctly as auxiliary to this 
Conference, the Council cannot but view 
with some solicitude any movement which 
would point to any other treasury or to any 
other centre of our denominational activity 
than the American Unitarian Association ; 
for this is a subject which has come before 
this Conference again and again, with refer- 
ence to our own relations to that organiza- 
tion, and decided with more and more em- 
phasis that the National Conference would 
remain in all its relations simply an advisory 
body. But we are confident that, where so 
many persons are deeply interested in our 
cause, every new effort and every earnest 
discussion will, in the end, be fruitful only of 
harmonious and increased results. 

The attitude of our body toward foreign 
missions has been one of such general inac- 
tion, if not opposition, that the interest 
which has been awakened the past two 
years in the Japanese Mission has created 
some surprise. 

The work of foreign missions, which the 
Christian Church has carried on with such 
tremendous zeal, such earnest consecration, 
and such great generosity for now several 
centuries, is, perhaps, the most interesting 
problem in ecclesiastical history. Personal 
sacrifices and personal devotion to this cause 



have been unparalleled. Weary journey- 
ings, bitter privations, actual tortures, have 
only increased the determination to bear 
the gospel throughout all lands. The treas- 
ures of Christendom have been poured out 
to this end. We cannot pronounce such 
labors a failure. Schools have been estab- 
lished, charities have been instituted, and, 
as a rule, moral examples of the highest 
worth have been held before the people; 
and yet how little has really been effected 
upon the social customs, the manners, the 
thought, the education, the government, the 
religious life, of those great Oriental nations I 

The fact is the whole missionary effort 
has been misdirected. It has assumed 
there was but one true religion, — the Chris- 
tian ; that Christianity was a revelation dif- 
ferent in kind and attested in a different 
manner from any other; and that, there- 
fore, these worshippers really had not a 
religion. That was a tremendous impulse 
to conscientious men and women — as such 
multitudes of missionaries have been — to go 
forth and convert the heathen and save 
them from future damnation ; but it was an 
impalse which rested upon a basis more un- 
substantial than a dream. The researches 
of comparative theology have swept all that 
away. The Japanese, it seems, in their freer 
intercourse with Western life and earlier 
adoption of its customs and thought (and 
what Japan has done earlier, the other Ori- 
ental nations will be pretty sure to do 
later), became interested in the fact that 
there was one Christian body holding alto- 
gether different views in regard to universal 
religion and the true missionary idea ; and 
out of that has grown our mission among 
them. 

What its result may be it is altogether 
too early to foretell. The early glow of 
enthusiasm in regard to the mission has 
been met with misgivings arising from the 
magnitude of the work ; and, moreover, we 
do not want to sustain a mission to gratify 
the intellectual curiosity of a few of the 
Japanese aristocracy, who profess an ex- 
treme agnosticism and indifference to every- 
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thing which Christian worship includes. 
Bat still, when all is said, while this is not 
a work of our seeking, it has been pressed 
upon us by some of the most Bincerely 
religious of the Japanese; and, even upon 
our own more moderate ground, it is im- 
possible to draw back. We confess the 
superiority of Christianity. No one can 
pursue any mission in education, in science, 
in politics, or in religion, if he is not aglow 
with the feeling that his faith is better, 
higher than others. There may not be 
persecution, there may be a receptive mind 
to new truth from every source ; but we do 
nothing with any heart unless we are as- 
sured that our view is better. We are 
liberal Christians solely because we believe 
this is the higher and more helpful interpre- 
tation of Christianity ; and we support this 
mission solely because we believe this is 
more helpful to humanity than anything 
the Oriental religions have to offer or has 
been offered to them by the evangelical 
system of missions. We insist upon it, it 
must be undertaken with a deep responsi- 
bility and an earnest conviction of the supe- 
riority of our faith, that it must be carried 
on with a determined purpose M to spread 
pure Christianity," that it must be actuated 
by a profound religious motive, — yes, and 
that, in the highest and best sense, its only 
aim must be to convert. 

With this understanding, it seems to the 
best informed that a great and beneficent 
work lies open to our hands, and that 
already much has been done to give it a fa- 
vorable reception, and to inspire the hope of 
abundant success. It has been entered 
upon by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion with full confidence of the support of 
our churches; and the Council urges upon 
all of them the absolute necessity of giving 
to the Japanese Mission a generous, hearty, 
and fair trial. 

This, however, must not be done to the 
neglect of missions nearer home, appealing 
to us more strongly than ever. In the 
South, in the West, in the Middle States,— 
and even in New England itself, — there are 



opportunities we dare not pass by. There 
are faithful and tried ministers at work; 
and we must not let them be discouraged 
by hearing of this new enthusiasm about 
Japan, while Texas or California or Georgia 
or Wisconsin or Michigan or New England 
meets with a languid response. We want 
to do more work in all directions, that each 
may supplement the other ; and for this the 
Council appeals to the churches that the 
proposed additional contribution of 9100,- 
000 shall not f ail. 

It is with a profound sense of the losses 
which have occurred to this Conference since 
its last session that we refer to the deaths of 
those most widely known and warmly loved 
among us, which have left blanks in our 
fellowship it seems impossible to fill* Dr. 
William 6. Eliot, whose efficient ministry 
at St. Louis covers so large a part of the 
history of that city, identified himself most 
closely not only with every philanthropical 
and educational work there, but with every 
interest of this body. It would be difficult 
to find anywhere the record of a more active 
and successful and influential Christian 
church than that which grew up under his 
labors, and made itself felt throughout the 
State. When the clouds of civil war gath- 
ered over us, with a foreboding of trouble 
which the border States most fully realized, 
his voice and power were thrown with in- 
tense earnestness for the side of union and 
liberty, and, with what vast influence 
throughout his community, only those can 
tell who have known something of his 
labors and of the universal respect paid to 
his memory. He had the confidence of 
that growing city, and it responded with 
lavish generosity to all his appeals; for 
every one knew he asked nothing for selfish 
purposes, only for human welfare. And, as 
he grew old, and with a lingering regret 
that he could no longer take an active part 
in those benevolent and educational and re- 
ligious movements for which he had spent 
his life, his views upon all moral questions, 
grew only more radical and mere pronounced. 

Dr. James Freeman Clarke, whose i*mi)fa r 
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form was almost always present at every 
gathering, and whose voice was heard upon 
almost every question which came before 
our consideration, is the greatest loss onr 
churches have sustained since the death of 
Channing. Indeed, his writings have prob- 
ably been more widely read in this country 
than those of our great founder, for they 
touched and helped every question of prac- 
tical issue ; and, if they are not assured of 
as great a permanency in our literature, 
they have done for the present generation 
quite as effective a work. He was a most 
diligent gleaner in all theological fields ; and 
in active philanthropy, wherever a voice 
was needed for reform, for liberty, for 
ecclesiastical freedom, his was sure to be 
heard. Living, he was listened to and read 
with delight by thousands, surrounded by 
troops of admiring and loving friends ; and, 
dying, our churches everywhere cherish 
his memory with ever^eepening respect 

Nor can we omit to name Rev. Henry W. 
Foote, who, although among a younger gen- 
eration, as the faithful and earnest minister 
of the historical King's Chapel in Boston, 



filled a unique place in our denomination. 
Never were church and minister more fully 
and lovingly identified. His life was fra- 
grant with the spiritual graces. 

In conclusion, the Council would affirm 
its most positive conviction that, in the 
moral, the theological, and the religious life 
of this land, the churches which this Con- 
ference represents, and the views upon 
which they are established, have an impor- 
tant mission ; and, if they are faithful to it, 
they can do much, as they have done much, 
to bring near the kingdom of God. All 
scientific researches, all theological discus- 
sions, and the spirit of the age are in the 
direction of that liberty, that unity, and 
that universal religion we have empha- 
sized. If we cannot organize them and 
make them a living power, others will ; for 
their triumph is sure. We desire only to 
carry into every region, and to transform 
every human interest by, the spirit of pure 
Christianity. 

All of which is respectfully submitted by 
the Council*. 



REPORT OF THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 



BY BEY. GRINDALL REYNOLDS, SECRETARY. 



It is now a quarter of a century since the 
first National Conference met. What has 
the body to show for this twenty-five years' 
life ? Certainly, those years have united us 
and inspired us. They have put new hope 
into our plans and fresh vigor into our 
work. As a binding and cheering influ- 
ence, the National Conference has been a 
great success. Trace our denominational 
life. How great the change ! What a feel- 
ing of union has grown up! How much 
nearer our churches and ministers have 
drawn to each other! How real our sense 
of duty to the world has become ! 

But what effect has this twenty-five years' 
life had on our practical efficiency ? We all 
admit that it has put our people into a more 
friendly posture. But has it taught us to do 
more and better work ? Has it helped our 
national executive, the American Unitarian 
Association, to act with greater energy and 
success ? Yes : it has. These meetings 
strengthen action quite as much as they 
quicken feeling. Look at the record. Be- 
fore the war, we had scant two hundred and 
fifty societies. To-day, we number hardly 
less than four hundred ; and the larger part 
of this increase has come within ten or fif- 
teen years. Our distribution of tracts could 
not have exceeded fifteen thousand. It is 
safe to say that this year it will be twenty 
times that amount. Our churches raised 
for all forms of missionary work only 
96,000. This year we received (including 
amounts given for the Montana School and 



the Church Building Fund) over 960,000. 
Twenty-five years ago all the denomina- 
tional head-quarters we had was a small 
room in the rear of a bookstere. Now, on 
Beacon Street, we have a noble building, 
with ample accommodations, in which there 
is carried on successfully an amount of re- 
ligious, moral, and benevolent work which 
in our old quarters it was impossible even 
to undertake. 

We do not make this statement in the 
spirit of vain-glory. We recognize that in 
outward dimensions, like the conies, we are 
a feeble folk. Nor are we yet half-awake. 
Our duty outstrips our generosity. If we 
are to occupy the fields open to us and be 
true to our opportunites, before the close of 
another twenty-five years our annual mis- 
sionary gifts must be many times $60,000. 
We make this statement because it proves 
the permanent value of the National Con- 
ference. It may be a denominational pic- 
nic. We devoutly hope so. For all the 
high and innocent pleasure which it brings, 
for all the good social life and sympathy 
which it creates, we are profoundly thank- 
ful. But its friendly meetings, its earnest 
debates, its revealing of good work to be 
done, have brought vigor into our counsels 
and activity into our work. He is blind 
who does not see it We make this state- 
ment, also, to put at rest the foolish rumor 
which has come into print that Unitarian- 
ism in America is fast declining, so that 
from far-off Hungary the pathetic question 
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comes, "Is it true that Unitarianism in your 
country is dying?" What the facts say is, 
Never was our blood warmer, never did our 
pulse have a stronger beat, never was our 
work greater in amount or results, and es- 
pecially never had we a larger place to fill. 

So much for the past. What of the 
future? This: we ought to accomplish in all 
branches of our work a vast deal more than 
we have as yet even attempted. In twenty- 
five or thirty years we have increased the 
annual circulation of our tracts from fifteen 
thousand to three hundred thousand copies. 
This is well. But should we rest there, con- 
tented ? Should not our aim be to put our 
tracts into every home in the land, so that 
every man and woman shall have the oppor- 
tunity to know how true, how cheerful, how 
inspiring, how helpful to good life, our views 
are? With our efficient Women's Confer- 
ence and Post-office Mission, we may expect 
that the yearly call may soon have to be 
stated in millions rather than thousands. 

We turn to church extension. Thirty 
years ago— yes, twenty-five years ago— there 
was but one Unitarian church on the Pacific 
Coast. Now there are eighteen. Thirty 
years ago, we had in that whole region from 
the Alleghanies to the Rocky Mountains 
only fourteen churches; now, ninety. In 
the same period, sixty-three new societies 
have come into being in the New England 
and Middle States. Does this extension 
measure either our opportunity or our duty? 
Any one conversant with the field and the 
work knows that there is hardly a large 
city or town in the United States where a 
Liberal Christian church might not be 
planted. We do not mean that it could be 
done easily or at once. To do it would 
require means, patient labor, and, above all, 
men, — sensible, well trained, capable of 
preaching good sermons, and equally ca- 
pable of securing confidence and of leading 
in the work of organization. These things 
given, we might add twenty every year 
to the list of our churches. Nor would such 
addition be a matter simply of denomina- 
tional pride. It would be a public benefit. 



In all these places there are large numbers 
of people who do not find nourishment in 
the churches of the old faith, and do not 
attend them. To bring these back to 
church relations, to furnish them truth 
which at once satisfies the reason, warms 
the heart, and elevates the life, is something 
good to do. And our worst opponents will 
hardly deny that a Liberal Christian church 
is apt to promote in its members public 
spirit, benevolent activity, and hooest living. 
But a call has come to us from beyond 
the Pacific. Japan, a nation of forty mill- 
ions of intelligent people, has for many 
years thrown its doors wide open to re- 
ceive Western civilization and Western arts 
and customs. It now seems to be ready to 
adopt our Western religion. It is not nec- 
essary, it is not desirable, to compare the 
relative fitness of the various Christian 
sects to attract and help the Japanese mind. 
Let each do its work in its best way, with 
charity. Enough for us that a large body 
of cultivated and influential people, who 
have cut loose from the native religions, 
and who cannot accept the evangelical 
forms of Christian faith, are drawn toward 
our presentation of Christianity. The visit 
of Mr. Knapp to Japan has amply demon- 
strated the existence of such a body. His 
glad reception by thoughtful people, the 
astonishing impression made by his single 
voice and pen, have added a romantic chap- 
ter to our Unitarian history. One at first 
asks, Is this story real? Is it not a mental 
mirage, which will disappear as we gaze? 
But the unsought testimony of one most 
thoroughly acquainted with Japanese life 
assures us that it is a reality. And, when 
he confidently affirms that it is in our 
power to have our advent in Japan more 
beneficial to its people than all our commer- 
cial and social relations combined, that it 
may well make as strong impression upon 
Eastern life as the coming of the Pilgrim 
and Puritan did on Western life, we feel, 
indeed, that a call has come to us of no 
ordinary nature. Shall we heed it ? Can 
we give anything but one answer? But to 
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say we will heed it, what does that mean 
but a fresh call upon our slender resources 
of men and means ? 

Too evident it is for debate that, if the 
past few years have been marked by fresh 
activity, enlarging liberality, and acceler- 
ated progress, the future will make a still 
larger demand for these things. 

What can this National Conference do 
to aid the Association in its work? Im- 
press upon our churches and upon our peo- 
ple that they are responsible for the use of 
the light given them. That is just what 
the Conference has done in the past. That 
is the great reason for its being, — that it 
has brought more ljfe into our veins, that 
it is modifying our intense individuality, 
that it is making us feel that every gift- 
material prosperity^ intellectual fulness, re- 
ligious light— brings with it accountability 
to do good and communicate ; that it is 
teaching us to be proud of that word-— of 
which, I think, we have sometimes been 
ashamed — missionary. We shall need all 
this quickening and inspiring process, not 
less, but tenfold more, in the future. For, 
as I read the signs of the times, all the 
activity of the last twenty-five years marks 
a time of change and growth. We shall 
not hereafter be satisfied simply with solving 
knotty intellectual problems.- We shall de- 
mand to go forward, more and more to com- 
bine for good work, that the world may be a 
little wiser, a little better, and a little more 
joyful for what the Lord has given us. In 
that march forward, we shall need to have 
behind us churches and people that believe 
that they have a God-given mission. 

The question of means must always press 
upon an executive body, like the American 
Unitarian Association, which does the prac- 
tical work and has to furnish the sinews of 
war. To drop from faith to the question of 
monetary fidelity seems a mundane step, 
just as it did when we had in the late war 
to pass from patriotism to a consideration 
of the Commissary Department. But in 
both cases the step must be taken. One of 
our earnest ministers the other day called 



the Association "a fossil." He could not 
have made a greater mistake. The Asso- 
ciation is an enthusiast, — we had almost 
said a fanatic. And it is this enthusiasm 
which has enabled it to go forward unflinch- 
ingly and do the work it found to do, with- 
out any sufficient support from the churches, 
and which «it could not have done except by 
the benefaction of departed saints. It is 
this enthusiasm which it desires to commu- 
nicate to our people. It would fain have 
our religious enterprises put on, the same 
plane of interest and liberality on which 
material enterprises are placed. A Chicago 
paper said, the other day, that the city must 
not be content to raise fifteen millions of 
dollars to secure the Exposition. It must 
double the sum. Very likely the remark 
was an extravagant one. Would not the 
same spirit, however, which dictated it, if 
directed to religious ends, raise in twenty- 
four hours the 9100,000 fund we so much 
need ? Would it not fill the empty treasury 
of the Church Building Fund, so that it 
could at once answer the calls of the half- 
dozen young churches which are knocking 
in vain at its doors ? Would it not make 
the annual gift of the churches ample for 
the annual need ? 

One other consideration will come before 
the Conference, — the need of more strong, 
well-trained, sensible missionary men. We 
cannot blink the fact. In the past, Cam- 
bridge and Meadville have hardly supplied 
men enough to fill the places made vacant 
by sickness, age, and death, leaving no new 
men for new work. We are well aware 
that this need has been to a degree supplied 
by men who have come to us from other 
denominations. We are thankful for the 
good work which many of them have done. 
We could not have dispensed with them. 
But, after all, a religious body is not in the 
condition it should be if it cannot secure 
the services of its own children. Several 
. plans are before our body, to secure a fur- 
ther endowment to establish the much 
needed James Freeman Clarke Professorship • 
at Meadville ; while at Madison and in Cal- 
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ifornia there is agitation for new schools, 
if not in connection with existing universi- 
ties, at any rate haying the advantage of 
their outfit. We sympathize with all these. 
But perhaps we should be inclined to say, 
"One thing at a time/' Let us complete 
Meadville, give it a full choir of professors, 
then see what we can do further .West. At 
any rate, let us say, give us men, men of 
sagacity as well as learning and piety, men 
fitted to construct new tabernacles as well 
as to keep in order old ones, more of them. 
In conclusion, let me say: "Men and 
brethren, and sisters just as much, we have 



fallen upon new times. We have not, like 
the fathers, to justify our separate existence. 
That battle is fought out. We have taken 
our places among acknowledged Christian 
forces. A few purblind theologians may 
doubt it. But nobody will long heed them. 
Before us is a real work, to make men's con- 
ceptions of religion reasonable and their use 
of it practical. To do that work, we need 
enthusiasm, devotion, patience, liberality, all 
we can get of them. 

Yes: to do your work, the Association 
asks from you these things. 



WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 



REPORT OF THE SECRETARY, REV. JOHN R. BFFINOER. 



Once more, in response to the invitation 
of the Council of this national body, I have 
the honor to report for the Western Unita- 
rian Conference. Looking back over the 
three years intervening since the last report 
given at Saratoga, I gather, in the brief time 
allotted me, a few facts and figures that 
may intimate to you something of the scope 
and spirit of the work we are trying to do 
in the West. 

While I must, with regret, report that 
several of the Western churches, among 
them some of the older and wealthier ones, 
have not during these three years officially 
co-operated with the Western Unitarian 
Conference, still these have been years of 
uninterrupted activity and encouraging 
growth within our borders. 

The headquarters have been maintained 
as usual, with all their activities. Seventeen 
new societies have been formed, and twenty 
new churches built or purchased (including 
four where work had been previously 
begun), fifteen of them by societies in 
active co-operation with the Western Con- 
ference. 

The Conference has raised and disbursed 
for current expenses $9,260.43. It holds 
intact the little fund of 93,000 which came 
to it from Mr. Frothingham's Society of 
New York, known as the "Frothingham 
Fund," which, though free to be used, has 
been preserved through years of severe 
strain upon conference resources by the gen- 
erous and self-sacrificing gifts of friends of 
the Conference, who have rallied to its sup- 
port with unwavering loyalty and affection. 
Although bounded by certain geographical 
lines, the spiritual boundaries of the Confer- 
ence extend into the States of New York, 



Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Pennsyl- 
vania, whence generous contributions have 
been received. 

Besides the 93,000 above mentioned, the 
Conference has on its subscription books 
over 915,000 of the 950,000 endowment fund 
asked for at its last session. The object of 
this fund, as stated by the committee of 
laymen having it in charge, is, — 

"To give greater permanency and effi- 
ciency to the missionary work of the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference, which, after serv- 
ing the cause of religious liberty and practi- 
cal piety for thirty-seven years, has proven 
its right to public confidence, and its ca- 
pacity effectually to work for the cause of 
liberal religion : and to place the Conference 
on a firm basis as an organization that is 
fundamentally committed to the propaga- 
tion of a religion in which character will 
be made superior to all thought lines or 
doctrinal distinctions." 

The committee also expresses its confi- 
dence "that in this fund there is the begin- 
ning of a permanent Unitarian Headquar- 
ters Building for the West; that such a 
fund would greatly increase the national 
and non-sectional enthusiasm in our cause ; 
and that, recognizing the law of geograph- 
ical limitations, the West could then take 
an honest share of the work which belongs 
to it, and which this active and progressive 
civilization demands." 

Contributions to this fund are still in 
order; and we confidently appeal to our 
friends everywhere to lend a hand in raising 
this modest endowment, which is meant to 
give strength and efficiency to our Western 
work. 

In pursuance of this work, the secretary 
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has travelled over 50,000 miles and preached 
in fifty-one of the seventy-six active societies, 
besides visiting many other places where 
occasional services have been held and 
breaking ground for the first time in new 
fields. Calls come to him from distant parts 
of the conference territory, far in excess of 
his ability to respond to them; and doors of 
opportunity are often seen ajar, which can- 
not be entered for lack of means to meet the 
necessary expenses. It is confidently ex- 
pected that in the near future the comple- 
tion of the endowment fund will put the 
Conference in a position to follow up its 
work of opening new fields, with such 
substantial aid as is often imperatively 
needed to insure successful and permanent 
organization. 

One most encouraging feature of our 
work has been an increasing demand for 
the literature put forth by Unity Publishing 
Committee. Over one hundred and ten 
thousand Unity mission and Unity short 
tracts have been distributed by this com- 
mittee. Besides these there has been a 
larger demand for the current sermons of 
Savage and Chadwick and the tract publica- 
tions of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. It is a significant fact that people 
everywhere are reaching out after our litera- 
ture, and that our tracts are not pressed upon 
them as a medicine for their souls, which 
they take with wry faces, but are eagerly 
sought after, and the most of them paid for 
as something valuable and important. 

As an indication of local interest in the 
maintenance of the work of the Conference, 
I may mention the organization, one year 
ago, of the Unitarian Club of Chicago, the 
object of which is stated to be to promote 
the spirit of fellowship, to help maintain the 
central headquarters, and to co-operate in 
the work of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence and of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. Following our Western custom, this 
club welcomes to its membership both men 
and women, its first vice-president being a 
woman, and also its secretary. 

The last three sessions of the Western 



Conference have each presented especial 
points of interest. At the session of 1887 
a new resolution was passed concerning a 
declaration of fellowship and faith, which 
was offered as a substitute for two resolu- 
tions presented the year before at Cincin- 
nati, one of which was at that time passed, 
the other rejected. This resolution of fel- 
lowship and faith, adopted by a vote of 
fifty-nine to thirteen, reads as follows: — 

Resolved, That, while the Western Unitarian 
Conference has neither the wish nor the right to 
bind a single member by declarations concerning 
fellowship or doctrine, it yet thinks some prac- 
tical good may be done by setting forth in simple 
words the things most commonly believed to- 
day among us, the statement being always 
open to restatement, and to be regarded only as 
the thought of the majority. 

Therefore, speaking in the spirit and under- 
standing above set forth, we, delegates of the 
Western Unitarian churches in conference as- 
sembled at Chicago, May 19, 1887, declare our 
fellowship to be conditioned on no doctrinal tests, 
and welcome all who wish to join ns to help 
establish trnth and righteousness and love in the 
world. 

And, inasmuch as many people wish to know 
what Unitarianism commonly stands for, speaking 
always in the spirit above set forth, we make the 
following statement of its past history and our 
present faiths. 

This statement is printed as Unity Short 
Tract No. 17, and is omitted here. 

At the thirty-fourth annual session of the 
Conference,— May 15, 16, 17, 1888,— was 
celebrated "Fifty Years of Emerson," it 
being the fiftieth anniversary of the "Divin- 
ity School Address." The exercises con- 
sisted of hymns (one written for the occa- 
sion by F. L. Hosmer), prayer, responsive 
readings from Emerson, great sentences 
from Emerson (from the audience), several 
addresses, and a poem by John W. Chadwick. 

A commemoration pamphlet was issued, 
printed in brown ink on heavy laid paper, 
containing the order of exercises and the 
"Divinity School Address"; and, by a reso- 
lution of the Conference, the churches, 
Unity Clubs, Sunday-schools, study-classes, 
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Post-office Iklissions, Sunday circles, and 
similar organizations throughout the West, 
were requested to observe the Emerson 
semi-centennial, "that thereby the influence 
of a great soul might be extended, and an 
acquaintance with this epoch-working paper 
in the history of Unitarian ism be increased." 
In harmony with this suggestion, Emerson 
Memorial Services were held in a number 
of our churches. Thus did the Conference 
testify its gratitude for the spiritual quick- 
ening which has come to the world from 
the Father of Lights through the soul of 
Emerson. 

At the session of 1880, "Thirty Years of 
Darwin" was the topic for a day, which led 
up to noble heights of thought and spiritual 
suggestion ; and it has already been proposed 
and adopted by our board, that a Theodore 
Parker day signalize the session of the next 
Conference, in May, 1890, thirty years from 
that May-day in Florence, when "the great 
soul fell asleep so softly that the most 
anxious watchers knew not that the last 
breath had been drawn." 

In such studies and observances, the 
Western Unitarian Conference desires to 
testify its gratitude toward those who have 
opened the way for a broader, more rational, 
more inclusive religion, and to make some 
contribution toward the upbuilding of that 
faith which finds God in the nature of 
things and in the soul of man. 

One or two general reflections, and I am 
done. 

I might dwell on the perplexities and ob- 
structions which vex our Unitarian work 
in common with that of all other religious 
bodies. But, believing as I do that these 
are but the signs of health and growth, — the 
stragglings of the spirit for adequate ex- 
pression; believing that they are educa- 
tional, and leading us on to greater strength 
and nobler union and larger efficiency, — I 
cannot be persuaded to take up any wail 
on account of them. Let me rather point 
you to some of the things that seem to me 
full of encouragement and hope for the 
Unitarian movement in the West. 



There is coming to be in the Western 
churches a growing consciousness of or- 
ganic unity, — a stronger feeling of belong- 
ing somewhere, of being part of a larger 
whole. And this, too, without loss of that 
feeling of congregational and local inde- 
pendence which is characteristic of us and 
accords so well with the genius of our 
American institutions. In the most of our 
churches there is increasing desire for co- 
operation. We have our six State Con- 
ferences, working with more or less 
efficiency, toward which the churches are 
directing money and interest. And, at the 
last session of the Western Conference, 
four-fifths of the active churches of the 
West — sixty out of seventy-six — sent reports 
of their work and condition either directly 
by their pastors or lay officials or through 
the secretaries of State conferences; and, 
from some of those churches not officially 
co-operating with the Conference, individual 
members pay the average amount of the 
former church contributions. 

Parishes in search of ministers and minis- 
ters in quest of parishes have referred their 
problems to headquarters during the past 
year as never before since my official con- 
nection with the Conference. The cor- 
respondence of the summer months, usually 
a time of inactivity in our parishes, has 
resulted in the settlement of six ministers 
and in several temporary engagements for 
ministers coming to take a look at the 
Western field. Such unity of action, such 
mutual dependence and helpfulness, seem 
to me to be indications of a growing inter- 
est in and recognition of the benefits of 
organized effort. 

Furthermore, there is growing among 
our people a larger trust in principles. In 
the churches with which I am familiar there 
is but little nervousness about doctrines or 
statements, and a growing confidence in the 
power of truth to make its way and compel 
the allegiance of all reasonable minds, a 
hopeful forward look, a feeling that what- 
ever is of God cannot be overthrown, and a 
settled conviction that righteousness is the 
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true test of piety. The thought is working 
itself out clearer among Unitarians that it 
is our duty, first, to lead the good life, to be 
just and helpful and public-spirited; and, 
secondly, to be intellectually sincere, to pro- 
fess to believe only that which commends 
itself to reason and conscience, to say no 
word and make no sign merely in obedience 
to conventionality, but to speak right out of 
the heart of to-day's convictions, to trust 
ourselves to the broad stream of living truth 
that bears the world forward to ever nobler 
development and diviner wisdom. 

Another feature of our general outlook is 
in the good quality of many of the men and 
women who are to-day offering themselves 
for the ministry of our churches. The 
empty pulpits are being supplied by a class 
of voting men and women of unusual prom- 
ise intellectually and of a devout and con- 
secrated spirit. And I would speak a word 
especially of the efficiency and acceptability 
of women in the Unitarian pulpit of to-day. 
They seem to be solving the problem of how 
to fill up empty pews in a most satisfactory 
manner. 

In one church, which has a woman for its 
pastor, where in former years the congrega- 
tion was discouragingly small, I found on 
a recent visit that the pews were all occu- 
pied, and that it had become necessary to 
fill the adjoining parlors with chairs to ac- 
commodate the growing congregation. 

In another church, which had been living 
at "a poor dying rate," — indeed, could hardly 
be said to live at all, — a marvellous resur- 
rection has taken place under the quicken- 
ing power of a woman in the pulpit. 

Doubtless, some go at first out of curios- 
ity ; but, as was said of many who thronged 
the revival meetings of early Methodism, 
"those who went to scoff remained to pray," 
so those who go to hear the woman preaoher 
as the sensation of the hour remain, if not 
to pray, at least to hear and to work, drawn 
by the power of earnestness and eloquence 
and womanly charm. Thus the women are 
paying us back for our distrust and grudg- 
ing permission to enter the ministry — which 



they are still compelled to do without the 
beneficiary assistance which is graciously 
offered to young men — by doing most noble 
service in our churches. 

What is more, they are, so far as I know, 
fostering that constructive spirit which is 
surely gaining ground among us. The suc- 
cessful preacher, all the time, is not the 
mere brilliant orator or ruthless iconoclast, 
but the constructive preacher. The sermons 
that people are calling for are not the con- 
troversial, but the practical and affirmative. 
The things that build up and strengthen are 
coming into ever greater demand. 

The establishment of the Western Unita- 
rian Sunday School Institute, which meets 
annually in October for a three or four days' 
session of resolute facing of Sunday-school 
problems, marks a growing interest in Sun- 
day-school work, which becomes each year 
more real and serious. 

The Unity Club, after much badgering 
and buffeting from those who are afraid of 
clubs, and those who were for the nonce 
unable to see how literary studies could 
promote religious growth, is taking its place 
among us as one of the recognized helps in 
the building up of the church. The Brown- 
ing craze may still serve as the butt of 
ridicule to a certain class of minds; but 
those who have been inspired and uplifted 
by the study of "Saul," "Abt Vogler," and 
"Paracelsus," will not join in the laugh. The 
young people who have studied the "Vision 
of Sir Launfal," or the moral problems pre- 
sented in the stories of Hawthorne and 
George Eliot, under a leader who. has him- 
self felt their moral stimulus and spiritual 
suggestion, are likely to be more interested 
in the Sunday preaching and better helpers 
ail around because of the inspiration of the 
Unity Club. 

Pursuing these lines of work, following 
the leadings of the spirit in our day, seeking 
for the "more light" that is ever breaking 
from the eternal word, we stand fast in our 
convictions and hold out the hand of fellow- 
ship to all those who would "live in the 
spirit." 



NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCES. 



BY REV. S. C. BEACH, OF DEDIIAM, MASS. 



Of the three hundred and ninety-one Uni- 
tarian churches named in the last issue of 
the Tear Book, two hundred and twenty- 
seven, or fifty-eight per cent., are in New 
England. This centre of gravity in our 
body, in more senses than one, is still east 
of Hudson River. With three or four ex- 
ceptions of persistent individualism, whose 
blessed function is to remind us that the 
Unitarian fellowship is larger than any for- 
mal machinery of fellowship, these New 
England churches are distributed into twelve 
State and Local Conferences, one of which, 
antedating the conference era, retains the 
name of "New Hampshire Association." 
For the purposes of the American Unitarian 
Association, the territory embraced in these 
twelve conferences is divided into the two 
departments of Northern and Southern New 
England, in each of which the Association 
employs an agent, not very well described by 
the term "missionary," whose business is 
to keep the Association in relation with the 
conferences, whose desire is to be of service 
to all the parishes, and whose mode of op- 
eration is to revolve upon an axis perpetu- 
ally, like a heavenly body. "Why cannot a 
minister own his house ?" asked a prophet's 
homesick six-year-old son. One practical 
difficulty was conveyed to his understand- 
ing. The boy paused a minute, and then 
exclaimed : "Papa, I'll tell you what I'll do. 
When I get to be a carpenter, I'll build you 
a house, and put it on wheels, and put it 
on a railroad track. You can own that" 
Such a residence would be specially suited 
to the wants of a minister-at-large, in a 
great parish like Northern or Southern New 
England. 



Ten of these twelve conferences are al- 
most wholly in Southern New England. 
The Suffolk, embracing twenty-six Boston 
churches, is peculiar in being entirely a 
city conference. It has ways and means of 
its own, is a law unto itself, and seldom 
conducts itself as the other conferences do. 
It has maintained Wednesday noon services 
in King's Chapel, young people's Sunday 
evening meetings, theatre meetings, and 
courses of doctrinal lectures or discussions. 
Two new societies have been formed within 
its boundaries. 

The South Middlesex Conference em- 
braces thirty-seven churches, and claims 
to be the largest in the denomination. It 
also claims to be a model of activity. "For 
three years," says the secretary, '"circuit 
meetings* have been carried on every win- 
ter all through the conference, at which 
our ablest men have spoken. Thus our 
strong churches have warded off diseases 
incident to plethora, and weak churches 
have been fed and encouraged. Within less 
than three years the conference has contrib- 
uted over 82,500 to reduce the debts of 
feeble churches and to organize new ones 
within its own borders. Daring this period, 
two vigorous promising societies — Winthrop 
and Beachmont — have been born, and no 
old ones have died." The Norfolk Confer- 
ence reports, "Within a year three new 
societies have been added to it, — Wollaston, 
East Weymouth, and Randolph." It is 
raising 9800 for East Weymouth, most of 
which sum has already been paid in. The 
Plymouth and Bay Conference reports, 
"Since the last National Conference the 
following societies have been started,-— 
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Whitman, North AbiDgtoo, Randolph, and 
Middleboro." This is the same Randolph 
just before reported by the Norfolk Confer- 
ence. Here is a case of disputed jurisdic- 
tion ; but the young society will be glad to 
know that it is heartily welcomed by two 
conferences. 

Among other good works, the Chan Ding 
Conference reports two new parsonages, and 
four church edifices renovated at an expense 
varying from 9500 to $5,000 each. The 
conference might be likened unto "the man 
who kept himself in repair." 

The Worcester Conference reports a 
"strong, new society" in Worcester, the 
third in that city, and the fruit of Messrs. 
Garver and Stebbins's missionary activity. 

Full details of these ten new societies can 
be obtained of Dr. Moors, than whom no 
one knows more of their history, as also of 
Allston, Mass., which has a church building; 
Pittsfield, which has Mr. Fenn, and is build- 
ing a church; and South Providence, R.I., 
the child of the Unitarian Club of that oity. 
Of these thirteen new societies, all but one 
are in the State of Massachusetts, than which 
probably no more appropriate place for mis- 
sionary endeavor exists. 

Connecticut would seem to offer no equiv- 
alent opportunities. " I have visited several 
towns in Connecticut," says Dr. Moors. " I 
find an abundance of unorthodoxy every- 
where ; but it does not gravitate toward us, 
but largely toward Spiritualism. I found 
very little encouragement for building up 
Unitarian societies in Connecticut." 

In Northern New England, the sphere of 
the New Hampshire Association and tho 
Maine Conference, Mr. Beane, as the fruit 
of his three years' itineracy, reports twelve 
new societies organized, three in suspended 
animation restored to life, and one orthodox 
Congregational parish taken up bodily and 
turned into a Unitarian, — sixteen in all, of 
which two, alas! need to be retouched by 
his magic wand, and fourteen survive to glo- 
rify his name. Within the limits of the 
Maine Conference, chiefly the fruit of Mr. 
Samuel A. Eliot's organizing genius, aided 



by students from Cambridge and Meadville, 
the Hancock Conference came into being 
this summer, and held an interesting session 
at Bar Harbor, attended by delegates from 
a dozen seashore congregations. Mr. Eliot 
says, " Whereas in 1887 there were but 
three liberal churches in Hancock County, 
there are now twelve, of which six bear the 
Unitarian name; and four of them were 
gathered by divinity students in their sum- 
mer vacation." Thus an important mission 
to the neglected classes from the cities has 
been inaugurated. 

For the present year, these Northern New 
England Conferences have to report but one 
society organized, and that not by the will 
of man. The establishment of a church is 
a luxury for which some one must pay. In 
Northern New England, we have reached 
the stage where for every dollar we con- 
tribute to the Association we ask for exactly 
two in return. That makes us a kind of 
religious dependency. The sentiment is 
outspoken in the pulpits, or at least the par- 
sonages of that region, that the present 
urgency is not for the multiplication of par- 
ishes, but for an equalizing of ways and 
means. The problem that presents itself in 
the two Northern conferences is how year by 
year to work the requirements down and the 
contributions up until the two aggregates 
balance. 

But too much must not be expected of 
this endeavor. To pay for their own relig- 
ion is not the only problem with which 
Northern New Englanders are wrestling. 
They have at the same moment taken upon 
themselves the great enterprises of coloniz- 
ing the Pacific Coast and furnishing the 
State of Massachusetts with an inexhaust- 
ible supply of politicians. The parish of 
Littleton, N.H., that in 1884 started bravely 
on its career with twenty-five or thirty fam- 
ilies, has lost nine of its best households by 
removal within the last three years. It is 
an exceptional success for this parish to have 
doubled its numbers, as I am told it has, 
within the last eight months. 

With parishes exposed to such drains and 
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not of tjen open to such successes, the problem 
of financial independence cannot be wrought 
out in a day. Nor can it be wrought out at 
all except by abandoning some of our foster- 
children, which would be sin, or by ever 
more generous and ever more systematic 
contributions from the strong, well-to-do 
churches, which shall be counted to them for 
righteousness. 

A missionary agency, hitherto strangely 
neglected by us, but never forgotten in the 
councils of Orthodoxy, is the denominational 
school. In that vast and one day to be 
rich and populous region, the Aroostook 
Valley, beyond the timber lands of Maine, 
at Houlton, you will find a Baptist academy, 
which is also the town's high school. Further 
on, at Fresque Isle, you will find an Episco- 
pal academy, which again is the town's high 
school. Is there any doubt what two denomi- 
nations will have the ascendency in all 
that vast, out-lying territory? u Thank 
God," says a writer in the Church Almanac, 
"to-day there is hardly a diocese without its 
high school for boys and girls." The value 
to us of schools where children of Unitarian 
parentage shall at least be protected in their 
faith is obvious. In the Prospect Hill 
School for girls, at Greenfield, Mass., and in 
the Proctor Academy for both sexes, at 
Andover, N.H., we have two such schools, 
both of high grade, excellent in their ap- 
pointments, and worthy of the patronage of 
the denomination. Both schools distinctly 
covenant that the teaching shall not be sec- 
tarian; and to that end the Prospect Hill 
School is deeded in trust to the American 
Unitarian Association, and the Proctor 
Academy is under the management of the 
Unitarian Educational Association of New 
Hampshire. Both schools are awaiting your 
donations and legacies. 

The history of the New England Confer- 
ences would be poorly written without men- 
tioning the Women's Auxiliary Conference. 
Of this valuable organization there are 
seventy-two branches in New England, of 
which fifty-five are in Massachusetts, eight 
in Maine, four in New Hampshire, three in 



Rhode Island, and one each in Vermont 
and Connecticut. We shall expect the 
same good service from our blessed mothers, 
sisters, and wives, whether they hereafter 
call themselves a "Conference," a "League," 
or an "Alliance." They may repudiate the 
word "Auxiliary," and may seek to sever 
the tie that binds us ; but we give them fair 
notice we shall not let them go. 

There is also a Men's Auxiliary Confer- 
ence, which exists for much the same pur- 
pose as the Women '8 Auxiliary, but, with 
that modesty peculiar to the male sex, 
drapes its good intentions by calling itself a 
"Club." We have now the Unitarian Club 
and the Channing Club of Boston, and the 
Unitarian Clubs of Providence, Water town, 
Medford, Arlington, Wotyirn, Somerville, 
Lowell, and South Middlesex. The South 
Middlesex Club is organized specifically 
"to promote, strengthen, and encourage the 
social and religious interests of the South 
Middlesex Conference." Several of these 
organizations are of necessity parish clubs, 
of which Watertown, with some pride, 
claims to have been the first. In other 
parishes, the parish or the church has come 
together under festal conditions, and done 
the things of a parish club without the for- 
mality of so organizing. What might be 
called "the issue in the East " is coming to 
be whether every parish shall have a Unita- 
rian Club, or, failing that, shall, once or 
twice a year, turn itself into such a club. 

An encouraging feature in the life of our 
New England churches is that young peo- 
ple's auxiliary conferences have come into 
being and activity, taking the name of 
"Guilds" or "Societies." .Among those who 
have had experience of their working, there 
is but one opinion upon the value of these 
organizations of the young people. 

We have had our day of transition in 
matters of faith: we appear to have entered 
upon a period of change in relation to 
methods. In 1865, King's Chapel restored 
to its Liturgy a form for the Service of 
Confirmation ; in 1868, under the same title, 
the Unitarian Association inserted a form 
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of service in iU "Hymn and Tune Book and 
Liturgy"; and, in 1871, Dr. Eliot of St. 
Louis printed a Manual for the use of 
cJawMJ* preparing for confirmation. Since 
thoHO (|uiet beginnings, the word "confir- 
mation" lias been spoken in our churches 
with a growing frequency. It belongs to 
a record of the Maine Conference to say 
that, at its last se8*ion, held in Portland, the 
subjoot of confirmation was given promi- 
nence, and was ably presented in an essay 
by Hov. J. L. Seward of Waterville. It 
may sorve to show that the discussions of 
a oonforonoo sometimes bear fruit to say 
that, in this same First Parish in Portland, 
a confirmation service has since been held 
with six candidates, and that a second class, 
numbering fourteen members, is already 
formed and under way. Doubtless, the 



result is due not solely to that one con- 
ference discussion. The conditions were 
wholly ripe ; and, when the apples are ready 
to fall, less credit belongs to the small boys 
who shake the bough. 

It would be possible to cite other indica- 
tions of a growing disposition among us to 
grapple directly with the practical problems 
of church and parish life, and to bring to 
their solution those divine keys to all solid 
success, constructive activity, and syste- 
matic work. In conclusion, it may be said 
that the condition of our New England 
churches is encouraging; that the pews are 
in the hands of an intelligent, earnest, loyal 
constituency ; and that, as a whole, the pul- 
pits are admirably manned. If ever they 
were better manned, it was a golden age. 



NEW YORK AND MIDDLE STATES CONFERENCES. 



BY REV. D. W. MOREHOUSE, OF NEW YORK. 



In his last annual report, the Secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association re- 
marked that "it will probably be harder 
to plant liberal Christianity in the soil of 
the Middle States, and on that account all 
the more necessary to do so, because there 
has been so little preparation of long and 
earnest discussion, Buch as preceded the 
movement in New England." This state- 
ment is literally true; and yet it does not 
tell the whole truth about the matter. It 
does not explain, for instance, why the 
conditions in the Middle States are less 
favorable to the planting of our churches 
than in the Western States and on the 
Pacific Coast ; for there, too, the preparation 
of long and earnest discussions, such as 
preceded the movement in New England, 
has been wanting. And yet it is undeni- 
ably true that the conditions of church ex- 
tension in the region lying west of the 
Middle States are far more favorable than 
here. 

The explanation of this difference is not 
far to seek. That movement westward 
which for the past thirty-five years has been 
steadily depleting our churches throughout 
the hill towns of New England, attracted 
by the larger, freer opportunities of the 
great West, has passed almost entirely 
over the Middle States. It is thus that the 
Western States — and more recently the Pa- 
cific Coast — have been blessed with large 
accessions of Eastern Unitarians. These 
men and women of New England training, 
reared in the free and inspiring atmosphere 
of our faith in the centres where its shaping 
influence has been most strongly felt, have 
carried their religious ideas, principles, and 
convictions with them, and, through their 



leavening influence upon the more plastic 
state of that Western society, have largely 
re-created there the conditions favorable to 
the spread of liberal Christianity which pre- 
vail in New England. 

Thus, with the exception of a few places 
which I shall mention presently, the Middle 
States and Canada have been without that 
preparation which has made New England 
and the West so much more favorable 
ground for the . planting of Unitarian 
churches. While less favored, then, than 
other portions of our country in the kinds 
of preparation, which I have just named, 
nevertheless here, as everywhere, a gen- 
eral preparation of men's minds for the 
reception of more liberal ideas in religion 
has been going on. All the agencies of 
enlightenment have been preparing the way 
for us. As a result, we find in all our 
larger towns groups, if not of Unitarians, at 
least of open and receptive minded people 
who are more or less dissatisfied with the 
old faiths, and out of sympathy with the 
aims and methods of the existing churches. 
Many of these people are ready to wel- 
come us. 

But the work of establishing churches 
where only this class is to be found is much 
harder than in places where there is a 
group of persons who have been brought 
up in the Unitarian faith. For this reason, 
we have to make haste more slowly, have 
to do work of a preparatory kind before 
these free but diverse elements can . be 
brought to coalesce well in a working church 
organization. Our aims and methods are 
so different from those of the churches they 
are familiar with that it takes time to 
inculcate our free principles and bring these 
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classes into harmony with the spirit of our 
work. They are usually more ready to en- 
gage in destructive than in constructive work. 

These, then, are the conditions which in 
these Middle States we have to take into 
account in pursuing our work of church 
extension. Under these circumstances, our 
work in most instances is necessarily more 
largely than elsewhere, in its first stages at 
least, an educational work. It is at this 
point that our Post-office Mission workers 
become our best helpers and missionaries. 
At this stage in the work, the silent printed 
page is a better and more economical means 
of making known our thought and prin- 
ciples than the human voice. In these 
cases, we make it our first object to obtain 
the name of every person in the community 
who will be likely to give a welcome to our 
literature; and these lists of names are 
turned over to our Post-office Mission sec- 
retaries, with the request that they open up 
correspondence with the persons whose 
names are given, and supply them regu- 
larly with our tracts and periodicals, supple- 
menting these, whenever there is a call for it, 
with the loan of books. Gradually, through 
correspondence with these, other names are 
added, and the circle is enlarged. In this 
way, the great principles and beliefs we 
stand for are made known to goodly num- 
bers of the most intelligent and thoughtful 
people in the communities thus selected. 
A constituency is educated into our faith and 
prepared for the work of church organiza- 
tion which is to follow. It is when our 
Post-office Mission work is thus concen- 
trated and systematically pursued that its 
best results are shown. 

It is our purpose to take in this way town 
after town throughout the Middle States 
and Canada, until our message shall have 
been made known in every community and 
every home that will open its doors to our 
literature shall have received it. This is 
our work of preparation, from which we 
confidently look to see an increasing num- 
ber of new churches come into existence 
each year. 



But, happily, our work is not all of this 
preparatory kind. Besides the attention 
given to strengthening some of the weaker 
churches, there have been organized, since 
this work was undertaken less than two 
years ago, three new churches, and a fourth 
is in process of organization, making an 
average of one for every six months. 

I intimated a moment ago that there are 
a few places where the conditions are more 
favorable to the immediate work of church 
extension than in most places throughout 
the Middle States. These exceptional 
places are of two kinds, — large manufactur- 
ing centres, like Pittsburg, and the attrac- 
tive and rapidly growing residence towns in 
the neighborhood of New York, chiefly on 
the Jersey side, like Plainfield, Montclair, 
and the Oranges. Into these places there 
has come within the last few years a con- 
siderable percentage of New England peo- 
ple. Here we find groups of Unitarians 
who are calling upon us to come and help 
them to organize churches of our faith. 
There are places enough of this kind to give 
us all we can do for the next two or three 
years in the way of organizing new socie- 
ties ; and we expect that, in the mean time, 
the work of preparation that is being car- 
ried on in other places will open up a 
steadily increasing number of opportunities 
for extending our work. 

In Canada, the conditions are in some re- 
spects more favorable to church extension 
than on this side the line. There English 
immigration has brought in a good percent- 
age of English Unitarians. Add to this a 
large Scotch population, which is now be- 
ginning to enjoy the freedom and the bless- 
ings of a wholesome revolt against Scotch 
Presbyterianism, and you have the condi- 
tions which make the extension of our 
churches in Canada, and especially in On- 
tario, not only feasible, but comparatively 
easy. 

A word now in regard to the new churches. 
The first of these was organized at Wood- 
bury, N. J., in October of last year. It was at 
once placed under the pastoral care of Rev. 
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William M. Gilbert of Vineland, who has con- 
tinned to care for it with great advantage 
to the new society, though, serving it as he 
does in connection with his Vineland par- 
ish, he is able to preach there only on San- 
day evenings. The church now has over 
seventy names on its roll of membership. 

The second new society was organized at 
Hamilton, Ont., in May last. It would be 
very interesting to give the history of the 
foundation of this vigorous and promising 
young society, but the necessity for brevity 
in this report forbids. The church has se- 
cured in Rev. James C. Hodgins a young 
pastor of rare ability, under whose success- 
ful administration it is steadily growing in 
strength and usefulness. It has every pros- 
pect of a very prosperous future before it. 

The third new church was established 
at Plainfield, N.J., one of the suburban 
towns before mentioned. Here are found a 
considerable group of New England Unita- 
rians, a few from Brooklyn and the West, 
and others who, not knowing themselves as 
Unitarians, were yet yearning for just the 
word and fellowship we had to offer them. 
We have been fortunate in getting Rev. 
W. P. Tilden to take temporary charge of 
the new parish ; and, under his administra- 
tion, it has gone on steadily surpassing our 
expectations. 

At Pittsburg, Pa., the only city of its size, 
I believe, in the United States in which we 
have no Unitarian church, the preliminary 
steps toward organization have already been 
taken. The outlook for a good strong so- 
ciety in this stronghold of Presbyterianism 
is very encouraging. Rev. Dr. James G. 
Townsend, who was so successful in his 
work at Jamestown, N.Y., is in charge of 
the new movement. 

From Orange, N. J., one of the most popu- 
lar of the suburban towns in the neighbor- 
hood of New York, a call has come from a 
group of Unitarian families to come over 
and help them establish a church ; and the 
first steps in that direction are now being 
taken. 

In this connection, I desire to make men- 



tion of the opportunity for establishing new 
churches in some of our larger and rapidly 
growing cities, like Buffalo, Toronto, and 
Syracuse, where we are already represented 
in each place by one church. Our Toronto 
church, which is taking steps toward estab- 
lishing a second church at the West End of 
that city, where in a rapidly growing sec- 
tion there is already a population of forty 
thousand beyond the reach of the present 
church, has adopted, I believe, the true 
method. The leaders in the movement 
have no fear that the parent society will lose 
any of its strength, but are confident rather 
that it will be greatly re-enforced by having 
another society at its side. If the Toronto 
example shall be followed, it will result in 
adding two or three new churches to our 
number, with great advantage, as I believe, 
to the existing churches in these larger cities. 
It now remains to notice one more under- 
taking, which, in importance, ranks first 
in all our church extension work. I refer, 
of course, to the effort now making by the 
young Harlem Society to secure for itself a 
suitable church home. When Mr. Rey- 
nolds, in looking over the whole field as it 
falls under his superintendence, declared 
Harlem to be "the most important strateg- 
ical point in our denomination," he simply 
gave us one more proof of the invariable 
accuracy of his judgment This being the 
fact, then, about Harlem, the duty of the 
denomination to aid in carrying this under- 
taking through to success seems to me plain. 
The Harlem Society's case is simply this : 
It is the only Unitarian Church in upper New 
York. It has secured one of the best possible 
sites for its church on the best avenue, in the 
very centre of a district that is very rapidly 
increasing in population, and already con- 
tains nearly, if not quite, half a million. It 
only needs a suitable church building to in- 
sure its future prosperity and enable it to 
work its way at once to the front rank 
among the churches of our denomination. 
Up to the present time, its life has been a 
migratory one from hall to hall. From this 
kind of life it must be saved, and saved at 
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once ; for this kind of existence is sure to 
result in dissatisfaction and discouragement, 
when too prolonged. Indeed, nothing but 
the dauntless courage, the overflowing zeal, 
and the untiring perseverance of their pas- 
tor has thusfar saved many of the members 
from entirely losing heart and hope. Every 
week of delay, then, only adds to his already 
too heavy burdens. 

The financial situation is this : The cost 
of the church site is $35,000. The church 
will cost $35,000 more, making total cost 
$70,000. Of this sum we undertake to 
raise $40,000 in New York and Brooklyn. 
Our churches there would gladly raise the 
whole sum if it were possible; but it is 
not. There remains, then, $80,000 to be 
provided for. If one-half this sum were 
made immediately available, it would insure 
the success of the undertaking, and the re- 
maining $15,000 could be placed on mort- 
gage. Shall this $15,000 be forthcoming? 
I cannot believe that a denomination which 
has aided to the extent of ten, twenty, and 
thirty thousand dollars other enterprises far 
less important, will suffer this to fail through 
want of prompt assistance now. 

One or two other features of our work 
now call for notice. One of the encourag- 
ing signs that there is among some of our 
churches, a growing appreciation of the im- 
portance and magnitude of our work, a 
deepening interest in it, and an increas- 
ing willingness to enter more heartily into 
the doing of it, is found in the fact that, 
since the last meeting of the National Con- 
ference, new organizations have sprung into 
existence among us, having for their object 
an increase in the efficiency of our methods 
and a broadening of the scope of our work. 
Among these new organizations tne New 
York League of Unitarian Women deserves 
especial mention. Called into being to 
meet a felt want among the women of our 
churches for a closer fellowship, for the 
deepening of interest and the securing of 
united effort in advancing the interests of 
Unitarian Christianity in our midst, it has 
become a power for good far surpassing the 



expectations of its founders. It has put 
new life into all the churches embraced in 
the organization, developed a greater zeal in 
all our work, and is rapidly increasing its 
effectiveness through the introduction of 
better methods and more intelligent action. 
The splendid service which this organization 
is rendering deserves the heartiest recogni- 
tion. 

Another new organization among us de- 
serves mention. Among our laymen as well 
as laywomen of New York and Brooklyn 
there has long been felt the' need of some 
means of promoting closer relations among 
our churches, of securing concentration and 
unity of action and, in general, the further- 
ance of the duties and interests of the de- 
nomination. To satisfy this need, the Unita- 
rian Club of New York was called into 
existence in 1888 ; and, though thus far its 
work has been chiefly that of promoting 
mutual acquaintance and strengthening the 
ties that unite our churches, it is hoped that 
in the new year upon which it is now enter- 
ing it will address itself more to the practi- 
cal work of our body, the promotion of 
which was the first concern of its projectors. 

In this connection, it is proper to mention 
a movement which is now on foot to estab- 
lish in New York, in connection with the 
new parish house of All Souls' Church, a 
Unitarian headquarters, where, besides af- 
fording a place for keeping on sale the pub- 
lications of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, our various denominational organi- 
zations will be provided with suitable rooms 
for their committee and board meetings. It 
is hoped that this will ultimately be made a 
centre for our denominational work and a 
convenient and attractive meeting place, not 
only for our workers in and about New 
York, but also for ministers and others visit- 
ing the city. That such a general Unitarian 
headquarters for the Middle States would 
prove of great value there can be no doubt. 

Of our older churches, it is sufficient to 
say that they are, with hardly an exception, 
in a very prosperous condition, and that they 
were never more actively and efficiently en- 
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gaged in the inappropriate work than now. 
With this all too hasty and imperfect 
report of the state of our work and the out- 
look for the Middle States and Canada, I 
must now close. I have been able merely 
to touch upon some matters of which I 
should have been glad, if time had permitted, 
to speak with more fulness. Other matters 
which deserve notice I have been obliged to 
omit mentioning even. But I trust I have 
helped you to see, in some slight way at 
least, the situation as it exists here, and 
what we are doing to promote, in this terri- 
tory, the cause of rational religion. 



And now one word in conclusion. As we 
look toward the future, we are full of hope ; 
for we face a brightening prospect. Our 
work is steadily enlarging, On every side, 
we find evidence of a growing readiness to 
welcome our literature and listen to our 
word, and an increasing willingness to enter 
into our fellowship. At the same time that 
our opportunities are thus steadily enlarging, 
we mark with great satisfaction the signs of 
a deepening interest among our churches in 
the work that is thus opening before them, 
and a disposition to engage more heartily in 
its prosecution. 



WESTERN STATE CONFERENCES. 



BY REV. J. H. CROOKER, OF MADISON, WIS. 



The key to a larger success on the line of 
church extension is a more efficient method 
of supervision in the planting and train- 
ing of our new movements. Old historic 
churches in a mature and stable commu- 
nity can take care of themselves. But to 
organize a religious society of our faith in 
a comparatively new town, among people 
who have neither Unitarian traditions nor 
religious interests nor church experience, 
and to make sure that the movement is 
properly started and wisely led, so that it 
shall grow into a strong, self-supporting 
church of the living God, because a church 
for our common humanity, — to do this, 
somebody must constantly be at hand who 
has the gift of inspiring enthusiasm for 
religion, tact in the management of affairs, 
and the ability to be upon the ground at 
a day's warning when a crisis occurs or the 
opportunity for decisive action arrives. We 
indeed need faith in the power of great 
ideas. We must remember that life always 
precedes and creates all efficient organiza- 
tion ; but, unless what Paul plants is culti- 
vated and inwrought into vital agencies by 
some careful Apollos, no permanent fruit- 
age will mark the steps of the prophet 

We cannot afford to sow seed upon stony 
ground or among thorns. We cannot af- 
ford to waste our scant resources in merely 
making experiments. We cannot afford to 
start movements and abandon them to their 
own inexperience or the misdirection of 
local impulses. We cannot afford to allow 
a missionary enterprise to fail, for this 
covers our land with graves of dishonor, 
and the work of resurrection is infinitely 
harder than the work of creation; and we 
cannot afford to allow the line promise of 



a rich Unitarian fruitage to turn into dis- 
aster or disgrace simply from lack of effi- 
cient aid or generous encouragement given 
at the critical moment. 

The only thing we can afford to do is to 
occupy positions of decided promise; and, 
wherever we unfurl our banner, to centre 
there our forces until an abundant success 
is assured. 

One shining victory will make it easy to 
organize Unitarian churches for a hundred 
miles around; but one disbanded move- 
ment makes the work of the missionary 
hard and success almost impossible for a 
radius of two hundred miles. We must be 
careful to begin our work only where there 
is a promise of success. We must organize 
our nucleus out of those who hunger and 
thirst for righteousness, and are anxious to 
do. something to bring in the Republic of 
God. We must set people at work to incar- 
nate religion as a corporate life ; while some 
one must keep constant watch that sym- 
pathy may be given in the hour of discour- 
agement, in order that seeming defeat may 
be turned into victory, and that incipient 
division may be healed by stirring summons 
to deeper consecration or more practical 
humanities. 

To win these victories, there must be wise 
and efficient supervision; and supervision 
can be wise and efficient only as it is near at 
hand and exercised over a limited area. 
Only personal acquaintance can enable any 
one to tell whether the proper materials for 
the formation of a Unitarian church exist 
in a town or whether the situation is ripe 
for action. From this vantage-ground alone 
can one decide who the people are that 
ought to be leaders, and who also is best 
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fitted to be the minister of the new move- 
ment. In this way, and only in this way, 
can that constant and immediate supervi- 
sion be exercised which fosters bndding in- 
terests into permanent prosperity, and which 
also wards off disaster by forethought and 
sympathy. However wide our vision, we 
need to concentrate our energies and group 
our efforts. If we work at short range, we 
not only work understanding^, but each 
movement fosters and stimulates all others, 
and we are able to utilize the authority and 
inspiration of personal influence, — no incon- 
siderable power; while the morale of the 
whole is sustained by the realization that 
all are under watchful leadership and within 
calling distance of aid and comfort. 

These facts lead me to place the strongest 
possible emphasis upon the local conference 
— which with us in the West is the State 
conference — as the missionary agent on 
which we must chiefly rely for the extension 
of our movement and the creation of new 
churches. And I stand here, not to give 
the details of the work done by our State 
conferences for the past three years, but to 
outline and urge this policy of operations, 
by which we may secure that machinery 
which will give the Unitarian denomination 
new vigor and larger growth. It is not the 
record of achievements that I come to give, 
but rather a mode of administration that 
I come to plead. And I wish to refer, by 
way of illustration and enforcement, to the 
history of two State conferences during the 
past ten years. No praise or condemnation 
of any person or persons, or of any style of 
theology, is even intimated;, but the sole 
object is simply to set forth the fruitf ulness 
of a religious policy. 

The combination of certain circumstances 
about 1880 enabled the Michigan State Con- 
ference to inaugurate a vigorous policy of 
missionary work, which was sustained for 
some five years. A State agent was put 
into the field, under the direction of the 
ministers of the prominent churches, who 
gave careful personal attention to the super- 
vision of the whole work. What were the 
results ? Where for years there had been 



practically an empty conference treasury, 
the sum of 9600 was annually raised for 
State interests. And let me say, in passing, 
that it is a powerful means of grace and of 
growth for churches to raise money to help 
neighboring interests; and a State, confer- 
ence treasury, with money in it, is an indis- 
pensable agency in local work. In this 
period, three churches were organized, which 
to-day have pastors and are in good working 
shape ; five church buildings were erected ; 
no movement was disbanded; and auspi- 
cious beginnings were made in four other 
places which promised well as long as the 
State conference continued its efficient su- 
pervision. It may safely be said that the 
power of Unitariani8m was more than 
doubled in Michigan in those five years, 
with no material aid outside the State ex- 
cept what came, directly or indirectly, from 
the American Unitarian Association. 

During about this same period, the Wis- 
consin State Conference, which before had 
been the most active in the West, and which 
had rejoiced in the starting of many new 
societies, was left without the leadership 
and method of supervision which it before 
had possessed; and for those five years 
there was no State policy and no efficient 
State activities. The result was an empty 
treasury, and not even an attempt at the 
organization of a single new church, while 
five societies disappeared from the Year 
Book, and three others sank to a condition 
not simply of suspended animation, but of 
positive decay. In other words, from about 
1880 to 1885, by a vigorous State policy of 
missionary supervision, with no aid from out- 
side except what came directly or indirectly 
from the American Unitarian Association, 
the Michigan Conference had more than 
doubled its strength; but the Wisconsin 
Conference, while stronger at the beginning 
of the period than the other, had shrunk to 
less than half its former size. 

Let us look once more. For the last few 
years, owing to certain circumstances, the 
Michigan Conference has practically done 
little or nothing as a missionary body. The 
former efficient State supervision has been 
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withdrawn. What is the result? Not 
a single church — with the exception of 
the interesting movement among the Hol- 
landers at Grand Rapids, which owes its ex- 
istence to other causes — has been organized 
in a period as long as that which witnessed 
the doubling of the strength of our cause 
in that State when local supervision was 
maintained, while several of the societies 
which were started in the 'former period, 
and which under the policy of State man- 
agement were children of promise, have be- 
come little more than mere reminiscences, 
which do little honor to our cause; and 
what seemed in the former era brilliant op- 
portunities have disappeared from the hori- 
zon of hope. 

But in this same period of something like 
five years, the Wisconsin Conference has 
been able to undertake a careful supervision 
of local work, not by a paid missionary, but 
by a hearty co-operation of all its settled min- 
isters, which is infinitely better. And what 
are the results ? Five years ago there were 
three settled ministers in the State: now 
there are seven, — counting Winona across 
the river in Minnesota, which was the out- 
come of Wisconsin missionary efforts, — and 
there will be twelve as soon as waiting pul- 
pits are filled. There are four Unitarian 
church edifices in the State. As soon as 
those now in process of erection are done, 
there will be fourteen in which Unitarian 
services are held. Then only a little over 
13,000 were raised annually for the support 
of Unitarian preaching in our State. To- 
day about 915,000 are raised each year for 
the spread of our gospel. In the five years 
previous to the last five, without local su- 
pervision, not a single successful movement 
was started, while seven graves were dug to 
receive the remains of movements which 
once had a name in the Year Book ; but, in 
the last five years, with something like effi- 
cient local supervision, not a movement has 
died except one, which was fostered into 
temporary existence by councils from with- 
out the State. Seven new societies have 
been organized in this period that at present 
have regular services, hopeful movements 



have been started in four other towns, while 
four societies which were inactive five years 
ago are now in a growing condition. Then, 
on any Sunday morning, within the whole 
State probably not more than three hun- 
dred persons were listening to the Unita- 
rian gospel; while now, over fifteen hun- 
dred people are gathered in our congrega- 
tions every Sunday. And these results have 
been accomplished with practically no as- 
sistance from outside the State except what 
has come, directly or indirectly, from the 
American Unitarian Association. 

I wish most emphatically to disavow the 
least intention of drawing any invidious 
comparison between the ministers of these 
two States, or of ignoring the good work 
done by men in other States, especially 
Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, Kansas, and Ne- 
braska. I myself could have accomplished 
nothing without the efficient co-operation of 
others; and, altogether, we have done in 
Wisconsin but a trifle in comparison with 
what can and ought to be achieved. 

It is my growing conviction that what we 
need thoroughly to understand and effi- 
ciently to execute is a true policy of church 
extensions, a more fruitful missionary 
method; and I have called attention to 
these facts, which also teach other lessons 
that I have no time to note, to show as forci- 
bly as possible that the Unitarian move- 
ment is adapted to the needs of the masses 
and is capable of infinite expansion. And 
I believe that these lines of experience show 
with overwhelming emphasis that the wisest 
policy is to make our local or State confer- 
ences as strong as possible ; for only in this 
way can we secure that attentive and imme- 
diate supervision which will start new move- 
ments wisely and watch over them carefully, 
until they grow into permanent prosperity 
and large usefulness. 

And to bring all our State conferences 
into practical co-operation for work in the 
line of this policy of supervision and exten- 
sion was the object of the convention held 
last week in Chicago, at which with unex- 
pected unanimity a plan was adopted look- 
ing toward this end. 



THE SOUTHERN CONFERENCE. 



BY RET. GEORGE LEONARD CHANEY, OP ATLANTA, GA. 



Twenty million people, mostly Methodists 
and Baptists ; seven million blacks, increas- 
ing at 35 per cent, every ten years; four 
and a half million voters, nearly one-third 
of them not able to read or write (this illit- 
erate vote increasing) ; six million children 
of school age, of these only one-half at 
school; fifty million dollars already spent 
for education of the negroes since the war, 
and more than half of this the contribution 
of the South itself, — a self-imposed tax upon 
its poverty ; Alabama alone able to supply the 
world with coal, and with her neighboring 
sisters, Tennessee and Georgia, the natu- 
ral iron centre of this continent ; measure- 
less water-power, clamoring for mills, and 
endless fields of cotton silently consenting in 
the cry ; every variety of soil and climate, — 
altitude supplying the bracing atmosphere 
which latitude seems to forbid; marble in 
quantity inexhaustible, in quality fit to build 
the New Jerusalem ; wealth increasing mean- 
time 63 per cent, in assessed value ; people 
unsophisticated mostly, and green with youth, 
to whom the question, "Is marriage a fail- 
ure?" cannot be seriously put; home-bred 
and home-loving; philoprogenitive; lavish on 
themselves and not penurious to others, if 
the others are of their family, their church, 
their party, or their section ; given to hospi- 
tality ; almost always late, but generally sure 
to come or pay at last ; friendly people, the 
friendliest I have known this side the 
Hawaiian Islands ; full of native talent, not 
yet spoiled, nor much helped, by culture; 
homogeneous in each of the contrasted races, 



too much so for rapid progress ; not critical 
or patient of criticism; the dominant race 
rather domineering, and resolved at all haz- 
ards to remain dominant; the subservient 
race, thus far, submissive, not often, in the first 
instance, aggressive ; in the mass, as it seems 
to me, a black Israel more ready for Exodus 
than a stand-up fight with Egypt, and need- 
ing & good deal of Moses and the wilderness 
before it is ready for Canaan; a solid sec- 
tion, or rather a coherent one, politically, 
holding the balance of power in the else- 
where divided country; very orthodox in 
religion ; "comparatively exempt," as one of 
her own preachers has said, "from the 
multiform unbeliefs that have been and are 
to-day the chief evils of the world"; a 
people, as another of her sons has said, in 
the frankness of private conference, "that 
cannot get along without hell," the religious 
ditch the last ditch that will be surrendered, 
— this, in brief, is the South. What will 
you do with it ? What are you doing with 
it? Not much. 

Tou have seven organized churches in the 
Southern States. These are at New Or- 
leans, Charleston, Atlanta, Chattanooga, 
Fort Worth, Highlands, and Wilmington. 
The New Orleans and Charleston churches 
antedate the war. The others have been 
established within ten years. I have only 
time for a passing word for each of them. 
As for the New Orleans and Charleston 
churches, no equal instance of the vitality 
of a Unitarian church in the midst of death 
and destruction has been given in the his- 
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tory of Unitarianism in this country. No 
two Southern cities have suffered more dur- 
ing the war and since. Pestilence, fire, 
war, reconstruction, tornado, earthquake, — 
each in turn has come upon Charleston, 
and she still lives; and the Unitarian 
church which was with her when she passed 
through the fires and the waters still lives. 
This is what her recent pastor, Rev. 
E. C. L. Browne, wrote me at the close of 
his fourteen years of patient ministry: 
"The edifice is in order, the condition of 
the congregation is healthful and harmoni- 
ous, all things are in far better condition for 
moving on than ever before, and so better 
justify my work." Dear man I as if his work 
needed justifying in the eyes of any one 
who has eyes and will look. Secular his- 
tory keeps a whole page for the man who 
held Fort Sumter a few hours under the 
. rain of shot and shell that were showered 
upon it. One line in a waste-paper report 
to this Conference must suffice for the cele- 
bration of Browne's long years of ministry 
in Charleston. 

And New Orleans, the Crescent City, 
which will yet justify its name anew when 
the isthmus between the oceans is cut, and 
the armada of peace goes sailing to and 
from its port, exchanging the products of 
this Union with those of South America 
and the Pacific isles and shores, — what shall 
we say of her ? Only this : that the church 
which was built for Theodore Clapp, the 
man who faced twenty visitations of chol- 
era and yellow fever, and made for him- 
self a record which would have canonized 
him in the service of Rome, still stands. 
It will repeat any man's praise who will 
repeat Theodore Clapp's ministry; or, if 
that be more than our less heroic flesh and 
blood can bear, it will reward any man's 
service who will work for it faithfully and 
fully. I could envy the satisfaction which 
our Brother Allen has cause to feel in the 
demonstration of salt in themselves which 
his people are showing in his enforced ab- 
sence from them. Think of a church 
which, during the entire summer, has main- 



tained regular Sunday services without a 
minister, and that in a city which lies near 
the edge of the torrid zone! From a pri- 
vate letter written to Mr. Allen by a lady 
in this church, I extract this sentence, 
"I think we all feel that the seed of seven 
years' training is just now sprouting." 

At Fort Worth in Texas, three or four 
hundred miles from New Orleans, its near- 
est neighbor, Nicolai Shultz is at work. 
Six days in the week he labors with hand 
and head for a living ; and on the seventh 
day he labors harder yet to build up a 
Unitarian church. You cannot hear the 
letter he wrote me last week. Yonr time is 
too much preoccupied. But you shall hear 
the closing benediction: "May God bless 
our Conference! May the spirit of our 
Master reign supreme, to strengthen our 
union in the great cause for which we all 
labor I I have great hopes for our Church. 
I know not why, but I feel that the Ameri- 
can nation is at the eve of a great awaken- 
ing, when it will put its spiritual aim up 
higher, and strive to attain it." Poor 
Shultz! No! poor church that neither 
knows nor cares for him ! Why, men and 
women, Texas is the pivotal State in this 
Union. It might by voluntary subdivision 
tip the balance of political party the other 
way. Already an empire of 262,290 square 
miles, — large enough to take in all Japan 
and still have room for another State of 
the same size, — that State alone has claims 
upon the intelligent foresight of any church 
which hopes to make itself coextensive with 
this Union, which are already past due, and 
proclaim as bankrupt among the churches 
of our time. 

Have you ever heard of Atlanta, or, 
rather, have you ever heard of anything 
else ? We have a church there seven years 
old, just getting into trousers and boots, — a 
church in that transition period when it has 
lost the prettiness of infancy, and has not 
yet attained the beauty of youth. The less 
said of it by me, the better. It is my child ; 
and parents are not unbiassed witnesses. 

Of Chattanooga, however, I may speak, 
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and must. Mr. Towle has resumed his suc- 
cessful ministry there, and the church and 
Sunday-school are well started. Already 
12,000 is promised for a church edifice ; and 
nothing is needed but a loan of 95,000 or 
96,000 at 5 per cent., to secure a lot. If 
the American Unitarian Association or the 
Loan Fund cannot effect this loan for 
them, they must appeal to their friends at 
large. But the favorable attitude of the 
American Unitarian Association toward this 
movement leaves no room for doubt that 
they will help carry to the finish the enter- 
prise which owes its beginning to their 
liberal support. Already they largely main- 
tain Mr. Towle in this first year of his 
service. And here it is only just to say 
that whatever newness of enterprise or suc- 
cess has attended our work at the South 
during the last ten years is due, first and 
last, to the Amerioan Unitarian Association. 
Without their aid, sympathy, and pecuniary 
backing, little or nothing could have been 
done there. In this they demonstrate the 
ability of a board of large views and capa- 
ble imaginations to undertake and carry 
through a successful work of church exten- 
sion in places far removed from its place of 
meeting. I believe that nothing is needed 
but a larger contribution from our churches, 
and a somewhat fuller contribution of time 
and attention by the members of the board 
to its extended opportunities, to make the 
Association the sufficient agent of all the 
missionary work of our Church. The South- 
ern Conference, which held its fifth session 
at Chattanooga last April, owes to the Asso- 
ciation the sinews of its strength, if not its 
breath of life. The Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation has attended two of its sessions in 
person, and at each of the others he has 
sent able substitutes. 

Besides the cities whose churches have 
already reported, there is that handful of 
corn on the top of the mountain, at High- 
lands, and that church in an upper cham- 
ber at Wilmington, N.C. These are the 
churches of Mary and Amy, sisters in the 
Church, who have labored with more than 



manly enthusiasm and devotion. Both vic- 
tims of consumption, they have made their 
very weakness the opportunity for God's 
strength, and he has dealt wonderfully by 
them. Beyond these organized centres, we 
have a scattered constituency all over the 
South, with whom we communicate by 
letter. 

This post-office ministry is not enough. 
The time has come when responsible men 
should be sent forth to seek and bring in 
the sheep that are of our fold. They are 
called infidels by their mistaken neighbors. 
They believe in God too well to believe ill 
of him. If any people on God's footstool 
deserve and need our acquaintance and 
ministry, these are the people. Already 
our young church in Atlanta has corre- 
sponded with over six hundred of them. 
If there were two ministers at Atlanta or 
in any other central city of the South, it 
would be possible to more than double the 
work now done by one. For then it would 
be possible to visit and organize, in reading 
and worshipping classes or churches, these 
scattered children of the light. Sometimes, 
when your apostle of education, Mr. Mayo, 
visits the neighborhood of one or another 
of our central churches, he might, and does, 
lend a hand in the pulpit. In that way, 
his mission, which now falleth like the rain 
from heaven on the evil and on the good, 
on orthodox and heterodox alike, might 
give the latter a bit of a lift. I confess to 
feeling a little bias myself toward Unitarian 
or heterodox sinners; and I am just mean 
enough to wish to appropriate to our own 
denominational glory and increase the good 
which our apostle to the cause of education 
undoubtedly accomplishes. I sometimes 
grudge, also, not the money, but the denom- 
inational credit which generous gifts to the 
cause of education at Tuskegee, Atlanta, 
Wilmington, and elsewhere, justly confer 
upon their donors ; and, when I know them 
to be Unitarians, I cannot help wishing that 
other people knew it as well as I know it. 
But modesty is commended of Scripture, 
and I submit 
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Twenty million people, mostly Methodists 
and Baptists, and very excellent and pro- 
gressive people some of these brethren are. 
One of them, Dr. Atticus F. Haygood, 
preaches for me when I am called away; 
and braver things than this has he. done 
for his dearly loved Southland. Another 
writes to me in words which cannot be im- 
proved as the conclusion of this report: 
"Our people will never grow as they ought 
until such lines of thought are adopted as 
makes growth possible. The conceptions 



of God, of duty, of man, which prevail in 
this region, stand in the way of true, broad, 
sustained progress. . . . Tou will find me 
ready to aid you in all ways and enterprises 
which look to the building up of higher 
mental and moral culture in this city. In 
this way, I think, we advance the interests 
of real religion." So writes my Methodist 
brother. 

"I have not found so great faith, no, not 
in Israel." 



THE PACIFIC CONFERENCE. 



BT BEY. T. L. ELIOT, D.D., OF PORTLAND, OREGON. 



I feel! like Homer, who asked the Muse 
where he should begin and where he should 
end, there is so much to say. It is late, and 
I know how impatient you are for the end ; 
yet my duty to my constituents, to the cause, 
and to you, will not permit me to slur two 
or three things which ought to be spoken of. 

It is a time of much activity on the Pacific 
Coast in Unitarian matters. We have now 
some sixteen or eighteen Unitarian churches, 
and some of them are very active and 
earnest. We have half a dozen recently 
erected church buildings. About a month 
ago, I assisted at the dedication of the new 
church at Seattle, one of the noblest of our 
enterprises, and under an able, self-sacrific- 
ing man. It is a beautiful, simple edifice, 
adequate to all the wants of the people until 
the town gets over being burned up, and is 
ready to build a brick or stone church. 
They are very much in earnest, and have 
paid all their debts except to the Church 
Building Loan Fund. We are to have a 
new church in Oakland soon, one of the 
best in that city or on the coast. 

Let me speak of this also : that among 
oar churches there seems to be coming up a 
spirit of earnest desire to give, to consecrate 
the gold of wealth that has been given, from 
God, to the golden truth and to the ser- 
vice of our fellow-men. In our own parish, 
within a month, a lady died, a simple, faith- 
ful, modest character, who had the courage 
in the last month of her life to give away 
something like two hundred thousand dol- 
lars to the various charitable institutions of 
our city, including, among other things, a 
gift of $40,000 to the Boys' and Girls' Aid 
Society, in which our own people are deeply 
interested and are fostering. We also have 



in Tacoma a noble and excellent man who 
has promised to give — and his promise is as 
good as gold— 940,000 toward a manual train- 
ing-school. He also stands forward, in a 
frank and devoted manner, as the first patron 
of the proposed training-school for ministers 
that we are to have near the University of 
California, and of which I shall speak more 
fully later. 

I must pay a tribute to the great work of 
our friend Dr. Stebbins. You talk about 
isolated workl When you think of the 
stand he has taken there, a prophet, having 
all the inspiration of a prophet and the 
loneliness that a prophet feels, and how for 
twenty-five years he has been there like a 
rock; how his words, at every important 
crisis of affairs, sway all of California as 
the breath of a great wind will sway a silent 
forest ; when I think of the witness he has 
borne for everything that is highest in hu- 
manity and truest in divinity, — I must pay 
my personal debt of friendship, the debt 
that I feel as a Unitarian, and ask you all 
to say in your heart Amen. 

Then, for a moment, I wish to add my 
personal tribute, and as a lover of our cause, 
to our friend and brother Wendte, who for 
the last three years, in season and out of 
season, has worked with such untiring zeal, 
filling the position at once of general agent 
of the American Unitarian Association and 
pastor of a large church, besides leading in 
the Associated Charities and other philan- 
thropies of Oakland. Mr. Wendte has been 
up and down the coast, written letters by 
the thousand, and worked incessantly. In 
the last three years, he has done the work 
of five men. May God give him life and 
strength to go on and found and minister to 
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a representative church of our denomination. 

One more debt of gratitude I wish to pay. 
All of our Pacific Coast churches feel grate- 
ful to the American Unitarian Association ; 
and that is the same as saying that we are 
grateful to every one of you who love and 
hold up his hands. The Association has 
been our generous, loving, and faithful 
friend, and for every dollar it has given, I am 
sure, would have given five, if it had had 
it to give. 

At our last Pacific Coast Conference, a 
very earnest and representative body, meet- 
ing in Portland, one of the best fruits that 
was manifest was the response that was made 
to the hope that we now have of establishing 
a training-school, the germ of a great divin- 
ity school perhaps, in Berkeley, in behalf of 
the young men who are wanting to enter the 
Unitarian ministry. I hope you have read 
something about it; but the resolution which 
I hold in my hand and the statement it 
contains will tell you what we are in hopes 
of doing on our coast. The committee 
of our conference appointed to consider 
this matter only sat for fifteen minutes ; but 
at the end of that sitting they had pledged 
among themselves $1,050 annually for five 
years toward the salary of one professor. 
Now, we want you in the East to be inter- 



ested in this work. I do not care how 
many things you have to do : the more you 
do, the more God will give you to do it with. 
He will teach you to take this lumpish gold 
and transmute it into flame. I hope and 
trust among our churches, or among those 
representing them, there may be some one 
who honors and reveres the memory of 
Thomas Starr King, who will think what it 
will mean if he should endow a professor- 
ship in his name. I am not going to ask for 
small things. This plan is going on : it is 
established. We are not asking for counsel 
about that We are to have professors, and 
we want your best men. I trust the spirit 
of God may put it into the heart of some 
man or woman to endow that professorship. 
We want to establish an environment, so 
that these young aspiring men may have a 
training-school where they shall be met 
more than half-way. Is there not somebody 
here who once longed to be a Unitarian 
minister, or has had a son who once cher- 
ished that hope? Perhaps God did not 
grant you in that direction the wish of your 
heart; but can you not do something to 
endow a professorship that shall help for- 
ward those of the rising generation who 
wish to do the same thing and realize it 
in your stead ? 



UNITARIANISM A RELIGION OF FAITH. 



BT RET. JOSEPH MAY, OF PHILADELPHIA. 



Fellow Unitarians and Fellow Citizens, — 
Unitarianism is essentially a religion of 
faith. Its principles, which have main- 
tained a striking consistency from the days 
of the Socini to those of Priestley, Lindsay, 
Freeman, Channing, Dewey, Furness, Parker, 
and to this latest time, have always included 
a deep reverence for our rational nature, 
which has culminated now long since in 
the distinct assertion of the complete inde- 
pendence of the private judgment and con- 
science. 

This principle, which is now, at least, 
essential and cardinal with us, is deduced 
not merely from the study of human nature, 
hut from the study of religion itself. Its 
philosophy is plain. Religion is not an exact 
science, in which authority has a natural 
place; for the spiritual facts and laws with 
which it deals are not cognizable by the 
senses and the intellect. They are verified, 
religious truth is identified, only by that 
element in us which we call "the heart." 
They are cognizable only in the self-con- 
scious workings of the spiritual nature. 
However probable they may be in the light 
of reason, tradition, or science, they are 
finally attested only by the self-inspection of 
the individual spirit. 

Now, this reliance upon the testimonies 
of our spiritual nature, which is precisely 
correspondent to our reliance upon the va- 
lidity of our mental faculties and upon that 
of the senses of the body, is universally and 
properly called "faith." 

It is the instinctive confidence of the liv- 
ing organism in the facts of its own consti- 
tution and environment 

To this faith in things spiritual we Uni- 
tarians universally appeal. Authority in re- 
ligion we utterly reject. Although now and 
then some brother of ours or a local associa- 



tion may prepare and publish a statement 
of "the things most commonly believed 
among us," such statements are always, 
avowedly and obviously, only historical de- 
scriptions of observed facts. They are in 
no case dogmatic standards binding upon 
the belief of any one. 

In other words, we Unitarians, alone 
among all the sects of Christendom, have no 
creed. Being a religious body, claiming in 
a liberal sense our place in the historic 
Christian Church, we stand firmly on and 
for the great fundamental verities of relig- 
ion, — God, the spiritual life, the immortal 
hope, the moral ideal. These are our mes- 
sage, which we share with the rest of Chris- 
tendom, without which we should hardly be 
a religious body,— certainly, we should not 
be a Church. But, while we affirm these 
great truths, we leave the individual mind 
perfectly free to study and interpret them 
for itself, — not without help, yet wholly with- 
out coercion. We proclaim them only. 
We seek to persuade men, not to compel 
them. 

Yet, while we are thus happily unencum- 
bered by any system of authoritative dogma, 
and are free of all forms of mental enthral- 
ment, there is at this moment, and there 
has usually been (no doubt as a direct re- 
sult of our reliance upon the sincere work- 
ings of individual minds), — there is and has 
been among us, I say, a high degree of uni- 
formity and consent, not only in our faiths, 
but even in those interpretations of faith 
which we call beliefs. 

This should be so if our method is a 
sound one. Human nature being the same 
in us all, the unbiassed attestations of self- 
consciousness in different individuals should 
yet have a close resemblance ; for what are 
they but the reports by various yet similar 
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observers of their observations of the same 
eternal facts? As a matter of history, the 
internal harmony of our body was, in a 
hundred years, disturbed by only one great 
issue, and that over a point which, however 
important, is historic and speculative, not 
a question in religion properly. If we have 
divisions among us to-day, they concern 
none of those essential truths of religion, 
but relate only to superficial questions of 
organization and method. The thought of 
our body has proceeded far, within recent 
memory, in the interpretation of cardinal 
religious ideas, but it has still progressed in 
a wonderful sympathy and mutual likeness 
of thought; and while individuals among 
us have certainly varied in the degrees of 
clearness with which they have apprehended 
those great truths, while here and there a 
mind has lost its grasp of faith upon them, 
before the mighty mystery which enshrouds 
the world of spirit, yet as a body we hold 
firmly, peacefully, steadfastly, trustfully, to 
those great verities of God, of the spiritual- 
ity and immortality of our human nature, 
and its essential excellence as of the same 
substance with the divine, and of the moral 
ideal as the natural aim and only goal of 
man. 

Confiding in these great truths, we Unita- 
rians have, as a rule, looked calmly upon the 
shifting moods and phases of thought in 
our successive generations. Trusting God, 
trusting the human soul, trusting truth, we 
have more and more fully confided that in 
thought, as in the whole compass of experi- 
ence, all will issue well to the soul that is 
true. 

"Oh, yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 

Defects of doubt, and taints of blood ; 

"That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 

That not one life shall be destroyed, 

Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete." 

At the present moment, the world seems 
nearer to those principles which have con- 



stituted the strength of the Unitarian posi- 
tion than ever before* Practically, our char- 
acteristic principle of the independence of 
the private mind may be said to be estab- 
lished, if not among the sects, at least in 
the broad field of daily life. Though the 
church member must still repeat his Jilioque, 
the "average man" has no longer any hesi- 
tation in forming his own conclusions on 
things present or things to come. 

No doubt, in this newly won liberty, some 
minds, reacting from authority and resent- 
ful of creeds, have cast aside all faith in 
spiritual things. In an age enamoured of 
physical science, many have been led to 
doubt the reality of all that scalpel and cru- 
cible cannot reveal and verify. In the face 
of the very majesty of the universe, now in- 
finitely grander in our conceptions than 
of old, some have despairingly said to them- 
selves : "I know not what to trust. I will 
trust only what I can see and handle." 

But, while these results may seem to fol- 
low from the wide extension of the princi- 
ple of independence in religious thought, 
we Unitarians have not been dismayed, — no, 
not for an instant. We had foreseen them. 
And we see other and better results of the 
same freedom. We believe, friends, that 
we see more and better faith, more and 
surer virtue, more and truer religion now, 
in this our day, and as a consequence of 
that very emancipation of the intellect which 
our fathers and we, in our days and accord- 
ing to our abilities, have labored to secure. 

To-day, friends, there is a deeper and 
broader apprehension of God, a deeper and 
surer apprehension of spirit, a wiser and 
more fruitful interpretation of the testimo- 
nies to religious truth which are found in 
the sacred Scriptures of the olden time. It 
is a day of clearer and of clearing vision ; 
a day for hope, and not for despair ; a day of 
growing faith, and not of increasing doubt. 

It is of this cheering outlook of our pres- 
ent time that we are to-night to hear ; and, 
on the fundamental conception in theology, 
God, I present to you our first speaker, Rev. 
Samuel Robert Calthrop of Syracuse. 



THE REVIVAL OF FAITH IN GOD. 



BY EEV. SAMUEL R. CALTHBOP, OF SYRACUSE, N.Y. 



In a millennium of experience, Israel ran 
through the whole gamut of religious thought 
and feeling. When Jephthah tells the leader 
of the Ammonites, You intend to keep what 
Chemosh, your god, has given to you, we 
intend to keep what Jehovah, our God, has 
given to us, we hear that primitive monol- 
atry out of which as a germ the higher 
thought in a world that grows bad to 
spring. When Elijah sees that Jehovah is 
just and demands justice in man, that Je- 
hovah is pure and demands purity in man 
and woman, when Micah sees that Jehovah 
is merciful as well as just and demands the 
love of that mercy, when Isaiah sees that, 
while heaven is Jehovah's throne and earth 
his footstool, yet he dwells with the pure 
heart, loves his children with an everlasting 
love, and draws them to him with his loving 
kindness, — ay, in all their affliction is him- 
self afflicted, and therefore is specially mani- 
fested in that suffering servant of his who 
bears the sin of many, by whose stripes we 
are healed, — then we see some of the steps by 
which the name Jehovah expanded and be- 
came the Hebrew name of the God that fills 
earth and heaven. Then we are prepared 
for that last word of Israel, for Paul's divine 
philosophy, which saw that "in Him we live 
and move and have our being"; that of 
him, through him, to him, are all things; 
that there is one God and Father of all, who 
is above all and through all and in us all ; 
and for the divine religion of Jesus, which 
is God our Father, Man our Brother. Our 
Father clothes with beauty the lilies of the 
field, our Father feeds the fowls of the air. 
Not a sparrow falls without our Father. 
Every hair of our head is numbered. He 



makes his sun to shine on evil and on good, 
and sends his rain on just and unjust. 
He pities the prodigal in his riotous folly, 
he is within his heart in bitter repentance, 
he sees him afar off and runs to meet 
him and kisses him, and will not hear one 
word of self-accusation; for is not his re- 
turn enough? And to us he says, "Be ye 
therefore perfect, for your Father in heaven 
is perfect." This divine philosophy, this 
divine religion, identical in its essence, with 
only its terms changed with the changing 
world, — thi8,*enlarged by all the experience, 
enriched by all the knowledge gathered in 
two thousand years, this it is our glory and 
our joy to publish to the world. Enriched, 
I say, not abridged, not minimized, not one 
glorious insight ignored, but one magnifi- 
cent claim on the Father our spirits dwin- 
dled away into commonplace. 

God all in all ! That is, there is nothing 
whatsoever but God. We are to believe, to 
preach this, in all the infinite fulness of its 
meaning. 

1. There is nothing whatever but God. 
Therefore, Matter is divine. Show me one 
imperfect atom of oxygen or hydrogen, and 
I will give up. Show me a single grain 
of dust that contains an imperfect atom, 
and I will give up. But you cannot do 
it. This is the challenge of the science 
that is coming, the science that is here 
now in many minds and hearts. There is 
nothing whatever but God; and, therefore, 
that matter which you have degraded is 
divine. In the beginning, which is an eter- 
nal now, God creates. The Universe is the 
garment by which you see God; and the 
garment is woven of his own substance. 
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God has nothing whatever to make worlds 
out of but himself; and therefore they are 
perfect. That is the challenge. Why, the 
whole of religion goes by the board, — all 
the trust and hope and aspiration of men, 
all their struggles toward the perfect, — if 
you can produce an imperfect atom. But 
you cannot in all the galaxy do it. 

2. There is nothing whatever but God; 
and therefore Life is divine. God has noth- 
ing but himself to make life out of : there- 
fore, life is divine. Now, very surely, the 
reverence for the lower life, which is coming, 
is part and parcel of the thought of the next 
century. You are responsible to God for 
this lower life, for he loves it. I remember 
talking with a naturalist, who said that the 
subject of life was so immense that he had 
selected just one thing to study, and that 
was the life of beetles. To my astonish- 
ment, I here found a man, the first I had 
ever seen, who loved — yes, really loved — bee- 
tles. And, as I looked at his collection, I 
said, "How did you find some of these little 
tiny specimens V" "Oh," he said, "I know 
the tiny, tiny, tiny noises they make ; and I 
put my ear down and listen." And at that 
moment I saw the ear of God listening to 
the tiny things in the grass; and here he 
had made an ear after his own to listen for 
him. We must have, then, a deep responsi- 
bility for the lower life, a reverence more 
than Egypt's own for the mystery of it. 

3. Nothing whatever but God ; God all in 
all ; and, therefore, Man is divine. God has 
nothing whatever but his own Spirit to 
make spirits out of ; and, therefore, man is 
the son of God. The high-water mark of 
the ancient Christian Church was reached 
in the Nicene Creed, which, before science 
came, declared that Jesus was divine ; that 
he was begotten, not ■ made. Now, they 
thought in those days that God could 
easily make something out of nothing ; that 
he could take hold of nothing and out of it 
make two lions, if he would. But their 
hearts refused to believe that Jesus could be 
made in that way; and so they said that 
he came directly out of the heart of God, 



and they were right. Begotten, not made ; 
being of one substance with the Father, 
by whom all things were made. One sub- 
stance ! God is only one substance ; and, 
if he gives away a part, it is .the same 
thing as his own which he keeps. God of 
God, — the poor, unfortunate translation 
gives, — God out of God, light out of light, 
very God out of very God. Every word of 
this is true. This is the genealogy of the 
soul. In that supreme moment, they saw 
that it was the genealogy of one soul ; but 
the hour comes and now is when we shall 
see that it is the genealogy of Man. You 
cannot exalt Jesus too highly. Take no 
laurel from that gracious brow, provided in 
him Humanity rises, that on the throne of 
God Human Nature sits. My son, saith the 
Spirit, all that I have is thine. Therefore, 
in first century language, we come with all 
boldness to the throne of grace, and cast all 
our care upon him because he careth for us. 
Perhaps we can put it better in nineteenth 
century language. But no : I will not try ; 
the old does. But do not yield an inch, for 
this is the science of to-morrow. This is 
the religion of yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever. Nothing whatever but God: there- 
fore, man's spirit is divine. 

But now you will say, "But all this evil, 
you know, all this sin and wretchedness, all 
this misery and poverty, what do you make 
of them ?" Now I have heard even relig- 
ious people talk like that ; and I pity them. 
I pity the world, — I do not know exactly 
what "the world" is, but I will pity it any- 
how, — I pity the world because it cannot 
help it ; but you, do you talk like that ? 
Why, we knights of the Holy Ghost have 
got to challenge every offender against our 
perfect Lord, and we are to be so armed at 
all points that we can do so. Now, then, let 
us run through the facts, and see how they 
are to be met. Nothing whatever but God, 
and therefore the universe is divine. Show 
me, I say, one imperfect atom, and I will give 
it up. Show me one malignant act that you 
can trace right back to the Creator, and I 
give it up. But you cannot do it "Oh, 
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well," you say, "take the volcano and take 
the earthquake that swallows up* thousands 
at a time. How can God love us, and those 
things be?" Well, earthquakes and volca- 
noes are inseparable from a slowly cooling 
globe. That is true of every cooling globe 
in the galaxy; and this earth is a slowly 
cooling globe. The a priori question, then, 
is not good globe or bad globe, but globe or 
do globe at all. I, for my personal part, 
distinctly prefer globe. 

But you say, "What about accidents?" 
Well, falling down, like the earthquake, 
comes from the single fact that every atom 
palls as hard as it can all the time. No 
gravitation, no galaxy ; and I prefer galaxy 
to no galaxy. If I live in a galaxy on a 
planet, I shall be liable to tumble down the 
Matterhorn *, but I prefer to take the chance 
rather than to be nobody and nothing. 

"But look at the diseases!" Yes: they 
are sad enough, and fearfully sad when you 
keep thinking of the universe as God minus 
man. God minus man, do you know what 
that is? I wish somebody would tell me 
what God minus man is. God minus man 
is not God : it is God minus man. God 
minus man has no hands. So, when God 
wants something done here, he takes a good 
pair of hands, and puts a noble heart 
abreast of them, and a thinking head above 
them, and says, Go and do my work in the 
world. But to proceed. Every atom in 
creation pulls as hard as it can : that is the 
law of the inorganic world. Every germ of 
life grows as hard as it can: that is the 
law of the organic world. You could not 
have the world of vegetation without that. 
It is a question between life and no life, 
every time. And now about disease, about 
bacteria; for everything is bacteria nowa- 
days. You know all about them, you think, 
because you have been told what frightful 
things they are. Now, I want to tell you 
that you could not live a minute without 
bacteria. "Not one mosquito in a million, 
said Theodore Parker, "ever tastes blood. 
Not one bacterium in a trillion ever does 
any harm. I could not be talking to you 
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and you could not be listening to me if it 
were not for bacteria. They are the very 
ferment by which we digest our food. They 
help to build up the vegetable part of me. 
They are the sextons who dig the graves of 
the animal part. Thank God for bacteria ! 
Now, is there anything malevolent in the 
germ of malaria, of cholera? Why, the 
bacillus of cholera is about one twenty-thou- 
sandth of an inch in length; and it no 
more thinks you are alive than you think 
the earth is. It doesn't know anything 
about you. Into the vast cavern of your 
mouth the poor little creature has sauntered, 
thinking it is a cavern. And there it finds 
a little moisture at the bottom of your 
tongue ; and so it begins to grow. Do you 
feel conscience stricken when you grow 
cabbages on this unfortunate earth? Ma- 
levolence is utterly banished from the phe- 
nomenon itself : that is the point. Remem- 
ber, ray friends, that bacteria are necessary 
to your existence every moment, and then 
you can know what to do with the few that 
you do not like. I will tell you what to 
do: educate them, educate them! That is 
what Pasteur did. He took Bacillus an- 
thracis, the cause of splenic fever in sheep, — 
really riotous tribes, that did not behave, — 
and gradually developed a civilized set out 
of them ; and with these he inoculated the 
sheep, and the sheep were perfectly pro- 
tected. Don't you go to the doctor to have 
your child vaccinated for the same reason, 
because somehow the germ you get from 
the cow has been educated? What does 
the farmer do ? He takes his hoe and digs 
away at the mulleins and thistles and purs- 
lane, and lets the corn and potatoes grow. 
And that is what man is going to do when 
he knows that God is not God minus man, 
but God around and in man, as far as so- 
ciety is concerned. All the force of God 
in Sirius — ay, in the whole galaxy — was not 
so powerful for good on Rugby School as 
God in the heart of one man, Thomas Ar- 
nold by name. 

If you object to a thing, get rid of it. If 
you object to Schuylkill water with about 
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two hundred bacteria to the cubic centi- 
metre, get rid of it, or else filter it. You 
speak with the tone of a coward. God says 
to you, Brother, sister, let us create, — let us 
create. But you say: "Oh, isn't it awful 
that such a thing is allowed? Why doesn't 
God mend it?" When all the time you are 
the person to do it You are his angel 
placed exactly on the spot that you may 
do it. The very exactness of your com- 
plaint shows that you know all about it 

It is part of the gospel of to-morrow that 
Darwin took the law of the survival of the 
fittest from the animal world, and showed 
that all the deaths in the lower world were 
necessary to the higher life, that this 
struggle produces nobleness, strength, truth, 
at last You say, "Isn't it dreadful that 
there should be death?" Well, now, think a 
moment. Consider this struggle between 
animals that results in death. If all the 
oodfish were to live on, in a very few years 
the sea would rise to the height of the 
Himalaya Mountains; for the codfish alone 
would have filled up all the oceans as they 
exist at present. If all the rabbits in North 
America had lived on, I should now be at- 
tempting to speak to you from a plateau of 
rabbits about a hundred miles high. If all 
the calves that are born were to live on, we 
should have a level of calf fifty feet high, and 
should have to fight our way to get above 
the calves. Let us arise to the dignity of 
these vast phenomena, and understand what 
God means by death. On a planet that 
grows, it is impossible to contain on the shores 
of that planet all the life which it can pro- 
duce; and therefore it is inevitable that 
death should go on. What is to be done 
about it? First, my friends, meet your 
death bravely, like men, and know that it 
is part of the divine law, and is beautiful, 
beautiful. If all the men lived on in their 
places, where would the unfortunate teller 
be with an eternal bank president and cash, 
ier? We should have no chances for the 
young men. If all the preachers lived on 
forever — well I 



For this great fact of death, then, there 
is an absolute reason. 

Once more comes in our philosophy. 
There is nothing whatever but God "What 
of all these lives lost in the struggle?' 
God has only life to give. God does not 
possess death in your sense ; and, therefore, 
he cannot give it That is a business man's 
philosophy, but it is the philosophy of the 
twentieth century. What God has not got, 
that be cannot give. Therefore, in a world 
which is absolutely jammed full of life, 
lie cannot give what you call death, which 
is nothing; for there is nothing to give you, 
do you see? Point me out where nothing 
is, and I will show you where your soul can 
go to be annihilated. Point me a vacant 
space where it can go. Every inch is full 
of God. The physical basis of immortal 
life will be as clear to the twentieth century 
as is to the nineteenth the indestructibility 
of matter and the permanence of force. 

Lastly, the human will. "Oh, the terri- 
ble awfulness of the human will." '-Why," 
you ask, "could not God have created a sin- 
less world?" He has. The inorganic world 
does not sin. Carbon never sinned away its 
day of grace. It performs God's will per- 
fectly forever. What, then, is the trouble? 
Man is perfect ; that is to say, he is a per- 
fectly self-moving will, and he goes on mov- 
ing forever. Once begin to move, and it is 
impossible to stop. I move, and therefore 
I live forever. That is the philosophy of 
the twentieth century. That is Plato, too. 
God having given me the capacity for that 
motion cannot take it away. The perfect 
creation lies in the perfect motion. Sin is 
bad direction of will, of soul motion. It is, 
indeed, a terrible thing that you and I can 
direct that motion downward as well as 
upward. But, without capacity to direct 
motion from within, no souL It is a tre- 
mendous responsibility to make you and me 
conscious beings, moving forever. It is the 
tragedy, the wonder, the glory of the world. 
Thank God, we share this divine responsi- 
bility 1 For my part, I am willing : I prefer 
soul to no soul, immortality to nothing. 



FAITH IN MAN. 



BY BEV. CHARLES G. AMES, OF BOSTON. 



"The proper study of mankind is man," 
and humanity has always been interest- 
ing to itself. Civilization makes this inter- 
est broader, culture makes it richer and 
brighter, religion makes it higher and 
deeper. Man is the chief object on this 
planet: the suggestion that other worlds 
may be inhabited gives every star a new 
power of fascination. The literature which 
treats of non-human subjects is not popular; 
but all writings that give us records or pict- 
ures of human life, real or imaginary, hold 
the multitude as with a spell. Here is the 
power of the epic poet, dramatist, novelist. 
The hold which the Bible has upon us is 
largely because it is a human book, — au 
album of photographs of ancient men. Ten 
thousand square miles of Sahara do not stir 
us so much as one footprint found on the 
dusty floor of an Egyptian tomb. 

But man's faith in himself — in his nature, 
faculties, resources, and destiny — has been 
of slow growth, and has met with sore dis- 
couragements from his weakness, blindness, 
and liability to error, as well as from the 
pressure of imperfect political and religious 
institutions. The modern growth of re- 
spect for hnman nature and confidence in 
its unbounded possibilities is, therefore, one 
notable sign of progress. Such progress 
is both cause and consequence of a more 
rational religion. 

Tet the signs of growing faith in human- 
ity are less apparent in the churches than 
in society at large. The advance of popu- 
lar liberty during this century in all the 
Western nations has been made possible 
only by a growth of self-respect among the 
people. It has been resisted by all the tra- 
ditions of feudalism and by the priestly love 



of power, the motto of both being, "Rule 
them and fool them." So there has grown 
up a vast ecclesiastical "trust," — a big com- 
bination of organized forces, claiming the 
control and direction of the human mind, 
handling men in blocks, and putting all 
possible checks on the individual initiative. 
Man's want of faith in himself has made 
it easy to blindfold and fetter him. 

But free institutions rest on faith in man : 
they assume that the masses can be trusted 
with liberty, knowledge, and power. Every 
public provision for education is a denial of 
the doctrine of total depravity. Every ex- 
tension of the suffrage affirms that the peo- 
ple are neither fools nor knaves. Every 
popular appeal for reform and improvement 
takes for granted that the common mind 
loves good and hates evil. But Satan is 
ever the accuser of his brethren ; and there 
is no more devilish work than sowing the 
seeds of social suspicion and exciting dis- 
trust between the various members and 
classes of the community, — as between Prot- 
estant and Catholic, laborer and employer, 
black and white, educated and ignorant, 
radical and conservative. Blessed are the 
peacemakers, — all who work for a better 
understanding, and thus for the reign of 
good will and harmony ! 

Not all the ameliorations of social condi- 
tions are traceable to any single cause ; but 
they are all powerfully supported and con- 
firmed and enlarged by this growth of 
respect for our common nature. "What! 
strike a man?" exclaimed Channing; and 
flogging in the navy was done away. 
"What I strike a child?" exclaimed the ex- 
cited sensibility of modern society; and the 
practice of corporal punishment in family 
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and school has been declining for a genera- 
tion. So with abolition of slavery, and 
every movement which looks toward rescue, 
redemption, the practice of mercy, and the 
removal of any form of injustice. 

But spiritual forces are the deepest and 
mightiest; and man's faith in himself has 
but a shallow root, unless it strikes into the 
soil of faith in the Supreme Government of 
the universe, and in the gracious Power and 
Purpose behind his life. Men have been 
buried alive under a heavy growth of tradi- 
tions, forms, customs, and conventionalities, 
which not only smothered the individual, 
but hid men from each other. 

Byron said that his college friends, after 
they had completed their studies, went about 
the world wearing monstrous masks, as law- 
yers, soldiers, parsons, and the like. So we 
all come to claim and offer respect, not as 
men and women and children of a divine 
parentage, but because of the houses we live 
in, the clothes we wear, the titles and social 
decorations we win and wear, our character 
and our nature being hardly considered. 

The greatest miracle of Jesus is that he 
has called the soul of man forth from the 
grave of its own inertia, stripped away its 
disfiguring masks, and imprisoned it from 
the tyranny of conventionalisms and false 
authorities. The true resurrection is when 
a man finds himself, and comes to know his 
own capacity for a free and rational life. 

Our free churches hardly need any other 
justification than this, — that they rest on 
faith in man, rooted and fed by faith in 
God. And here is their claim to be in har- 
mony with the spirit of Jesus and all that is 
honorable in the mixed up mass and mess 
which passes by the name of Christianity. 

Emerson says: "One man was true to 
what is in you and me . . . He alone in all 
history saw the true greatness of man. . . . 
The true Christianity is a faith like Christ's 
in the infinity of man." 

The old story is as good as new. The 
Nazarene saw in every little child a can- 
didate for the highest destiny. He looked 
on the ignorant and straying multitudes 



with the compassion of a brother; he 
stooped to pity and pardon the sinful 
woman; he identified himself with "the 
least of these," — the least of such as wan- 
der in the streets of our cities, little loved or 
cared for by those who call him Lord and 
Master. But, when they saw and felt him, 
no wonder men saw the Father in such a 
Son I No wonder they felt as if the great 
God had come down from his throne to 
offer them a hand of help and *o lead them 
up into his heaven ! 

Till then, the individual had been lost in 
the mass; society had swallowed its own 
members. But now the individual stood up 
and stood out. t4 One sinner that repenteth 
is an object of interest to all heaven" ; and 
with that great word all the nobodies be- 
came somebodies. 

Here is where Christianity at its best is 
an advance over Judaism at its best. Juda- 
ism had said, "His tender mercies are over 
all his works, and all flesh shall see the 
salvation of God" ; but Jesus, himself a Jew, 
lifted that neglected truth out of the dust, 
and made it a living fact and a working 
power in the hearts of millions. "If God 
so loves us, we ought also to love one an- 
other," they said; and so sympathy and 
brotherhood have gradually grown toward 
becoming a law of universal life and prac- 
tical helpfulness. 

It grows clear, also, that there is no relig- 
ion worth the name where this respect for 
man is weak or wanting. "If a man say, I 
love God, and hate his brother, he is a liar." 
Worship is a sham and a mockery till our 
broken human fellowships are restored. 
"Leave there thy gift before the altar ; first 
be reconciled to thy brother." 

Science also comes to re-enforce and con- 
firm this growth of faith in man, espe- 
cially if in science we include all the veri- 
fied results of our moral experience. Man 
is proved to be not merely the most im- 
provable animal, but capable of develop- 
ment through stages of inward transforma- 
tion into a conscious possession of some 
share of that wisdom and goodness and 
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has no scrap or shred of comprehension of 
the modern monism which conceives God 
as immanent in Nature. But Scientific 
Theology declares that it is impossible to 
know Nature in any degree without know- 
ing God precisely in the same degree, — that 
both are knowable, but neither is wholly 
known, by man, — and that the progress of 
natural knowledge is itself the ever-progres- 
sive revelation of the Immanent God. 

Now it does not depend always upon the 
commander of an army to choose his own 
field of battle; he must fight wherever he 
is attacked, or suffer total defeat. Neither 
is it for us, who believe in Natural Religion, 
to choose our field of battle to-day ; the at- 
tack is a philosophical attack, and the de- 
fence, if any, must be a philosophical 
defence. Whenever Agnosticism is not con- 
tending for mere victory in controversy (as 
was the case in Prof. Huxley's recent arti- 
cles), it plants itself avowedly on the prin- 
ciple that things in themselves, or noumena, 
are unknowable, and that phenomena alone 
are knowable. Notwithstanding his too 
adroit and diplomatic ignoring of, his own 
fundamental principle in these articles, Hux- 
ley himself frankly avowed it five years ago, 
when he said: " Agnosticism simply says 
that we know nothing of what may be be- 
yond phenomena." In that sentence is 
summed up the whole meaning, the whole 
power, the whole danger of the attack. 
Upon that principle alone, be it strong or be 
it weak, rests the Agnostic contention that 
the Scientific Method is valid for phenom- 
ena, but invalid for noumena, — in other 
words, that nothing can be known by man, 
whether in the present or in the future, 
respecting God, Freedom, or Immortality. 
Prick that principle, and philosophical Ag- 
nosticism, the only pretence of an intellect- 
ual foundation for popular Agnosticism, is 
gone like a bubble. 

Now Scientific Theology, meeting the at- 
tack precisely where it is made, in the field 
of philosophy, pricks that principle by estab- 
lishing, first of all, a sound scientific theory 
of universals. Not in the least intimidated 



by Huxley's triumphant appeal to Hume 
and Kant, to Hamilton, Mansel, and Spen- 
cer, it maintains, and proves, that the Scien- 
tific Method leads to verified knowledge of 
things as they exist in themselves, and as 
they existed millions of years before man 
had dreamed of quitting the woods or ceased 
to go on all fours — millions of years before 
he had developed his "pure & priori reason," 
and made the amazing discovery that the 
vast system of Nature is nothing but a mere 
thought of his own. Nay, Scientific The- 
ology carries the war into Africa, casts down 
the gauntlet in her turn, and challenges Ag- 
nosticism, if it can, to refute her refutation 
of the Agnostic Kantian principle. To-day 
the great conflict of the ages is concentrated 
on this fundamental question: can we, or 
can toe not, know anything in itself, — that is, 
not merely as it seems, but as it is? If we can- 
not, science is as false as theology; if we 
can, science is itself theology. If we cannot 
know things as they are in themselves, we 
must either know them as they are not in 
themselves — which would be absolute error, 
or else we cannot know them at all — which 
would be absolute ignorance. To one or the 
other of these, absolute error or absolute 
ignorance, the Agnostio principle reduces all 
human knowledge, turning science itself 
into absolute nescience. But the principle 
of Scientific Theology vindicates science as 
real knowledge of Nature, and, carrying it 
up to philosophic unity, proves that it, and 
it alone, is real knowledge of the Immanent 
God. 

It is time to be frank, aggressive, bold, 
— time to tell the truth about the Agnos- 
tic philosophy which betrays science and 
theology alike. If, hard-pressed by the 
dilemma just put, Agnosticism shifts its 
ground, confesses that we do know things in 
themselves fragmentarily and piecemeal, yet 
claims still that we do not and cannot know 
them in their unity, as Universe, Nature, God, 
it effects no escape by this self-humiliating 
plea; for it is a mere confession of intel- 
lectual imbecility. The scientific materials 
for a scientific world-conception are all here, 
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if we have intellectual ability to handle 
them ; if we cannot handle them, it is no 
fault of theirs. Agnosticism holds two in 
one hand and two in the other hand, yet does 
not comprehend that it holds four in both 
hands; it does not know enough to see the 
whole in the sum of the parts. Intellectual 
feebleness — philosophical incapacity— this, 
despite the eminent abilities in other direc- 
tions which I recognize and admire in so 
many Agnostics, is the charge which I de- 
liberately and advisedly bring against Ag- 
nosticism itself, as a pretended "philosophy." 
Mere specialists in science, however able in 
their specialties, are not philosophers ; phi- 
losophy must be universal, not special, and 
climb high enough to see the whole in the 
sum of the parts. He who cannot do this, 
who cannot find in the wealth of universal 
science enough material to frame a world- 
conception, is too ambitious when he erects 
his own individual inability into a universal 
limit of knowledge, and presumes to declare 
the impossibility of knowing that which 
science, by the very law of its being, is 
bound to know. As surely as human 
reason is active, irrepressible, and in the 
long run victorious over all difficulties, so 
surely will the Scientific Method yet gener- 
ate a truly philosophic world-conception; 
and that world-conception, solidly grounded 
in X science and in philosophy, will be the 
future's Idea of God. 

I repeat — it is time to be frank, aggressive, 
bold. Whether the supreme cosmical law 
under which we live, and by which our duty 
here and our destiny hereafter are deter- 
mined, is the law of Freedom, Wisdom, and 
Love, or the law of Fatality, Unintelligence, 
and Indifference, — this question, I say, is 
too vital, too tremendous, to be postponed to 
any other. We have a right to ask that 
question — a right to have it answered in the 
light of universal human knowledge. A 
mighty revolution is going on all about us. 
Men are fast refusing to take that answer 
from tradition, creed, church, from unrea- 
soning sentiment, from even the most beau- 
tiful ethical mysticism; for the question, 



solemn and momentous as it is, is after all 
a question of fact, and must be answered in 
the light of all known facts. Ethics with- 
out Theology will prove, in the long run, to 
be but an amiable superstition — the "base- 
less fabric of a vision." Theological Ag- 
nostics will soon be succeeded by Ethical 
Agnostics ; the doubt or disbelief of God will 
soon be followed by doubt or disbelief of 
the Moral Law itself. True, ethical rela- 
tions must exist wherever moral beings 
exist. But moral beings could not be moral 
beings, if morality were not a universal law 
above them, — nay, the all-pervading law of 
the universe itself ; and morality could not 
be the all-pervading law of the universe 
itself, if the universe were impersonal or 
non-moral. 

No ethical enthusiasm which is empty of 
a scientific idea can long sustain itself in 
the wild turmoil of modern thought; it 
must at last go down before any idea suf- 
ficiently virile to ground itself upon scien- 
tific reason. Enthusiasts who seek to unite 
Ethics with Agnosticism imagine that the 
Agnostic principle destroys theology alone. 
What fatal blindness ! The Agnostic prin- 
ciple destroys Ethics no less certainly than 
Theology. When Agnostics begin to de- 
mand, as they will demand, some cosmi- 
cal reason why Ethics should not be 
thrown overboard together with Theol- 
ogy, what faintest glimmer of a reason 
has Agnosticism to offer? "Indeed," says 
Mr. Salter, in hia recent most beautiful 
and noble book, "no serious man wants a 
reason." So wide of the truth is this, that 
no man is serious until he dots want a rea- 
son; all seriousness begins in wanting rea- 
sons. Without a reason, Ethics itself must 
die down into mere custom or convention ; 
the ideas of reason and of right are Siamese 
twins. The "ethical passion," if it contain 
not the ethical idea, is the weakest passion 
of the human soul — has in itself no more 
continuance or abiding life than a beautiful 
cut flower ; yet, for modern men, there can 
be no ethical idea which is not grounded in 
the known constitution of an ethical uni- 
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verse. It is pathetic, it is tragic, to behold 
a sincere and lofty ethical movement seek- 
ing vainly to establish itself upon an Ag- 
nostic foundation. Who cannot foresee the 
end of such a movement? Either it will 
seek, before it is too late, a new foundation 
in Scientific Theology, or else it will die of 
intellectual and spiritual thirst in Agnos- 
ticism. For it stands written in the nature 
of things that, amidst the fury of contend- 
ing passions, the Moral Ideal itself shall go 
to the wall, unless it drink omnipotence 
from the Divine Idea. 

This is the living issue which confronts 
all who have at heart the real service of 
mankind — the issue between Agnosticism 
and Scientific Theology; and it must be 
settled in the world of thought. Hence- 
forth, for all educated men, the unity and 
continuity of method in common sense, 
science, philosophy, ethics, religion, has be- 
come an axiom ; henceforth the only avenue 
to the knowledge of truth is the Scientific 
Method. It is futile indeed to dream of 
reversing that irreversible verdict of the 
nineteenth century. But whether, or not, 
this method can discover the Divine unity 
of the universe, and thus prove that Nat- 
ure is but another name for God — this 
is the issue, still unsettled in the world's 
doubting mind and troubled heart, which 
assigns to all Liberal Ministers alike one 
and the same task. Put into the fewest 
words, the issue is — Scientific Theology, or 
No Theology at all. Now, if ever, is it time 
that the great God should let loose a thinker 
on this planet. 

If, then, there is to be any permanent 
ministry of Liberal Religion, it must plant 
itself upon Scientific Theology. Real 
knowledge of the constitution of the real 
universe, as at once Nature and God : there 
is no other ground left for it to stand upon. 
Religion which is not liberal, and which, 
therefore, addresses itself in vain to this 
Agnostic age, may still stand upon the arbi- 
trary authority of sentiment, society, tradi- 
tion, church, creed, book, or individual 
voice. Rut religion which is liberal can 



stand only on natural truth in its univer- 
sality — on the method which investigates 
and discovers truth in the limitless freedom 
of science. Natural truth — what other 
foundation is possible for anything liberal? 
For us, therefore, this is the supremely prac- 
tical question of questions : what does Nature, 
in its widest and highest sense, reveal of Ood to 
Man? 

What the illustrious Agassiz said to one 
who thought he had discovered the univer- 
sal^ philosophy of science was singularly, even 
prophetically, true. 

"I believe," said Agassiz, "in the exist- 
ence, in the nature of things, of just such a 
science as you claim to have discovered ; and 
in this I differ from most scientific men, 
who seem as yet to have no conception of 
Unity of Law, and who would therefore re- 
gard your whole pretension as Utopian. 
Further than this, I believe that we are just 
in this age on the verge of making the dis- 
covery; and that somebody will make it. 
Whether you have it or not, I am of course 
unable to say. The presumption is strongly 
against any individual claimant. . . . In- 
deed, I doubt whether, if you have all you 
claim, the scientific men, so called, will be 
the first to appreciate it. We are all intense 
specialists; and, when the Unitary Science 
comes in the world, it will be something so 
entirely aside from our fixed habits of 
thought, that I think it will find its first ap- 
preciators, probably, among men of enlarged 
and general culture, rather than among 
specialists in science." 

No man of the nineteenth century has 
shown a broader mind or a profounder phil- 
osophical insight than Agassiz showed in 
these words; and I believe that the future 
will find them prophetic. In the Christian 
Examiner of March, 1866, it was said: 
"Theism and Atheism are in the scales, and 
Science holds the balance." That statement 
will not now be doubted by any who are ac- 
quainted with the real drift of modern 
thought. In the final upshot, what men 
think of God must depend on what they 
know of Nature; and that knowledge is 
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Science. But what men think of God can- 
not depend on the results of any one special 
science, nor yet on any mere patchwork or 
mosaic of results of all the special sciences ; 
it must depend only on universal science, 
world-science, scientific philosophy. Neither 
physics, nor mechanics, nor biology, nor any 
other special science, can alone generate an 
adequate world-conception. He alone who, 
in all the results of all the special sciences, 
grasps their one strictly universal principle, 
and thereby discovers the scientific demon- 
stration of God in the scientific method it- 
self, — he alone, I say, can comprehend what 
scientific theology means, or speak with con- 
vincing power to the profound, widespread, 
and sincere intellectual doubt of the modern 
world. 

Without advancing any personal claim 
whatever, permit me to take advantage of 
your indulgent kindness, and to make here 
the first public confession of certain painfully 
matured results of thirty years' thinking, 
which, in the momentous and arduous enter- 
prise of developing a scientific theology out 
of the scientific method itself, appear to be 
principles of cosmical import. The grounds 
and evidences of these principles, in part 
now in process of publication elsewhere, 
must here, of course, be wholly waived; 
time fails, and the occasion is unfit. But 
perhaps I can make them intelligible, as a 
contribution to that "Unitary Science" which 
the great Agassiz foresaw and foretold. 

I. In all its investigations, Science de- 
votes itself to the study of genera and species 
in themselves — to the discrimination and exact 
determination of innumerable kinds of things 
— in a word, to the study of universal* as re- 
alities. Now a truly philosophic theory of 
universals, which must underlie and can 
alone explain the scientific method, brings 
to light a law of illimitable significance 
and absorbing interest: namely, that, in 
every genus or species, the Thing and the 
Kind reciprocally reveal each other through the 
essential nature which is common to both. For 
instance, the individual Man and the uni- 
versal Mankind reciprocally reveal each 



other through the Humanity, or class-es- 
sence, or essential human nature, which is 
common to both. This law is presupposed 
in every induction from experience, in every 
deduction of reason, nay, in every syllogism 
of the science of reasoning itself; without 
it, we could not reason from the nature of 
individual men to that of the race, or from 
the nature of the race to that of individual 
men. But the innumerable kinds of things 
contained in Nature are all so grouped and 
connected together, that every kind or genus 
is itself a thing to a higher genus; and 
hence the universe of Being is only the 
highest kind of kinds. In this way, it is 
plain, every kind and every thing in Nature 
more or less reveals Nature as it exists in 
itself— manifests to the human understand- 
ing something of its total constitution or es- 
sence. Here, then, we have a Natural Law 
of Revelation, in accordance with which In- 
finite Being reveals something of its own 
innermost essence in every genus, and every 
species, and every thing, which Science dis- 
covers and knows in Nature. In truth, the 
reality of a World-Order is itself the possi- 
bility of a World-Science. From this it 
follows that it is neither more nor less than 
intellectually absurd to declare the essential 
nature of Infinite Being "unknowable by 
man*' ; and the central principle of all Ag- 
nosticism is shown to be in flat contradic- 
tion of the fundamental law of Science. 

II. There are but three ultimate kinds of 
actual existence, three ultimate Types of 
Real Being; namely, the Machine, the Or- 
ganism, the Person. If science is to con- 
ceive the real universe at all in its unity 
and universality, it can conceive it only as 
belonging to one of these three types. The 
distinctive principle of the Machine is me- 
chanical causality, or cause and effect in 
Motion; the distinctive principle of the 
Organism is organic finality, or end and 
means in Life ; and the distinctive principle 
of the Person is ideal morality, or right 
and wrong in Conduct Causality, Finality, 
and Morality are, therefore, the three ulti- 
mate Principles of Real Being. 
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IIL Profound analysis and comparison 
of these three real types and their essential 
principles, as manifested in actual experi- 
ence, lead to a discovery of transcendent 
sublimity. Each and every one of us is, 
at once, a Machine, au Organism, and a 
Person; each and every one of us comes 
under the law of Causality in Motion, of 
Finality in Life, and of Morality in Con- 
duct. The three types and the three prin- 
ciples are united in one harmonious system 
and one harmonious action in the Person, 
and in the Person alone; they meet, they 
unite, in nothing else within the whole 
scope of human experience. Here, then, 
in human experience and positive science, 
lies the only possible foundation for a sci- 
entific conception of the universe which 
shall embrace within itself all the elements 
of known truth. The Machine involves, 
bat does not explain, the Organism; the 
Organism involves, but does not explain, 
the Person; but the Person both involves 
and explains the Organism and the Ma- 
chine. All types of real being, therefore, 
are united and identified in the constitution 
of the Person; all principles of real being 
are united and identified in the principle of 
Personality. The greatest discovery of the 
nineteenth century thus far has been that 
of the Correlation and Unity of all Real 
Forces in One Omnipresent and Eternal En- 
ergy from which all things proceed. But, if 
what I have said is true, then this discovery 
must pale before that of the Correlation and 
Unity of all Real Principles in One Omnipres- 
ent and Eternal Person by whom all things live. 
For this discovery, if confirmed at last by 
the universal reason of mankind, is the 



complete and unanswerable demonstration 
of God by the Scientific Method. 

Thus Real Personality^ finite and relative 
in Man, infinite and absolute in Nature, is 
the last word of science and philosophy — 
the first word of ethics and religion. With- 
out recognition of the truth for which that 
word stands, there can be no scientific phi- 
losophy, and no ethical religion that can last. 
Is not man's moral nature rooted and in- 
cluded in his personal nature ? If so, ethics 
for man must be rooted in man's personality. 
But ethics for man, if it is to possess any 
commanding authority or create any su- 
preme obligation, must be rooted in ethics 
for the universe ; and ethics for the universe , 
must be rooted in a Universal, a Divine 
Personality. 

I make no apology to the unscientific 
liberalism which calls itself Agnostic for 
thus adopting, defending, and vindicating 
that obnoxious word "personality." I stand 
here for no party and no sect ; I stand here 
solely for the integrity of truth, and for the 
right of intellect to pursue truth in the 
absolute freedom of science. In the Scien- 
tific Method, as the only possible founda- 
tion for real religious knowledge, I see the 
only intellectual ground left for a Liberal 
Ministry to stand upon ; for the freedom of 
science is the very ideal of freedom, and 
the assured results of science are the only 
basis for effective appeal to the modern 
mind. But this ground of Scientific Theol- 
ogy* avowedly taken and faithfully kept, 
is the indestructible foundation for a temple 
of Liberal Religion more beautiful and 
more grand than the world has ever yet 
beheld. 



THE SUPPLY OF MINISTERS: IS IT DECLINING, AND, IF SO, 

WHY? 
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I was asked by the Secretary of this Con- 
ference to read a paper at this time on the 
questions : "Is the general supply of minis- 
ters failing? If so, why?" 

Going forward to make investigations re- 
garding the matter, the conclusion to which 
I found myself gradually, but irresistibly, 
brought was that the ministerial supply, 
whether in the denominations outside or in 
our own body, is not failing, — indeed, is not 
showing any signs of failure. This puts me 
in a difficult position. I can hardly devote 
a paper, or even a part of a paper, to giving 
reasons why for a condition of things which 
seems to me not to exist What, then, is to 
be done ? 

Under the circumstances, what, I presume, 
those who assigned this topic would have 
me do is simply to discuss the general sub- 
ject of ministerial supply, presenting such 
thoughts regarding that as may seem to me 
most important and most suitable to this 
occasion. 

I will not detain you by any detailed 
statement of the grounds on which my con- 
clusion is based, that the supply of minis- 
ters in this country is not on the decline. 
I find certain statistical tables which show 
that, of the graduates of Harvard and Yale 
and several other leading colleges, a per- 
centage muoh smaller than in some former 
times now seek the ministry as a calling. 
I also find a book or two and several articles 
in reviews and magazines — all of a rather 
sensational nature— declaring the decadence 
of the ministry, and claiming (generally 
without letting us know on what ground 
their claim is based) that the ablest young 



men of the land are more and more going 
into other vocations. I also find a consider- 
able number of earnest, fervent, well-inten- 
tioned reports and appeals which have been 
read at one time or another before conven- 
tions of various religious bodies, aiming to 
stir up those bodies to do more in seeking 
out young men for the ministry, by picturing 
in extravagant language the destitution that 
is coming upon the pulpit. I can only say 
of these various claims that they do not 
stand looking into. Few of them profess 
to give definite facts or figures ; and, where 
they do, they are generally of that selected 
kind by means of which one can prove any- 
thing. It has been wittily said, "Nothing 
is so false as facts, except figures." The 
force of the saying is easily seen when one 
undertakes to sift the figures and so-called 
facts of the pessimistic wails that come to 
us, sometimes from enemies of the churches 
and sometimes from the churches them- 
selves, regarding the decline in the minis- 
terial supply and the decadence of the pulpit. 
A little thoughtful looking in a single 
direction will make clear what is the essen- 
tial truth in the matter. Everything shows 
that the churches of the country taken as 
a whole are prospering. Every important 
denomination is growing. Some are grow- 
ing very fast. New churches are multiply- 
ing on every hand. The best statistics we 
have seem to make it undeniable that both 
churches and church membership are increas- 
ing in the country not only as fast, rela- 
tively, as the increase of population, but 
faster. But this could not be if there were 
a serious lack of ministers. New churches 
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become possible only when there are men to 
be put at their head, — nay, to go forward 
and organize them. Old churches can pros- 
per only when their pulpits are filled, and 
filled with good and able preachers. The 
truth is, go to almost any one of the leading 
denominations, and you will find that it has 
more ministers than churches ; and the young 
men coming into its ministry are so numer- 
ous that there is no falling off in the ratio 
of ministers to societies. That Harvard and 
Yale and a few other universities give a 
smaller proportion of their graduates to the 
church now than formerly is quite true ; but 
this simply means that the relation of the 
church to these institutions has changed, 
and that many other new sources of minis- 
terial supply are making their appearance. 
Turning from other denominations to our 
own, we find a similar condition of things. 
It is particularly difficult to gather statistics 
in connection with our body; but there 
seems to be nothing to indicate that the 
ministerial supply is smaller among us, or 
smaller in proportion to the demand, than it 
has been at any past time in our history. 

However, this does not mean that our 
present ministerial supply is adequate. It 
is adequate only on the supposition that we 
are not to grow. Indeed, even if we were 
to remain with only our present number of 
churches, a larger number of candidates for 
our ministry would enable the process of 
selection to be carried further, the effect of 
which would be to give us abler and more 
efficient preachers and pastors. But we ought 
to grow; and, if we are to grow, a larger 
ministerial supply is simply indispensable. 
We want ministers for three purposes: first, 
to meet the needs of our four hundred 
churches now in existence ; second, to take 
charge of the new churches which are now 
being organized more rapidly than ever be- 
fore in our history ; third, to become them- 
selves creators of new churches, and thus 
carry Unitarianism forward to a career of 
prosperity and organized advance such as it 
has never known, but which, I believe, is 
wholly within the bounds of what ought to 



be and may be. It is easy to say that the 
supply should wait for the demand, that it 
will be time enough to seek for more young 
men for our ministry when we have more 
churches for them. Yes ; but in everything 
else we see men acting on the principle that 
supply creates demand as well as follows it, 
and why should we not in religion ? If we 
want young men to become ministers so as 
to supply the churches we have, we ought 
also to want them to become ministers so as 
to help us to multiply our churches. It is 
the almost unanimous testimony of those 
best qualified to speak, — that is to say, of 
those who have had most experience in the 
practical work of disseminating our faith 
and organizing new churches, — that our 
greatest missionary need is men; that our 
ability to establish new societies is measured 
almost exactly by the number of able and 
consecrated men available for service ; that, 
if we had men of the right kind, we could 
organize churches at once in scores, if not 
hundreds, of towns and cities in this country 
where now our gospel is not heard, — 
churches not a few of them self-supporting 
from the beginning. 

Of course, money is necessary for mis- 
sionary work : indeed, we have not a tithe of 
the money we ought to have, considering the 
demand for church extension and for the 
dissemination of our gospel that is upon us. 
But, if we had more men, it would be easier 
to get more money. If we had this year 
twenty able,consecrated, well-equipped young 
men, ready to plant churches in twenty new 
cities, what a lever that would be, for ex- 
ample, in the hands of Secretary Reynolds in 
his attempt to raise that 9100,000 he has so 
urgently asked for! Moreover, if these 
twenty young men were of the right kind, a 
considerable proportion of them would find 
in the fields themselves where they took up 
their labor much of the money required for 
their support and the establishment of their 
churches. I am not talking vague dreams 
in saying this : I am talking facts such as 
are being brought to light all the while in the 
practical experience of our body in its mis- 
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sionary enterprises. Thus you see what I 
mean when I say that our missionary work 
is measured almost exactly by the number 
of good ministers we have to put into it. 

But where are we to get the ministers ? 

The sources of ministerial supply open to 
us as a liberal Christian body seem to be 
four. 

The first is that which we have in the 
young men of our own Unitarian families. 

The second is the orthodox ministry, 
through converts coming from that minister 
to our pulpits. 

The third is found in the young men 
reared in Orthodoxy, who, drawn early, as so 
many are being drawn, to our freer, more 
rational thought, are in a state of mind, 
more often than we suspect, to consider the 
question of studying for our ministry, if only 
he subject were intelligently and earnestly 
presented to them. • 

The fourth source is that which appears in 
gifted young women in harmony with our 
faith, inside of our churches and outside. 

Let me speak of each of these sources of 
supply in the order named. 

1. It is of course to the first-named source 
of supply — namely, that which we have in 
our own homes, in the sons of our own 
twenty or thirty thousand Unitarian fam- 
ilies — that we naturally turn first and with 
most expectation. 

I am sorry to say, however, that no sooner 
do we look in this direction than we find 
a condition of things that is not assuring. 
It is true that a very considerable number 
of young men are coming into our pulpits 
from our own homes; and yet we are 
obliged to confess that the supply from 
this direction is by no means adequate to 
our need, or what we have a right to expect. 
Indeed, if no other source of supply but this 
had been open to us in the past, it seems 
difficult to escape the conviction that our 
Unitarian movement would have broken 
down long before now, from this cause 
alone. 

Notwithstanding the better gospel, as 
we believe, which we have to preach, and 



the unequalled door of opportunity that is 
open to us, it seems to be a fact that the 
Unitarian families of this country have 
furnished and are furnishing not only fewer 
ministers than the number necessary to 
make good our annual loss by death and 
disablement, but noticeably fewer in pro- 
portion to the number of our families than 
are being furnished by any other important 
religious denomination. 

Of course, this state of things is serious. 

Is it to continue ? 

I can only say, Woe to us if it is I If we 
do not love our faith enough to dedicate our 
offspring to it; if , as it manifests itself in 
our churches and families, it is not a thing 
of enough meaning, sweetness, and power, 
to impress and win our children, to stir 
them to enthusiasm, and make them desire 
to become teachers and preachers of it, — 
then we may know that it is a sterile thing. 
It may drag out a half-existence for a time ; 
but there is no principle of life in it, and 
sooner or later it must die. 

But is this condition of things to continue ? 
I think it will help us to answer if we in- 
quire a little as to its causes. 

It is unquestionably true that Unitarian- 
ism has not failed in furnishing to the 
world much noble leadership. Out from its 
homes have come men and women, in singu- 
larly large numbers, to be leaders in busi- 
ness enterprises, in literature, in education, 
in journalism, in science, in. art, in states- 
manship, in philanthropy, in nearly every 
kind of sound moral and social reform. To 
the nation's best life in all these directions 
no one who is intelligent will question that 
the Unitarian families of America have 
contributed quite their part. Why, then, 
have they not contributed more of their 
sons to the ministry? Our enemies have 
said it is because we have been without 
religion. But we must look much deeper 
than any such pert and surface reply before 
we get any real understanding of the situa- 
tion. 

Some of the causes that have been most 
operative in keeping Unitarian young men 
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oat of the ministry are probably the follow- 
ing:— 

1. The feeling on the part of many that 
there is or has been something about the 
ministerial calling that is artificial, — some- 
thing, if not "goody-ish" and "canting," at 
least lacking in genuine and robust manli- 
ness. 

2. The feeling on the part of others that 
the aims and the work of the ministry want 
practicalness, so that not a few young men 
of great earnestness, and with a desire to 
devote their lives to doing good, have felt 
that they could accomplish more for the real 
bettering of the world in some other calling 
less tied to speculative theories and conven- 
tional aims than the ministry seems to be. 

3. Still again, the necessarily negative 
character of much of the work which preach- 
ers of Unitarianism have had to do, during 
the period of pioneership through which we 
have been passing thus far in our history, 
has not been calculated to awaken in the 
young who have witnessed it the kind of 
enthusiasm best suited to draw them into 
the ministry. Negative work — the work of 
battling against superstitions; and errors — 
has to be done in this world; but it does not 
fire men's best nature, or woo them to the 
highest and most permanent consecrations, 
— such consecrations as the ministry of relig- 
ion demands, — as more positive and con- 
structive work does. 

4. Still further, and more important than 
anything I* have yet mentioned, throughout 
its history thus far Unitarianism has been 
haunted with distrust of its future. Not 
a few even of its leaders have entertained 
doubts, and freely expressed them, as to 
whether its mission be not simply to leaven 
the orthodox bodies a little from the outside, 
and then, when they have become a little 
more advanced, quietly drop back into 
them again. 

But young men of any spirit cannot be 
drawn to cast in their lot with a movement 
that thus lacks faith in its own permanence. 

5. In some quarters, too, this distrust has 
gone still deeper, and taken the form of a 



secret haunting fear lest, in the general 
wreck of the theological conceptions of the 
past, the very foundations of religion itself 
should fail. It has been inevitable that 
this fear, felt by many outside, should creep 
to some extent into our own churches and 
homes. Of course, wherever it has ap- 
peared, its effect has been to take those who 
have felt it, not only away from the minis- 
try, but to some extent away from the 
Church itself. 

6. Finally, a fact of a very different kind, 
bearing on the subject, requires to' be noted. 
Even in those of our churches whose faith 
in Unitarianism has been strongest, and 
whose religious life has been warm and 
deep, there has very generally been a singu- 
lar lack of anything in the organization or 
activities of the churches calculated to call 
out the young, and train them to indepen- 
dent thinking and speaking on religious 
subjects, and thus turn their attention in 
the direction of the ministry. All other 
bodies of Christians have their class-meet- 
ings, their confirmation classes, their prayer 
and conference meetings, their young peo- 
ple's meetings, their Young Men's Christian 
Associations, their Societies for Christian 
Endeavor, carried on by the young. In 
these meetings and associations, the young 
people of those churches are being trained 
all the while, and in the most effective ways 
possible, for religious work in the church 
and for the ministry. The lack of such 
religious meetings, organizations, and ac- 
tivities as these in connection with Unita- 
rian churches is alone a sufficient reason 
why our churches and families furnish few 
recruits for our pulpits. There are doubt- 
less other causes for the too great meagre- 
ness of our home ministerial supply, but 
these, I think, are the most important. 

Are there any signs that these causes are 
being removed, or are likely to be removed, 
so as to allow of a better state of things in 
the future ? 

On this matter, one may easily speak 
more positively than the facts justify. And 
yet I cannot but think there are grounds 
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for belief that changes are appearing for 
the better. Our inquiry thus far shows 
that nearly or quite all the causes of our 
shortcomings grow more or less directly 
out of one central fact, — namely, the fact 
that, thus far in our history as a religious 
people, we have been doing little more than 
going through the process of coming into 
existence; and it was not very strange if 
we did not know very well how to proceed. 
We have been groping our way to a discov- 
ery of ourselves, and naturally with only 
a very imperfect idea of what it was we 
were to discover. We have been gradually 
and painfully differentiating ourselves from 
an old order that was passing away, and 
adjusting ourselves, little by little, as best 
we could, but inevitably with many mis- 
takes, to a new order that was coming. We 
have been slowly finding out — what we 
probably could not have found out in any 
other possible way except by essentially 
such an experience as we have passed 
through — that the world has a work for us 
to do, and God a permanent place for us 
among the forces that are to carry forward 
his humanity. 

Must not transitions take time? Are 
births accomplished without throes of pain ? 
Is knowledge gained without mistakes? 
Are new worlds discovered without failures, 
many by the way ? 

"God's ways seem dark, but soon or late 
They touch the shining hills of day." 
Does any one who has studied the past 
and the present of liberal Christianity in 
this country doubt that we are slowly cor- 
recting our mistakes? doubt. that we are 
rising to a more positive and constructive 
religious spirit? doubt that we are gradually 
finding more practical aims and methods ? 
doubt that, with all our mirage-chasing of 
one kind and another, we are coming steadily 
nearer to solid ground in our thinking, and 
hence are increasingly realizing that the 
foundations of religion stand firm? doubt 
that we are gradually coming to have a 
message for men that is not far off and ' 
remote from life, but near, vital, authorita- 



tive, born of conviction and insight, hence 
able to command men and to create enthu- 
siasm ? For one, I cannot doubt this ; and 
so I cannot doubt that the day is coming 
when our reproach, if it be a reproach, is to 
be reasonably at least wiped away, and when 
there will be no calling or work upon which 
our sons — ay, and daughters, too — will enter 
more freely or with more earnest joy than 
the ministry of religion. 

Let me note in passing a single hopeful 
sign, of a somewhat practical kind, that is 
just appearing, looking, I can but think, in 
this general direction. I refer to the in- 
quiry that is beginning to be made of late 
in many quarters, by pastors and churches 
alike, for some means of quickening and 
deepening the religious life in our societies, 
and especially among the young. 

Here the inquiry is taking the form, Shall 
we not have in our ^churches ministers' 
classes, or confirmation classes, for the dis- 
tinct religious education of our young peo- 
ple? There the question takes the shape, 
Shall we not make more of the matter of 
joining the church, and try in that way to 
get our young men and young women to 
commit themselves more definitely to the 
religious life ? Here the question is asked, 
Are not the young people's Societies for 
Christian Endeavor, which are so popular 
and so religiously useful among our ortho- 
dox friends, adapted to our use? And 
could we not get from them help of the 
kind we want? ' 

In another direction, we hear the suggestion, 
May we not add a distinctly religious side 
to our Unity Clubs? The literary is good ; 
but we want the religious. And from still 
other quarters the inquiry comes, Shall we 
not organize among our churches religious 
guilds, for the religious training of our 
young? 

Now, I would not put too much depend- 
ence upon all this. And t yet, if this wide- 
spread inquiry is earnest and sincere, as it 
seems to be, it certainly has in it promise. 
If we can really develop the religious life of 
our young people, and bring it into active 
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sod steady manifestation, we shall do much 
to Titalize our churches, we shall bring 
more of our young men into our pulpits, we 
shall give a new impetus to our whole 
religious movement. 

I said there are four sources to which we 
may look for the supply of our liberal min- 
istry. I have dwelt so long upon the first 
because of its great importance. For, if we 
are weak at home, no help coming to us 
from the outside can much avail us. And 
vet each of the other sources is also im- 
portant, and should have at least a word. 

2. The source of supply I named second 
was the orthodox pulpit, through the con- 
verts that come to us from that. Ever since 
the beginning of our history, the orthodox 
churches have furnished us many of our 
best ministers. They will doubtless con- 
tinue to do so. The only contingency is our 
own fidelity to our mission. That thinking 
men will go on breaking with the old 
theologies is certain. What they will do 
with themselves after the break is not so 
certain. If we shall be able to offer them 
what seems upon examination the best form 
of Christianity of the day, — that which is 
at once the most reasonable and the most 
devout, the most inspiring and the most 
practically helpful, — then they will come, and 
in ever increasing numbers, to us ; and thus 
this source of supply for our ministry will 
be still more important in the future than it 
has been in the past. But of course all this 
must depend upon ourselves. 

The third source of ministerial supply 
named was that found, not in ministers who 
come to us from Orthodoxy, but in that 
great multitude of young men, intelligent 
and earnest, who, reared in orthodox homes, 
when they get to school or college or out 
into the world where they begin to see 
from new standpoints and to think for 
themselves, find themselves irresistibly 
drawn to the larger religious thought which 
our churches represent. These young men, 
standing at the point where they must 
choose for themselves a calling in life, 
would, not a few of them, gladly choose the 



liberal Christian ministry, if only they un- 
derstood what it has to offer them of un- 
equalled opportunity to make the most of 
themselves and to render noblest service to 
others. This source of supply should be 
made more of than it is. Already it is giv- 
ing us some valuable acquisitions. But out 
of the large and growing number of strong, 
intelligent, high-minded young men who 
have caught the vision of our thought, and 
want to devote their lives to something 
really worthy, we ought to get more recruits 
for our theological schools and pulpits than 
we are getting. And we may have more, 
if only in straightforward, manly fashion 
we will set about the business of calling the 
attention of such to what a free, untram- 
melled, and practical ministry like ours 
really means. 

4. The fourth source of supply for our 
ministry that I named is one almost wholly 
. new. Only within a very short time past 
have we, seemingly, become aware that 
there exists any such source. Indeed, even 
now, great numbers among us do not recog- 
nize it And yet it is actually in operation. 
The definite and full entrance of women 
into the Unitarian ministry has been accom- 
plished. Two weeks ago, we ordained and 
installed a woman as pastor of one of the 
oldest churches in Michigan. Farther West, 
within a few months, two or three others 
have been ordained and settled. We al- 
ready have nearly a dozen women preachers 
and pastors. But this is not the most sig- 
nificant fact. The most significant thing of 
all is that these women ministers are prov- 
ing the equals of our men ministers. Two 
or three of them, at least, are doing work 
that is scarcely, if at all, surpassed in the 
West, or in our body anywhere. 

Does any one fail to see what a new and 
important door of supply for our pulpits is 
opening here, if only we are wise enough to 
recognize and welcome it, — and a door, 
too, through which we may get not only 
added numbers, but added efficiency and 
power? For I, at least, believe that the 
noblest and most perfect ministry of relig- 
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ion will not be reached until to the qualifi- 
cations which man brings to the office are 
added the finer intuition, the deeper in- 
sights, the greater wealth of tenderness and 
affection, and, withal, the more persuasive 
speech of woman. 

I wish it were possible for me, in conclud- 
ing this paper, to speak a word of power to 
young men and women in this country, to 
waken them to a realization of the grandeur 
of the work offered them— offered to such 
of their number as are able and worthy to 
do it — by the ministry of liberal Christian- 
ity to-day. One thing is certain, — that this 
great, forward-looking, religious movement 
of ours, new, in some respects nebulous as 
yet, calling itself by other names as well as 
by our Unitarian name, but having through 
all the one supreme end in view of giving 
to men a pure, rational, practical Christian- 
ity adequate to the wants of the modern 
world, is a movement that asks the service 
of the very best young men and women of 
the age, best in intellect, best in training, 
especially best in heart 'and courage and 
moral quality and religious consecration. 
Another thing is equally certain, — that, 
sooner or later, it is going to have that ser- 
vice; is going to have it, because noble 
work is a loadstone that draws to itself 
noble workers. 

There are those who would have us be- 
lieve that the great days of Christian min- 



istry are past, that its old prestige and 
power have departed at the touch of the 
changed conditions of our modern world. 

That it is losing some of its old-time 
functions, prerogatives, and authorities there 
is no doubt. But, in the new form that it 
is assuming in connection with a rational 
and free Christianity, it is rising to new 
functions, prerogatives, and authorities no- 
bler than the old, nobler because moral and 
spiritual. Moral and spiritual power is the 
highest and most enduring known in this 
world. He who speaks to men of knowl- 
edge, of beauty, of fame, of pleasure, will 
have his day: he who speaks to men of 
duty, of hope, of God, of the conscience 
with its great commands, of the soul with 
its great affections and faiths, — which are 
the supreme themes of a really enlightened 
Christian pulpit, — has all days. These will 
be the central concerns of human beings 
forever. 

Let no man, then, talk of the ministry of 
a pure and living Christianity losing its 
power or place on the earth, until man 
ceases to be moral; until he ceases to have 
interests higher than his body; until he 
ceases to feel his relationship to the Divine ; 
until he ceases to cherish that grandest and 
most inspiring faith that ever rose like a 
morning in man's soul,— the faith that he 
is a child of God and the eternities. 



THE MINISTER'S MENTAL OUTFIT. 
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I remember a wise saying of that beloved 
of teachers, Henry Ware, Jr., something 
like this: "What yon have to learn is to 
take yonr mind between your thumb and 
finger — so — and put it just where you 
want it for the thing you have got to do." 
I imagine that most of us have material 
enough in our minds, what with previous 
studies and what with the accumulations 
that gather from day to day, to do our 
proper work with, if we only knew how to 
shape it and to use it. Many of us are cum- 
bered with more than we have skill to put 
where it will do the most good. I shall not, 
therefore, trespass here upon the province 
of our schools of theology, whose business 
it is to furnish that part of a minister's 
professional outfit supposed to be most 
in demand. It seems to be the proper thing 
for this time and place to speak of that 
part of it which he is expected to provide 
for himself ; in particular, to meet the ques- 
tion how he is to keep his mind well fur- 
nished and alert, ready for the instant work 
and the best work, during his years of active 
service. 

I begin, then, by limiting my topic to 
its bearing on the task which the minis- 
ter has actually in hand. There are, in par- 
ticular, two views to be taken of that task, 
as suggesting what I may have to say ; two 
things which very seriously affect the qual- 
ity of it, and his ability to do it with the 
freedom, the gladness, and the strength that 
make the main conditions of his doing it 
effectually and well. 

The first is this : that the minister's work, 
if it takes an intellectual form at all, is apt 
to draw too fast on his mental resources, 



and with some men will give frequent moods 
of a certain lassitude, emptiness, and self- 
distrust. I once met Horace Mann at the 
church door as we came out together, when 
he said that twelve times a year was as 
much as any man ought to write a sermon. 
It is possible that he meant as much as any 
man ought to be expected to hear one. 
That was the layman's point of view. But 
turn the situation round, and we can easily 
enough imagine a mind of full average 
fertility and endowment harassed, every 
month or two perhaps, by a feeling as if it 
had come to the end of its tether, and could 
go no farther. "Is it possible," the preacher 
thinks to himself of a Monday morning, 
"that I should ever put pen to paper again, 
and accomplish another single sermon ?" I 
am not speaking here of the weak or ill- 
furnished men. Some of the very ablest 
have felt the same thing keenly. George 
Simmons, one of the most richly equipped 
of the younger men of his day, left his first 
parish charge after a few years of service, 
from a feeling (as I was told) that his word 
was all said, and his work was done, for that 
community. Orville Dewey, a man of rare 
wealth and amplitude of mind, whom some 
have placed at the head of preachers of our 
time, chafed under the mental burden, and 
relinquished each of his important posts 
from a feeling that he needed the refresh- 
ment or the stimulus of new surroundings. 
Ephraim Peabody, a man singularly win- 
ning and beloved, whose serene wisdom 
flowed in a perpetual lucid stream, whose 
pulpit was his place of power, whose home 
was in the heart of all who knew him, said 
to me once that the demand was such that 
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for most men three years are a sufficient 
ministry, seven years a long one, and ten 
years a length rarely to be justified. George 
Putnam, who held his place unchallenged 
and supreme for forty years before one of 
the most exacting and intelligent of congre- 
gations, told me that he was so weighted by 
the sense that each week's deliverance must 
be compared against a standard of expecta- 
tion (as he thought) beyond his merit, — 
always bidding against himself, as he ex- 
pressed it, — that fifteen years of his ministry 
would have been forfeited, but that he found, 
happily, a method of work which helped 
him bring his fine gifts more easily to bear. 

Such things are part of the spiritual biog- 
raphy of what we are accustomed to call the 
Liberal ministry. I do not say that our 
congregations are more critical, or that our 
standard of intellectual work is higher, than 
what has to be met in most other religious 
bodies. But there are some conditions of 
that work which touch us more nearly. I 
am afraid that the long process of rational- 
izing our faith, or refining upon our state- 
ments of it, which we have been going 
through, has thrown too much weight upon 
the merely thought-side with us ; and this, 
growing apart, in the arid climate of specu- 
lative criticism, is apt to grow sterile and 
thin. And we run too easily into a mood of 
self-questioning, self-depreciation perhaps, 
which cripples us by adding unduly to a 
burden that in some measure of it no one of 
us can escape. 

The second consideration is this : that too 
many of us lack that "note of authority," or 
intellectual certainty, which distinguishes 
the preacher's or the pastor's function at its 
best from that of every other office held by 
men. We might compare it indeed to a 
lawyer's or a physician'*, but with this dif- 
ference : that their judgment, bears upon pear- 
ticular lines of action, where the need of 
technical knowledge is plain and undisputed ; 
while he deals with the laws of conduct 
taken broadly, and with the method of the 
higher life, moral or spiritual, where the 
very precision of a technical training might 



make him weak instead of strong. Rules 
break down, often, when one comes to deal 
with facts. In a critical generation like 
ours, who shall declare with authority what 
is the ultimate fact, or law, of human life ? 
I have known the case of a young minister 
who was struck quite dumb and helpless, 
when set face to face to give such aid and 
comfort as he might to a fellow-pilgrim 
younger than himself, who was just entering 
— reluctant and perhaps rebellious — into the 
valley of the shadow of death. What would 
he have given at that moment for some 
"note of authority" more bracing than the 
mere tones of brotherly sympathy I And 
yet that dumb helplessness was better, it 
may be, than the cheeriest or bravest word 
with any shade in it of insincerity. 

Such authority implies the certainty that 
there is common ground, where both souls 
stand together. That a congregation should 
consent so much as to rise in solemn repeti- 
tion or response, week after week, to the 
highly symbolic and imaginative declara- 
tions of the "Apostles' Creed," must be a 
potent help to one who, in human weakness, 
seeks to face with his fellow-men, unblench- 
ing, the invisible event. In a church frankly 
ritualistic (as ours happily is not), mere 
mental incompetency on the minister's part 
seems no bar at all to doing effectively and 
acceptably — as the humbler Catholic clergy 
seem to do— the service that is expected of 
him: only he ought to believe in it with all 
the mind he has. For even a very small mind, 
with the pressure behind it of an intense 
moral conviction, or a powerful spiritual 
organization, is far more effective than a 
much greater one that has opinions merely, 
not convictions or a loyal faith. These two, 
the individual conviction and the spiritual 
organization, are the forms in which such 
authority is commonly found among men. 
One or the other we must have, if our word 
is to carry any weight with other men. 
One or the other we must accept for our- 
selves, before the mind can find its proper 
peace, its poise, its strength, in meeting the 
problem of our own life-work. 
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What I have to say here, then, of the 
minister's mental outfit, turns on those two 
fundamental needs : first, the need of intel- 
lectual freshness and resource, lest one stop 
short in his mental growth, and come to 
despair of keeping on with his proper work ; 
second, the need of that confidence and 
courage which come from his assurance that 
he stands on the rock of everlasting truth. 

When I reflect upon the first of these, I 
am very much impressed by the fresh and 
vigorous outgrowth of the liberal gospel in 
these latter years. Really, in comparison 
with that paralyzing self-criticism which was 
too much our mood twenty or thirty years 
ago, it seems like the revelation of a new 
heaven and a new earth to the eye of faith. 
Indeed, I have so much to learn in this 
direction from men a whole generation or 
more younger than myself, that I feel very 
little alacrity in offering them suggestions 
out of my own longer experience. Such a 
phenomenon, for example, as the carrying 
on, year after year, three or four abreast, 
aeries of printed discourses from the liberal 
pulpit, exhibiting in great variety of illus- 
tration as many phases of the faith revealed 
to our modern era, — and, along with that, 
the receptiveness of the public mind and 
press, which gives that word currency by 
hundreds of thousands of repetitions every 
week, — such a phenomenon as this, I say, 
could not once have been thought of, a 
quarter of a century ago, among the possi- 
bilities of a gospel that looked then so 
meagre, so critical, so sterile, to an unsym- 
pathetic world. The great strength and 
hope, the large store of illustration and 
application thus found for our liberal gos- 
pel, give much more ground for grateful 
recognition than they do of critical censure 
or admonition. But they suggest, too, a 
hint which may possibly be of service in 
the further working out of them. 

It was the saying of a brilliant woman of 
half a century ago, that a single new idea, 
fairly taken into the mind, throws light upon 
a thousand others, and makes the thought 



fertile and fresh in a hundred ways at once. 
As a source of that freshness and fertility 
of mental movement just noted, we may 
remark three lines of thought which have 
proved singularly fruitful in the exposition 
and development of the liberal gospel: I 
mean the historical criticism (particularly) 
of the Old Testament ; the theory of Evolu- 
tion in its wide range of application, espe- 
cially as suggesting a law, or method, of 
intellectual progress ; and the conception of 
Social Justice, which was, as it were, sud- 
denly set free by the emancipation act that 
destroyed American slavery, so as to deal 
in a new and larger way with the condi- 
tions, wants, and duties of modern life. 
One or the other of these three will be 
found, I think, to have opened the way to 
the wide field of exposition and illustration 
of religious thought, with which we have 
lately been familiar. 

Now it will be noticed that each of these 
is an impulse, or suggestion, from without. 
Neither of them has to do with those ranges 
of speculative doctrine which have made so 
large and so vital a part of Christian the- 
ology; neither of them leads the way, di- 
rectly, to that field of moral experience, in- 
terior conviction, discipline of character, 
and devout aspiration, which makes the 
very heart of the religious life. Their exter- 
nality, while it makes the treatment of them 
so bright, facile, and attractive, leaves void 
spaces in the soul which require to be filled 
from another source; and this source is to 
be found not in those wide and attractive 
ranges, but by striking deep in the subsoil 
of the mind, where it gushes like the waters 
of an artesian well. The pietists, the mys- 
tics, the men of deep spiritual experience, 
those to whom conviction of sin, the joy of 
conversion, and the reality of prayer are 
genuine facts of life, have had a hold upon 
the conscience and sympathy of their fellow- 
men, out of all proportion to the mere 
breadth and wealth of their intelligence. 
How may we, in our modern ways, do any- 
thing to gain and hold that power? 

It happened that the last time I had 
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occasion to give a word of counsel to a 
friend about undertaking a new field of 
pastoral labor, I put it in something like 
this form : he should bear in mind, I urged, 
that he had far more to learn from the 
people of his charge than he oould possibly 
teach them ; that he should open his mind 
in every way, by personal intercourse and 
sharing of their interests, to receive the in- 
struction they could give ; and, in particular, 
that for as much as six months — for I knew 
something of his previous mental habits — 
he should not look into a book of thought. 
To think away from common life is to 
think away from what makes religion real 
in the experience: as religion was first 
brought home as a reality to Tolstoi by 
observing the patience, the devout submis- 
sion, the humble content, the willingness of 
mutual help, among the Russian peasants, 
whom he accepted as his teachers and 
leaders in the better life. It is a cardinal 
principle of the relation which a religious 
teacher bears to those who hear him, that 
they are fellow-students together in the great 
Book of Life. We should be exceeding 
jealous of any professional habit or techni- 
cal training, or class-interest, or solitary 
thinking, which may possibly serve to ob- 
scure that primary relation in which they 
stand together. Knowledge may be had 
from books ; but of Wisdom the only school 
is life. "He reads books" was a comment 
made once to Dr. Putnam in great dispar- 
agement, of one who had taken his place in 
the pulpit on one occasion. Dr. Putnam 
was a very wise man : he did not read many 
books himself, but he knew how to make 
excellent use of those who did. 

I say nothing here of what the minister 
may do in such special lines as Biblical 
criticism, or doctrinal theology, or Chris- 
tian history, or the study of comparative 
religions. These are the province of pro- 
fessional training, as to which he must 
i necessarily be the teacher and they the 
taught ; and most of them need the reading 
of a \ great many books. I say nothing of 
what he may do most fitly and usefully, in 



the interpretation of natural science, or the 
higher literature, or social ethics and eco- 
nomics: he is, in comparison with them, 
the man of leisure for cultivated thought, 
and it is well that his influence among them 
should be widened out in all such ways. 
But these are side issues, when compared 
with that unique function in which he 
stands alone, as interpreter to the general 
conscience — let us not stick at the phrase — 
of "the law of the spirit of life in Christ/* 
In the understanding of that law, reflected 
and refracted as it is among the infinite 
cross-lights of human experience, he and 
they are fellow-students together in the one 
Book of Life ; and here, it is likely, he will 
have far more to learn than he can possibly 
teach just yet. 

What advantage, then, hath the minister 
of the word? or what profit is there of 
theological education? Much every way; 
chiefly, because that to him is committed 
the key of those living oracles. The gain 
he gets from his professional course of train- 
ing will be to have learned the right method 
and spirit of that study ; to have found the 
key to the right reading of that book. But, 
if he think that the reading of it is any 
private gift or professional mystery, his 
knowledge is vain. If a man learn not of 
his brother, whom he hath seen, I will not 
believe that he can know of God, whom he 
hath not seen. His reading of the Book 
must be at first-hand, in the original tongues. 
We have heard of that hapless student, who 
diligently took note of all that was taught 
him in a three years' course at the university; 
but his trunk, with all his note-books in it, 
was stolen before he could put them to their 
use, and he turned back, patiently but 
sadly, to three years more of that barren 
labor, — barren, beeause with all his gettings 
he had not gotten understanding how to 
take his mind between his thumb and finger, 
and put it where he wanted it. That was 
a brave counsel of Doctor Gannett's to a 
young minister assuming his second charge, 
to burn every vestige that he had gathered 
in his first one. It was too daring for every 
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man to take literally. When one burns his 
ships behind him, he ought to be very sure 
of the resources he has on land. But the 
experiment might be worth trying ; for who 
knows his own resources till he has put 
them to some such proof? It was John 
Blight's way, to make a very careful draft 
of what he meant to say, to con it well 
beforehand, and then not look at it, but 
speak off-hand. So a man's best work is 
often done, when he has made the most 
faithful preparation in his power, and then 
thrown himself boldly on the promise that 
"it shall be given you in the same hour what 
ye shall speak." Schleiermacher, the great- 
est preacher of his day, composed his sermons 
on his mile and a half walk to the church 
where they were delivered. This is to have 
your mind between your thumb and finger 1 
Those of us who have heard Beecher, the 
greatest preacher of our day, in his place of 
power, have understood something of what 
was meant when we were told that he made 
the populous street his library, and brought 
those wonderful lessons straight from his 
first-hand study of the Book of Life. 

We are not— that is, most of us are not — 
men of great genius like those whom I have 
named. But we can see, from afar off, 
something of the method they work by. Es- 
pecially, we can see the easy poise of self- 
reliance, and catch the "note of authority" 
in the tone of those who thus declare what 
their eyes have seen and their hands have 
handled of the Word of Life. And I shall 
have finished the task I have proposed to 
myself at this time, if I can show, in clos- 
ing, how that same field of human experience 
which furnishes to the minister his fresh 
supplies of thought is also the ground of 
that mental assurance and repose which are 
worth far more to him than any mere wealth 
of knowledge. 

It is common in our day to say that we 
must now find in Science the authority 
which was once asserted by Theology and 
Metaphysics; and an English divine has 
gone so far as to speak of an "agnostic 
Christianity," by which, I suppose, he 



meant a Christianity devoid of all theologi- 
cal or philosophic dogmas. But if we ac- 
cept for ourselves any such assertion as this, 
we want at least to know exactly what is 
meant by it One of our very ablest preach- 
ers, who had indulged in a little theological 
discussion himself, said once, in a public 
discourse, that "all the battles of theology 
are drawn battles ; all its questions are open 
questions." If, as theologians, we grant 
such a concession as this, we want at least 
to know what we mean by it. Mr. Huxley 
once asked a certain teacher what was his 
department in the university. "The de- 
partment of history" was the reply. 
"Then," said he, "we are working together ; 
for I consider history as a branch of sci- 
ence/' But suppose the teacher to have 
belonged to a faculty of theology, and his 
province to have been ecclesiastical history, 
it is possible that Mr. Huxley might have 
found his sympathy touched with a shade 
of scorn, and felt himself to have been de- 
ceived with phrases; since he is at much 
and frequent pains to attack the theolo- 
gians on their own ground, and invented 
the word "agnostic" on purpose to signify 
his repudiation of their teachings. What, 
then, can we possibly mean when we say 
that science must be our final authority in 
matters of intellectual belief, and that expe- 
rience is our best ground of assurance in 
religious things, which are apparently so 
far beyond the grasp of science or the 
ranges of experience? 

This question, so far as it concerns us 
now, is not one that needs any philosophic 
subtilty to meet. Practically, and for our 
present purpose, it is met in two ways. 
The first is that the habit of mind got by 
dealing with certainties instead of uncer- 
tainties is in harmony with the mental re- 
pose and confidence which in spiritual 
things we call faith. It is not the facts of 
science (as some of us are apt to think) 
which will do this service for us : they are 
often narrow, disputed, bewildering, and 
(taken as they must be at second hand) 
have often no intellectual value to us at all. 
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It is the method of science that we ought to 
master, as well as we may, so as to see how 
and why the scientific world has attained 
the absolute intellectual certitude it has 
within the boundaries of its own field ; and 
this, we may fear, is not even suspected by 
so much as one in ten of those who are ex- 
hilarated or scandalized, as the case may 
be, by its daring generalizations, and fancy 
themselves competent to be its partisans or 
its critics. How many of us to-day could 
state the grounds on which we either accept 
or reject its all-embracing theory of evolu- 
tion? And yet it is not the facts or the 
doctrines proclaimed by science, but the 
method it works by, that is any real help to 
us in attaining the intellectual certainty 
and repose we seek. 

The second way of meeting our question 
is this : Religion opens to us a field of expe- 
rience and life wholly its own, which it is 
our particular business to understand, to 
master, and to teach. This field is as dis- 
tinctly the minister's or the theologian's 
"specialty" as botany was to Prof. Gray, 
or comparative anatomy to Prof. Oweu. It 
is, moreover, as definitely a field of facts as 
theirs ; no more than theirs is it a field of 
disputed theories and speculations about 
those facts. In that field — in the strictest 
sense a field of experience and experiment 
as much as theirs — it is his business to walk 
with a clear eye and a firm tread ; and this 
he cannot do without a mental training 
akin to theirs, which has made him (in his 
measure) a master of it Let us stop a 
moment, and see more exactly what this 
statement means. 

We might express it in some such way as 
this : The naturalist finds the centre of his 
field in the observation of objects ; the stu- 
dent of religion finds the centre of his field 
in living experience. Or we might shift 
the phrase, and say that the natural man 
deals with "facts" merely, while the spirit- 
ual man deals with "truths," that is, the 
meaning which the facts of life bear to the 
conscience and soul. We need not quarrel 
about the phrase. What we want to see is 



that the truths the theologian deals with 
are just as real, and just as much a matter 
of direct experience, as those which are 
worked up into the generalizations of as- 
tronomy, chemistry, and biology. We, who 
are not astronomers or chemists or physiol- 
ogists, have to go to those who are students 
and masters in these special fields, to learn 
what we want to know of them, and I 
think we shall all agree that there is hardly 
any higher intellectual delight than to come 
in contact with one who is a master in his 
own walk, and to receive his instruction in 
the humble attitude of willing disciples. 
And I believe that such is the natural loy- 
alty of the human spirit, that it finds its 
joy and strength in an act of faith like 
this,— once assured of the genuine knowl- 
edge and the mental honesty of the teacher 
whom it trusts, — far more than it can in 
any cavilling criticism or play of wit about 
it. 

Now what I have to insist on is that it 
is the minister's business to earn and to 
win just such a trustful hearing to the 
word of truth it is given him to utter. Cap- 
tious and critical as our age may be, espe- 
cially in all that concerns the ultimate 
truths it shall embrace, my own constant 
surprise is at the quick, open, grateful, nay 
eager acceptance of any word, spoken before 
the most rationalizing of congregations, that 
touches truly any fact of human experience 
and finds an echo in the listener's soul. 
Sceptic, superficial, worldly, the children of 
this generation may be, seeking only a re- 
sponse to their own thin and frivolous crav- 
ing, sitting in the market-place and saying 
to their fellows, "We have piped unto you, 
and ye have not danced ; we have mourned 
unto you, and ye have not lamented." But 
wisdom is justified of all her children— of 
whom, I am sure, there be many left, who 
are glad when they hear that "note of au- 
thority" in the tones of one who is master 
of the^ secrets of that life of which he is 
called to speak. We say that "sensational- 
ism" in the pulpit is all that our people 
want. I do not believe it. Doubtless they 
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know a good thing when they hear it, and 
like it all the better for being said in a 
vivid and telling way. But I notice the 
men who have won and held most steadily 
the popular regard among us : and with all 
diversities of gifts among them in every- 
thing else, they are all, without exception, 
men to whom the things of the Spirit are 
the real things of life ; men who can testify 
of those things from having-known and felt 
and handled them, and not from vague re- 
port of other men. 

Moreover, in this province of the knowl- 
edge of the higher life of men there are two 
fields, and not one only, with which we have 
to be familiar. The intellectual certitude I 
have spoken of, whioh gives that "note of 
authority" to which men listen gladly, is to 
be had first and best by direct contact, ex- 
perience, sympathy, observation, in the life 
immediately about us, where our own duties 
and temptations lie, where our own life- 
problems have to be met. But we have not 
always considered, and it may be that some 
of us are only beginning to understand, the 
value of that widening-out of this experi- 
ence, which we call the field of religious his- 
tory. The stady of that wider field has 
been strangely misunderstood and calumni- 
ated — as if it had to do only, or mainly, 
with the disputes of doctrine, the bitterness 
of controversy, bigotries and errors of opin- 
ion, the scandals and crimes, that deface the 
Christian record. All these things there 
have been, and too often they have made up 
the tale of what we have consented to mis- 
name "ecclesiastical history." But if the 
doctrine of evolution has taught us nothing 
else, we owe it a great debt for having 
taught us how slight and insignificant all 
these things are, in comparison to that large 
unfolding of the intellectual, the moral, the 
social, the spiritual life of humanity, which 
they traduce and disguise. It is one life 
continually unfolding — as stem, branch, 
leaf, flower, fruit — under one universal law. 
It may well have been said by them of old 
time that the study of Christian history was 
the one thing surest to make a sceptic, a 



hypocrite, or an infidel. But another word 
has been spoken since, — first by those schools 
of religious philosophy in the earlier half of 
our century, which delivered it in a dialect 
so strange, so obscure, often so unintelligi- 
ble; and since repeated in the clearer, 
harder, narrower terms of science, — which 
teaches us to regard the life of humanity as 
one. History is but biography writ large. 
The deeper convictions, the holier emotions, 
the heroic and generous acts, that make the 
best thing in the world's life as we see it 
now, the great thoughts and hopes that lift 
up and regenerate that life, are not only 
what they were in olden time, but are part 
of our own inheritance from that time — not 
merely our modern way of escape from its 
bigotries, errors, and inhumanities. 

In all his larger thought, in all his better 
hope, in all his more inspiring belief, the 
minister of to-day walks in the same way 
and shares the same life that has ennobled 
and glorified the past. The consciousness 
that he has thus entered into the best in- 
heritance of all the ages, and is carrying on 
the self-same work that has been appointed 
to the wise and good of every time, is that 
very thing in his mental outfit which per- 
haps he will most prize of all. He walks 
with a stronger and firmer step, when he 
knows that he walks in that august compan- 
ionship. He is held by a thousand pledges 
not to betray or abandon the faith it is his 
to work by — each more sacred and stronger 
than could be had merely by his solitary 
thought or will. And it is so he finds the 
best authority for the word he speaks, — that 
it is the interpreting word, by which in- 
numerable souls have found the key to the 
deep mystery of the human lot ; it is the 
comforting word, in which many genera- 
tions of men have found their peace ; it is 
the inspiring word, that has kindled and 
kept alive the flame of an heroic faith in 
righteousness and truth ; it is the reconciling 
word, in which all that have received it 
shall know at length that they have entered 
into the large embrace of a common bless- 
edness. 



PREPARATION FOR THE PRACTICAL WORK OF THE 

MINISTRY. 



BY BEY. JOHN TUNIS, OF CAMBRIDGE PORT. 



A practical training for the ministry in no 
way implies any disrespect to the intellectual 
training. The Christian ministry has always 
been the guardian of sound learning ; and, 
even at the present day, while it has so 
many other interests, it is hardly less known 
for its intellectual pre-eminence. In urging 
the importance of a practical training, there 
is no danger of weakening the intellectual 
force, which is one of the most necessary 
conditions for practical work. Practical 
training is no nostrum for making a prophet 
out of a nobody. Such a training, indeed, 
gives an outlet for all the stored up intel- 
lectual resources. One has but to name the 
names of Maurice, Green, KingBley, and 
Robertson, in order to recall himself from 
any tendency to divorce these qualities of 
mind. Practical training serves to make 
that a force and an inflaence which was 
before only an acquisition. Let that be the 
key of all that I shall say. With study for 
study's sake only, the modern minister has 
little or nothing to do. Every particle of 
his intellectual equipment is to react on the 
work of organizing a kingdom of God in 
that place where it has pleased God to call 
him. That which is only the gratification 
of a studious taste, that which is only an 
intellectual accomplishment, an acquisition, 
is denied to him ; but whatever is needed in 
order to give force and efficiency to his 
work, to give thoroughness, discrimination, 
and fruition to his efforts, — this is a solemn 
charge upon him. The minister is a dis- 
ciple, a learner; but the main study with 
him is how to reach men. "Follow me," 
said Jesus to the disciples as they sat by 



the seaside, mending their nets, — 'follow me, 
and I will make you fishers of men." They 
are bidden to follow him who made it the 
business of his life to go about doing good. 
There must be a meaning to the startling 
fact that there is a host of disengaged min- 
isters. It must have something to do 
with the obverse fact that there is a host of 
unserved churches, of churches who are 
without any settled minister. These two 
facts ought to go together. It is not candid 
to cry for more young men to go into the 
ministry, when there are already enough and 
to spare, though of an imperfect kind. 
Here are men of superior intelligence, men 
of accomplishments, travelled men, men who 
at their worst are superior in every point to 
the average of their parish, and yet they are 
never happily settled, nor do they do effec- 
tive work. The fault must lie largely in the 
deficient training which was given them at 
that period of life when a right direction 
could have been given to their powers. 
There is a time of flexibility in almost every 
man's life ; and that is the turn when he is 
passing from his general training to the 
special professional training of after life. 
It is not too much to say that at this time in 
the divinity school it is possible to transform 
the most predestined recluse, and make him 
practical enough to be of very great service 
wherever he may be placed. The most 
apathetic man, under the stimulating in- 
fluence of an instructor, himself strongly 
interested in missionary effort, could be 
warmed up so as to take a living interest in 
helping men. Consider the training history 
of a minister. He attends a preparatory 
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school for three years. If he lives at home, 
he is so much better off, because his life is 
natural. But very likely he will be away 
from home for three years at the prepara- 
tory school, then four more years at his 
college, then three years more at the semi- 
nary or divinity school. That makes in 
all ten years of a hermit life, which it is no 
fault of the man if it is not the confirmed 
instinct of his life. Ten years of wholly 
unnatural life, in monastic schools, in board- 
ing houses, or college rooms, thrown in only 
with men who are in the same case as him- 
self, have made the young minister by habit 
and instinct out of touch with the regular 
normal life of men. What the real life of 
men is, ten years of monastic existence have 
made him quite unfitted to appreciate. 
Think of him as he becomes a settled 
minister, with several hundred men and 
women looking to him to learn how to 
solve the problems of their daily life. 
Think of him as he goes to make his first 
call at the house of affliction. His mind is 
still throbbing with the excitement of his 
fresh reading about the Holy Roman Empire, 
and hungry to find some one to whom he 
can confide his own views on that subject. 
What would he give if he were back in the 
seminary 1 How can he open his lips ? 
What comfort has he to offer? Think of 
him as he tries to talk to the first drink pa- 
tient, or as he goes into a wretched garret, 
and tries to raise the life of the demoralized 
poor. A minister's recollections of his 
early work among the sick and the dying 
and the shiftless, the memory of his im- 
potence, his utter sense of inability to take 
hold of the situation, — these are ghastly 
experiences. 

I will ask you to consider two proposi- 
tions for the practical training for the work 
of the ministry. First, the practical train- 
ing ought to begin at once in the seminary, 
and remain always the background and final 
cause of the mental training. As soon as 
we get this point of view, it becomes very 
clear that the situation of the theological 
seminary is most important. Whereas it 



was formerly thought best to remove a 
school into the quiet and restful retreats of 
a country town, it is now thought best to 
bring it into the very heart of a great city. 
There is just as much reason for a seminary 
being in the heart of a great city as there is 
for a medical school ; and to locate a med- 
ical school in a little sylvan retreat would be 
no more unreasonable than to locate a divin- 
ity school there. The ideal condition of af- 
fairs would be to locate the school in the very 
heart of the poverty-stricken portions, have 
the dormitory backed up against a mission 
house, so that the doors of the men's resi- 
dence could open out into the chapel, charity 
rooms, club-rooms, class-rooms, and gym- 
nasium of a mission house working at the 
closest range with the poorest people. For 
example, here is a city where a certain very 
shabby and poor quarter, occupied by the 
very poor, is humorously described as "Dead- 
Broke." Now the divinity school in that 
city is about two miles away, in a cultivated 
and aristocratic neighborhood, where any 
hint of poverty or distress is unknown. 
That divinity school ought to be located in 
"Dead-Broke"; and then theological train- 
ing and hand-to-hand dealing with those to 
whom the kingdom of God has the most 
practical meaning would accompany and re- 
enforce each other. Imagine the kind of 
work that would go on where the seminary 
and the mission house were back to back. 
Without any loss of time in going to a dis- 
tant field or even with less time than is now 
consumed when the men go on Saturday 
afternoon to preach, returning Monday, with 
half a day to recover tone, there could be ac- 
complished a tremendous work right at the 
back doors. Just as a man goes down to 
hear a lecture on Assyrian antiquities or to 
recite on the conversion of the Goths, so he 
would step into the mission house to hold a 
mothers' meeting, or to officer a kindergarten, 
or to take an evening class in the boys' club, 
or to address the girls' friendly, or to engage 
in the charity relief, or to talk to the patients 
of the dispensary. There would be a relig- 
ious meeting every night in the week in the 
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in i** ion house, and what a chance then to 
buirii the difficult art of holding attention, 
of making one's self interesting, of going oat 
to |>«ohle t The students would soon find it 
a thouMaud times more interesting to watch 
Ioj jxaople iu the night services, to learn how 
to say a saving word to a drinking man, a 
« joining word to a querulous woman, than 
the nno rtow of critical fastidiousness. 

Well, but, where it is not possible to do 
the ideal thiug, why not do the next best 
thing? The Union Theological School of 
New York has set an example in making it 
a requirement for beneficiary aid that each 
student should engage in some mission work 
wider the direction of a trained missioner. 
At present, these students are working under 
the direction of the well-known missioner, 
Dr, SuhauiHer of New York. They meet 
him iu little groups, tell him of their prob- 
lems and peculiar difficulties, and are advised. 
The sample of the Union Theological School 
has been followed by many others. The 
testimony of the students as to this work is 
unanimous as to its helpfulness. It gives 
that mu.it essential faculty, the faculty of 
eamly approaching people, of entering into 
thr.tr lives, aud making it at the same time 
j*a.iy fur people to enter into the lives of the 
ministers. This practical training for the 
woik of the miuistry while in the seminary 
id a nock of ministerial olinio, and is as indis- 
pinuiulilu fur a properly fitted ministry as the 
held i<hs practice is for the physician. If the 
clinic is necessary for a doctor who has only 
to Line I up broken limbs and heal the dis- 
eases uf the body, what must it be for him 
whii has tu bind up broken hearts and heal 
the (liat.aati* of the soul? There would have 
been no teasou fur Mr, Moody's new school 
*t fcuiUdieldi or for the new Training 
bi.huol fur Christian workers at Chicago, if 
the seminaries were really alive to what was 
4i.'iuiml tu tit for the Christian ministry. 

'1 lie aeeoud proposition is that the practi- 
cal tiaimug fur the work in the ministry 
ahuuM uot cud in the seminary. When a 
\ » i \ u » u, p h v a iuia u leaves the medical school, 
a* a uUu, he enters a hospital, and there 



receives the most valuable part of his train- 
ing. Without the responsibilities of a set- 
tled physician, he gets his hand in, in the real 
work of healing disease. Now just such a 
bridge between the time of study and the 
time of active practice is necessary for the 
minister. If there was hospital practice for 
ministers as for physicians, there would be 
comparatively few incapable ministers. If 
we would take the ministry seriously, it 
would command the profounder respect of 
the world. It will not command the pro- 
found respect of the world if a young grad- 
uate of the seminary has one main idea, — 
that of settling where he can afford to 
marry. On leaving the seminary, a man 
should accept work under some settled min- 
ister for at least a year. In that time, he 
will grow as much as he will grow in five 
years, burdened with all the cares and re- 
sponsibilities of a whole parish. If a young 
graduate could be articled out to some 
working minister, and serve an apprentice- 
ship for at least a year, he would forever 
after thank his stars for what he had es- 
caped and what he had gained by not being 
plunged at once into original work. When 
a man enters at once on the charge of a 
parish, he must be at once a child and 
a master, a pupil and a teacher. He is 
weighed down before his spiritual bones are 
able to carry his own weight. The respon- 
sibilities, cares, trials, perplexities, come 
down on the young shoulders like lead, 
and often crush him. This is the history 
of many a failure. To wreck one church 
in order to learn how to build up an- 
other is certainly unwise policy. But think 
what such help would do for the already 
overworked ministers! For a small com- 
pensation, helpers could be had to take 
from their shoulders a great deal of the 
simpler work. With such subordinates, 
working in strict obedience to their supe- 
riors, not only much more work can be 
done, but higher grades of work, organized 
work, and work among deeper causes and 
influences. 
The church that is set for the kingdom of 
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God will sorely win the support and the 
admiration of men. Just as soon as, with 
discrimination and courage and generosity, 
a church sets itself to raise the fallen, heal 
the sick, cleanse the lepers, preach the king- 
dom of God, it will have the world at its 
feet. When the disciples of John the Bap- 
tist came to our Lord Jesus Christ, and said 
unto him, "Art thou he that should come, or 



do we look for another?" Jesus answered and 
said unto them, "Go, and shew John those 
things which ye do hear and see: the 
blind receive their sight, and the lame walk ; 
the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear ; 
the dead are raised up, and the poor hare 
the gospel preached to them/' For is not 
this, indeed, he that should come ? and is not 
this, indeed, the kingdom that is at hand? 



THE WORK IN HAND. 



BY REV. GRIND ALL REYNOLDS, OF CONCORD, MASS. 



Oar subject this evening is "The Work 
in Hand." It seems to me that the order 
which was arranged by the Council is a 
happy one. First, we had a series of reports 
of the work of the past ; and I think you will 
agree with me that those reports were, on the 
whole, cheery and inspiring. To us who have 
felt the comfort and inspiration of our lib- 
eral faith, it must remain a wonder that the 
whole country has not become, as the great 
writer of the Declaration of Independence 
thought it would become, Unitarian. But 
the last few years should encourage us ; and 
it was well that we should have reports of 
what has been already done. Last evening 
and this morning we have had ideal topics. 
I will not say unpractical, for there is noth- 
ing so practical as a great truth clearly elu- 
cidated and taken into the mind and heart. 
But, after all, the papers of last evening and 
this morning considered rather ideals, the 
thought of God and man and human life 
which should be at the foundation of all 
work. Now, we come to ask, What are we 
to do with these grand ideals? How are 
they to affect our life and work ? What du- 
ties, what responsibilities, what sense of ac- 
countability, have we to those grand ideals? 
For, after all, in this world, anything that 
is true, anything that is important, must 
make itself felt in our work. Any truth 
that comes to us in a nobler shape, with a 
brighter coloring, with more inspiring cheer, 
should make us ask, What shall we do with 
it ? What shall we do with it, that men may 
be helped, tjiat human lives may be lifted 
up? If the bacteria of which Mr. Calthrop 
told us work with such fidelity and energy, 
shall we do less ? The question comes to us, 
after our knowledge of the past and with the 
bright ideals before us, What of our future ? 
What is the work we have on hand? 

One part of our work should be to send 
out on the wings of every wind our tracts, 
by thousands, by hundreds of thousands, by 



millions, until every home in the land has 
come to have some knowledge of the truth 
that is so precious to us, for which the 
fathers strove, and which is our inspiration 
and uplifting to-day. Yes, that is one work 
we have in hand. What could be better 
than that these white-winged messengers of 
peace and truth should go to every corner 
of our land? Our work is to bring the 
truth which God has committed to us to 
just as many of God's children as he has 
given us voice and means to reach. 

To do this work, we must have help. 
What are we asking of our Unitarian people ? 
We ask of you for the year before you 
9200,000. What do we want of it? We 
want to complete the hundred thousand 
dollar fund, to make good the benefactions 
of departed saints, that we should have laid 
by for a time of great stress, but which we 
have been obliged to call upon on account 
of our increasing work. We want 930,000 
for Meadville ; and, after you have given for 
the general work, we want 910,000 more, 
to be sure we have enough. 

I have visited nearly three hundred 
churches of our denomination ; and I know 
that, if to-morrow you would subscribe 9500,- 
000, not one soul of you would go without a 
mouthful of bread, or with any less clothing, 
or with fewer comforts of life. It is faith 
we need, it is enthusiasm, a sense in your 
hearts that this is the best of God's works. 
Charity is good for the body: do all you can 
of it Charity is good for the mind: do 
everything you can to unfold the mind. But 
is the care of a man's soul, his character, of 
his deep convictions about God and man 
and duty, to be less than his care for the 
comforts of life ? Is the care of the body to 
be greater than care for the unfolding of the 
mind? God forbid that that should be said 
in any National Conference of the Unitarian 
body! 



THE PLANTING OF CHURCHES IN NEW COMMUNITIES. 



BT REV. T. B. FORBUSH, OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 



"First," said the redoubtable Mrs. Glass, 
"catch your hare." First find your com- 
munity. This most be selected with great 
care. You could, with sufficient expense 
and care, plant a vineyard on the top of 
every peak in the Alleghany and Comber- 
land Mountains. But you would be obliged 
to carry up your soil, and to put the vineyard 
under glass ; and, after all, you would never 
be repaid for your trouble. That is exactly 
the case with regard to the planting of Uni- 
tarian churches. I have no doubt that in 
every city of ten thousand inhabitants 
there could be maintained a church, if you 
had a sufficient number of men and dollars. 
But, with limited dollars and men, we 
should select with great care the spot where 
we are to make any new venture. You may 
ask, Is it not enough if they send up the 
Macedonian cry, "Come over and help us"? 
No : it is not enough. The men who send up 
that cry may be men who do not know what 
they want. They may not have the power 
of holding on, which is essential for plant- 
ing the liberal church in any community. 
It frequently happens that men are anxious 
for such a church, because they have fallen 
out with Orthodoxy, or even from in- 
tellectual curiosity. They like to have their 
ears tickled. You cannot organize a suc- 
cessful church except on the basis of real 
religious feeling and life. Intellectual curi- # 
osity alone will not do. There must be a 
desire to lead a better life. 

In the next place, having selected your 
spot, carefully select your worker. Fit the 
man to the place; and, when I say man, 
I say it in the generic sense, and to avoid 



all circumlocution. I do not mean the 
slightest distinction of sex. Many a prom- 
ising movement has fallen to pieces under 
the weight of the mistake made in the first 
preacher. He should be a man of some 
experience, of good intellectual gifts and 
training, full of that practical wisdom which 
we call "common sense.'* But I would rather 
have a man or woman without any experi- 
ence, full of enthusiasm and earnestness, 
than one who has lost his faith either in 
himself or in the cause that he represents. 

When a man goes to a place, the first 
thing he wants to do is to gather around 
him the people who shall form the new 
church. And here great care is necessary. 
The men who are to represent that church 
should be men of clean hands and pure 
hearts, men in whom all have confidence 
that they stand for morality and religion, 
that they stand for the best things. If you 
gather such men together as representatives 
of your new society, you may be sure of that 
measure of success which belongs to you. 

Having got your place, your man fitted to 
the place, and your new society, without 
any delay build your house. You want 
religious fervor, earnestness, moral worth, 
to go into the foundation; but you want 
also a good financial bottom. Ho church 
can be sure of permanent succ e ss untO it 
has its own building. It was my misfort- 
une to go into the West more than twenty 
years ago, when that great wave of theatre- 
preaching was sweeping through the land, 
and it was thought that the kingdom of 
God was to come by gathering congrega- 
tions in opera houses and balk. I had the 
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privilege of standing for eight years on the 
platform of a hall; but I tell you that 
that method is a rope of sand. Until the 
church has a good solid financial founda- 
tion under it there is doubt of its success. 

Having builded your house, watch, work, 
wait. Your boy does not grow into a man 
short of twenty-one years. Do you expect 
that a religious organization will grow into 
solidity and strength in a twelvemonth? I 
tell you, nay : your mushrooms that spring 
up in a night wither in a day. Nothing 
requires more patient, consecrated work 
than the building of the church. 

Now, for obstacles. These are want of 
money and want of men. We want money, 
but we want the men more. We want 
young men and old men and consecrated 
men, men who see the vision of the future, 



and who say, God helping me, I will be 
obedient to that heavenly vision. 

Would that I could make you see as I 
see the opportunity that lies before the 
liberal church of America, the opportunity 
especially in that part of the country lying 
between the Alleghany and the Rocky 
Mountains ! It is there that the future of 
this country lies. It is there that we can 
do more to mould and shape, not only the 
little village or city of to-day, but the life of 
coming generations, than anywhere else in 
this land. O young men, sitting so qui- 
etly in your cosey New England parishes, 
I toll you, you do not know anything of the 
opportunities you are missing. You do not 
know how you are wasting your lives, when 
all this great, broad country is waiting for 
your word. 



THE CHURCH BUILDING LOAN FUND. 



BY REV. GEORGE BATCHELOR, OP LOWELL. 



The first duty of a missionary body is to 
extend the missionary activity of the church 
which organized it. Our first duty is to 
make Unitarians and Unitarian churches. 
This is a very commonplace, prosaic thing 
to say. Why say Unitarians ? why say Uni- 
tarian churches? why not principles? Be- 
cause a Unitarian is as much better than a 
set of Unitarian principles as a live baby 
in the house is better than the idea of a 
baby ; because a real live church is just as 
much better than the idea of a church as an 
actual human home filled with all the blessed 
affections is better than any abstract con- 
ception of a home. A principle is what? 
It is simply the pattern on which a human 
being ought to be constructed. A Unitarian 
is what? A concrete example of the noblest 
set of principles ever held by the Christian 
Church. Wherever you find a Unitarian 
worthy the name, you find a man who be- 
lieves in the unity of God, in the unity of 
human endeavor, and in making himself a 
centre of every noble activity. Therefore, 
believing this, I stand here as a trustee of 
the Church Building Loan Fund ; and I say 
I accept the trust, and challenge you to 
double the responsibility. You put into the 
hands of nine of us $50,000. What have we 
to show for it? Twenty-seven Unitarian 
churches, reaching in a line from Presque 
Isle, Me., to Seattle, Wash. We have en- 
abled those churches to build their houses. 
The money was loaned in sums from nine 
hundred to five thousand dollars. The ad- 
ministration of that fund has not cost you a 
cent We have on hand $500, and imme- 
diate calls for 115,500. That is to say, the 



demand upon us is for $15,000 beyond our 
ability; and other churches are waiting. 
Other movements already started are delayed 
because we cannot promise that we will loan 
anything. The rule is that we loan a cer- 
tain sum, ten per cent of which is repaid 
yearly until the whole is repaid. 

Each individual in this Conference has 
a blind spot in the eye. No matter how 
fine your eyes are, each has a blind spot at 
that point where the optic nerve begins to 
ramify. Dr. Holmes used this fact as the 
basis of a suggestion, that every man, no 
matter how highly organized his brain, has 
a spot corresponding to the blind spot in 
the eye; and he suggt** that we call this 
"the idiotic area." I am going to make an 
application. It is no reflection upon you 
to say that every one of you has a blind 
spot in his eye, because we all have it. 
Among the great founders of our church 
there were men who, with all their great- 
ness, showed that they were not omniscient : 
they showed the blind spot in their eye and 
the idiotic area in their brain when they 
refused to commit themselves to any plan 
of church building, saying that principles 
were enough. The harm was done in this 
way. They who imitated them selected as 
the point to imitate the blind spot in the 
eye, the idiotic area in the brain. Had 
not Ezra Stiles Gannett courageously disre- 
garded the advice of Dr. Channing and oth- 
ers, and thrown himself into the formation 
of the Unitarian Association, you would not 
be sitting here to-night listening to my 
voice; and, instead of four hundred Uni- 
tarian churches, I doubt if there would have 
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been two. Jesus said in Judea, nearly two 
thousand years ago, "No man lighteth a 
candle and putteth it under a bushel." I 
wonder what he would have said if he had 
been in Boston during these last fifty years, 
when we have been lighting candles, and 
declaring that the proper place for them 
was to hide them in the heart of some man 
or woman, or in some book. 

The business before us is the economical 
diffusion of light. Our problem is how to 
get the light. The light may be in a life, 
in a voice, in a book; but the candlestick 
is the pulpit, is the church, and it is our 
business, as a missionary organization, to 
go into the work of candlestick-making, 
that the light may shine. Sometimes we 
get the candlestick first, sometimes the 



candle. If we get one, let us make haste 
to procure the other. 

Mr. Batchelor closed by making an urgent 
appeal for the endowment of the James 
Freeman Clarke Professorship at Meadville. 
He said: It has been determined that the 
first chair shall be endowed in the name 
and memory of that great saint, gone to his 
rest, whose name will be a sweet savor in 
all our churches so long as memory shall en- 
dure, — the name of James Freeman Clarke. 
I should like to suggest that the next chair 
should be endowed in memory of that 
tongue of flame too soon . ascended whence 
it came, Henry Whitney Bellows. Each 
chair will cost $30,000 and the efficiency 
of the school depends npon their speedy 
endowment. 



THE INDIAN PROBLEM AND THE MONTANA SCHOOL. 



BY REV. FRANCIS TIFFANY, OF CAMBRIDGE. 



Several years ago, as you all recall, a 
highly gifted woman, large of brain and 
large of heart, Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson, 
wrote a book on the Indian question in the 
United States, and entitled it "A Century 
of Dishonor." It was a book which touched, 
and rightly touched, the hearts of thousands 
with the pitiful story it rehearsed. Still, 
there is much in it, as I cannot but think, 
from which the dispassionate reader must 
have felt himself forced to dissent. It 
brought too wholesale an indictment of 
cruelty and injustice* alike against the 
American people and the American govern- 
ment. 

The long story of the actual relations 
between the frontier settlers and the Indian 
tribes has indeed been in a thousand ways 
a shameful though a very inevitable one. 
What was the nature of the two forces thus 
brought into sharp collision? That of the 
encounter of the border-ruffian element in 
the white man with the blood-thirsty sav- 
agery of the barbarian. Wolf met wolf, 
panther panther; and teeth and claws 
were the ultimate court of appeal. 

The question, however, of the actual 
relation all along of the United States 
government to the formidable problem is 
a different, and by no means so one-sided, 
one. Sometimes, indeed, that relation has 
been cruel, arbitrary, and rapacious. Blood 
once spilled, too often the government has 
made scant inquiry into the original griev- 
ance, — whether it was the lamb down stream 
that had muddied the water for the wolf up 
stream, or vice versa; but, siding outright 
with the white man, the government has 
proceeded to put down the savage outbreak 
with an iron and relentless hand. 



Nor is this all. This self-same govern- 
ment has unhesitatingly broken treaty after 
treaty solemnly entered into with the sepa- 
rate tribes. While with one hand it has 
lavishly deeded to them in perpetuity enor- 
mous areas of the public lands, it has, with 
the other, unscrupulously revoked the gift, 
and, plucking up by the root and every 
clinging fibre whole tribes, forcibly trans- 
planted them into a soil — and often a very 
wretched and desert soil — hundreds or thou- 
sands of miles farther back in the wilder- 
ness. The very name "Reservation" came 
to mean something not to be reserved. 

And yet, in all this melancholy story, 
there has been, it is but fair to add, an 
awful fate-element, mightier than the free 
will of man. There is a tremendous logic 
of history, before which the strongest na- 
tions are but as pliant reeds in the current 
of a Ganges or Euphrates. A start with an 
absurd or false national premise, and, lol 
an inevitable culmination in an absurd or 
monstrous national policy. Such a fatal 
premise there lies at the foundation of all 
this abortive story of the past, — a premise 
so fatal and self-contradictory as to warrant 
us, rather than in adopting the title of "The 
Century of Dishonor," to substitute in its 
stead the title of "The Century of Idiocy." 

I am perfectly aware that this last appel- 
lation, "The Century of Idiocy," may strike 
certain unreflecting minds as lying open to 
a slight trace of the same objection that 
has been urged against Mrs. Jackson's title, 
. "The Century of Dishonor"; namely, that 
it likewise seems to frame a tolerably strong 
and wholesale indictment. Still, there is 
a certain agreeable difference between being 
set down as, perhaps, an unconscious fool 
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rather than branded as an outright and 
unmitigated scoundrel. Moreover, I think 
I can convince an audience so intelligent, 
learned, and profound as this that here 
sound orthodoxy will be found nowhere 
short of my doxy. 

What, now, was this fundamental, mon- 
strous premise which led logically on to 
such a series of destructive cyclones as we 
have undergone in the history of our Indian 
affairs? It was this: namely, that it lay 
within the range of human possibility to 
go on treating with tribes of North Ameri- 
can Indians as with so many separate na- 
tionalities, under rulers, laws, and customs 
of their own; to apportion to these tribes 
vast provinces and principalities to be sa- 
credly kept in a state of wilderness ; to pro- 
tect their borders of barbarism as conscien- 
tiously as the borders of civilization in the 
rest of the United States ; and, finally, to 
erect impregnable barriers to beat back the 
advancing tide of agricultural, industrial, 
and trading life, as one erects like barriers 
to beat back the destructive floods of the 
ocean. 

Now just as well undertake this sort of 
thing in permanency as try to do the like 
for the wild herds of the buffaloes of the 
prairies, equally threatened with extinc- 
tion by the advancing pasture and barn 
demands of Jersey cows, Durham oxen, 
merino sheep, and Morgan horses. The 
proclivities of these distinct breeds of ani- 
mals are incomparable with one another. 
The buffalo fondly cherishes his own tradi- 
tional and ancestral sentiments. He wants 
to continue on as from the beginning, — 
ugly, misshapen, frowzy, milkless, and with 
no suggestion of a "pent-up Utica" of a fence 
"to contract his powers" within a thousand 
miles. The Jerseys and merinos equally 
cherish^ their acquired sentiments. They 
want red-top, timothy, and blue-grass past- 
ures; they want warm barns and lofts 
stored with winter hay; they want an in- 
genious adaptation of the hands of deft 
milkmaids to the disposal of their surplus 
supplies^of J milk, as well as of shearers, 



carders, and spiuners for their surplus sup- 
plies of wool. Above all, are they as sound 
as most Pennsylvanians think they are on 
one point? They insist on a high protec- 
tive tariff against every kind of cut-throat 
competition, if not at the hands, then at the 
claws, of wolves and bears. 

Now, as a representative here of a humane 
and enlightened Christian body, I do not 
wish lightly or unadvisedly to characterize 
any class of my fellow-creatures as buffaloes ; 
but to do so, if do it I must, soberly, dis- 
creetly, and in the fear of Him "who has 
made of one blood all the peoples of the 
earth for to dwell together.*' Still, this 
does not in the least militate against the 
outright insistence that, in the stupendous 
drama of human evolution, there is as truly 
a buffalo-stage to be gone through with as 
there is an age of Pericles or an Elizabethan 
era to culminate in. 

The indictment, then, sanely to be drawn 
against the United States government is 
that it undertook, single-handed, to over- 
throw every established law of historical 
development, and that therein even the 
American eagle got the worst of it 

"Go to, now 1" this government has in its 
wisdom practically said to the Indian : "let 
us join hands and hearts together to pro- 
tract as long as possible the buffalo-stage in 
human evolution and to banish into the re- 
motest invisible distance the distasteful age 
of Pericles. To this goodly end, you shall 
have enormous areas of land set apart as 
reservations, in order to keep up the bar- 
barian in you to your heart's content ; you 
shall have protected bears, wolves, and cata- 
mounts ad libitum, to make everything feel 
homelike; you shall be provided with ra- 
tions in sufficiency to save you from the de- 
degrading indignity of work; you shall be 
carefully fenced off from contact with the 
degenerate white races, who servilely hoe 
and dig, teach their children to read the 
Bible, and make their wives so peevishly 
discontented with the natural and proper lot 
of women as to protest against being treated 
like beasts of burden. All these privileges 
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shall you have ; for are you not distinct and 
noble nationalities, with Sitting Bulls and 
Big Thunders for kings and counsellors ? 
Therefore "loaf and invite" your souls, live on 
in your ancestral filth and degradation ; and, 
when finally the situation becomes too press- 
ing, we will survey and set apart another 
barbarian paradise for you in remoter 
regions 1" 

Now, I cherish personally as high an ad- 
miration for the refinement, character, and 
piety of the distinguished audience before 
me this evening as any man here. Still, 
with all due modesty, I honestly believe 
that, if the United States government would 
but grant me a reservation of sufficient size, 
with a due supply of fishing-tackle, trout 
streams, repeating rifles, and gratuitous 
bacon and beans, and let me pen you all up 
in it for a few generations, I should run no 
risk in contracting, under heavy bonds, to 
bring you out in the end so thoroughly 
made over that your best friends would not 
be able to tell you from so many pure and 
unadulterated Crow or Digger Indians. 

The century of idiocy, then, the century 
of flying in the face of every rational and 
demonstrated law of historical development, 
— this is what we have to look back upon. 
And now, in contrast, to what have we to 
look forward ? To nothing less than this 
which follows : to the total abrogation of all 
this insane policy of the past ; to the prac- 
tical insistence on civilizing and no longer 
systematically barbarizing the Indian ; to 
the fixed determination to divide in severalty 
the lands that have been set apart in bar- 
barian reservations for him, and to trans- 
form him from nomadic hunter into farmer, 
wheelwright, blacksmith, trader ; to the un- 
alterable resolve of breaking up the idle 
and hollow sham of a separate nationality, 
and absorbing him, an Americanized man, 
into the nation. To this new programme 
is the whole power and authority of the 
United States government now absolutely 
committed. It is, indeed, a revolutionary 
programme; but on its side are fast array- 
ing themselves all the forces of science, his- 



torical law, common sense, humanity, and 
religious missionary zeal. 

How efficiently this policy shall be carried 
out, how much miscarriage and suffering to 
the Indian it shall be accompanied with, 
whether, in fine, the Indian shall continue 
a sore and plague spot in the nation's life or 
be tided over the first stages of change till 
he ceases to exist as a separate factor, — all 
this will turn on the wisdom, humanity, and 
faith with which the issue is met. Happily, 
a number of the ablest jurists and most dis- 
tinguished military men of the land stand 
now in hearty co-operation with a large 
array of devoted men and women, enlisted 
heart and soul in the cause. In the new 
Indian Commissioner, Gen. Morgan of Rhode 
Island, we have a man an expert in all mat- 
ters of education, and backed by govern- 
ment promise of sympathy and material aid 
to the broadest policy he may inaugurate. 
True, he will have to encounter the obsta- 
cles that stand in the way of every honest 
man, with large patronage at his disposal, 
who wishes to consult the best interests of 
his clients. Already, Senator Manderson 
has opened war on him, and soundly berated 
him for not immediately betaking himself 
to turning out teachers who are good for the 
Indians and replacing them with men good 
for the primaries. Well, every man to his 
trade. Senator Manderson seems bent on 
winning as wide a national reputation for 
berating Indian commissioners as he has * 
already won for rerating pensions. 

What, now, is our especial part— our part 
as living members of the Unitarian house- 
hold of faith — in this great and hopeful 
work, — a work the proportions of which 
are, I think, utterly overrated, when once the 
fact is clearly grasped that there are, out of 
the whole population of 60,000,000 in the 
United States, at the outside and all told, 
not over 45,000 to 50,000 Indian children ? 

What we as a body have so far done is to 
establish and half-equip a family training- 
school among the Crow Indians of Montana. 
The design of the school is distinct and 
practical. It is to gather under one roof 50 
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to 60 young Indian children, boys and girls ; 
to wash them and make them clean; to 
teach them the three fundamental R's, 
"Reading, 'Riting, and 'Rithmetic" ; to train 
the girls to sweep, wash, sew, and cook, and 
the boys to plough, plant, harvest, tend cat- 
tle, and handle tools ; to surround them with 
the blessed and elevating atmosphere of a 
loving, helpful, and devout family life; to 
initiate them into the spirit and ways of 
Him who went about doing good, and taught 
that the greatest of all is he who is the ser- 
vant of all : it is, in fine, to bring all these 
agencies to bear, until they shall have devel- 
oped in the Indian child precisely those 
tastes, aptitudes, and sentiments which 
make us — here assembled in this hall — pre- 
fer an industrious, useful, and morally re- 
ligious life to an idle, noxious, and heathen- 
his life. 

• Now, to carry out our project, we need 
the requisite means and appliances; need 
ploughs and horses and cows and black- 
smith implements ; need brooms and wash- 
tubs and churns and kneading troughs. 
The love and self-sacrifice and Christ-like 
spirit our teachers will supply out of the 
treasury of their own minds and hearts. 
But these other things they cannot supply. 
With the best of intentions on their part, 
it has been found practically impossible to 
teach an Indian girl to make butter without 
the preliminary co-operation of a cow, or an 
, Indian boy to split fence-rails without the 
help' of an axe. But rest assured of one 
thing: our whole desire in this scheme of 
moral and industrial training has been, is, 
and shall.be, — if I may make use of a favor- 
ite and most excellent maxim, — to have " no 
sort of nonsense" about it. We thoroughly 
respect the sentiment, "no nonsense"; and 
on this point invite close inspection. 

But, dear friends, have you not often been 
led to observe how very nonsensically we 
all of us at times argue in favor of "no non- 
sense" ? For example, we are in dire need 
now of fifty iron bedsteads for our Montana 
School. Do not hastily reply, u Why, iron 
bedsteads for Indian children are all non- 



sense : they ought to sleep on the floor, 
rolled up in tiieir blankets !" Even in our 
jails and poorhouses there would be a gen- 
eral strike of sheriffs, keepers, and matrons, 
if they were refused iron bedsteads. Surely, 
then, there is nothing romantic in our wish 
to elevate the material standard of our 
school to at least the level of the State 
prisons. If you argue after this fashion, all 
I would ask in the way of a court of appeal 
from you would be — if you will pardon the 
perhaps invidious comparison — the liberty 
of bringing the case before a duly authenti- 
cated tribunal of Montana bedbugs, to see 
whether, in their consternation at the bare 
proposition, they would view the matter in 
the same light. I do not like to make even 
a distant allusion to these distasteful creat- 
ures, so rarely spoken of in refined and 
cultured circles, and would not but that 
poor Mrs. Bond has been driven almost 
wild with them. But, in her long-suffering 
name, let me — entirely* confidentially and 
by way of an aside, as is so common on the 
stage — ask any mother of a family in this 
enlightened assembly whether, in training 
her daughters for housework, her owu 
countenance would ever be lighted with one 
gleam of hope as to a happy result until 
first she should have succeeded in inspiring 
them with a more than Carthaginian hate 
of vermin of every sort, — a hate that would 
find the sole fit symbolic expression of its 
intensity in spirits of turpentine, oil of 
vitriol, or corrosive sublimate. 

No, friends, all we ask for is means to 
command the requisite physical and spirit- 
ual apparatus through which to set a-going 
the practical action and reaction indispen- 
sable to calling out the latent intelligence, 
energy, and aspiration after something bet- 
ter of these poor Indian boys and girls. 
What would our own lives, or those of our 
children, be without the like environment ? 
In this rich and varied system of stimulus 
and inspiration we live and move and have 
our being, and through it God works in us 
to will an I to do. Should not, then, every 
grateful sentiment prompt us, as we have 
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freely received, so freely to give? It is to 
no visionary dream that I ask your atten- 
tion, but to something as palpable and tan- 
gible as applied mechanics, — applied spirit- 
ual mechanics. In this lies the hope of the 
coming world. When, after the noble 
beginning in Florida by Captain Pratt, 
the effect of a new and persistent educa- 
tional, industrial, moral, and religious en- 
vironment was tried on the savage Apache 
Indian prisoners, who were sent to Hamp- 
ton, Va., and put under the charge of Gen. 
Armstrong, a new faith was born in the 
minds of thousands through the surpris- 
ing results that followed, — that faith that 
spread through governmental circles till it 
has materialized in the great Indian school 
of Carlisle, Penn., under the headship of 
Capt. Pratt And on the same sound and 
effective principles is our Montana School 
based. The government contributes to its 
help a certain yearly amount ; but its main 



reliance must be on ourselves. Let us so 
endow it that it may do effective work ; let 
us see to it that it shall count as a living 
factor in the grand historical problem of 
abolishing the Indian as an Indian, and 
transforming him into an industrious, self- 
respecting, self-sustaining, Americanized, 
and Christianized man or woman. We stand 
in sore need of many things. We need 
tools, we need stock, we need proper housing 
for cattle in a severe climate. And so, in 
conclusion, I do hope that there are some 
dear, blessed men and women here present 
who will send me at the rooms of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, Boston, as much 
money as they can spare, to be devoted to 
these ends. I frankly promise them that 
every cent of it shall be spent in the fullest 
light of that very limited modicum of prac- 
tical judgment and common sense with 
which the good Father has seen fit to endow 
the majority of us, his poor creatures. 



OUR WORK IN INDIA AND JAPAN. 



BT KEY. BROOKE HE&FOBD, OF BOSTON. 



I am told that there are a great many 
among us who are opposed to this whole 
matter of working in foreign countries. I 
can only say that, if there are any of that 
kind of people, I am about the right kind of 
man to speak to them, because I began 
there myself. I came into this ministry from 
the home-missionary end of it, drawn to it 
by working in the slums of a great city; 
and my first sermon was given to a couple 
of hundred railroad hands in the north of 
England. Then, after a while, I was put 
into a chair in a college for educating home- 
missionaries. But when I began to read 
about the missionary work in foreign lands, 
which I had thought in a vague way to be 
inefficient and poorly done, then I found out 
how utter was the mistake in which I had 
been living. The fact is, with much of in- 
efficiency and blundering, there has been 
no nobler work in the history of Christian- 
ity than the work of foreign missions, 
since, just ninety-five years ago, William 
Cary, the poor cobbler of Leicestershire, 
England, roused, after years of effort, a little 
Baptist conference in England to take in- 
terest in the matter. I found out what 
foreign missions had really done, — that the 
foreign missions of the evangelical bodies 
had accomplished more than was accom- 
plished in the first two hundred years of 
Christianity, even though it was not work 
of the very best quality. Simply looking 
into what foreign missions have done and 
are doing converted me to foreign missions, 
I have not urged them. The work at home 
always seemed to me to be too pressing ; but 
I said to myself, "If our work is true, and 
if our thought is true, the time will come 
that foreign missions will seek us, and we 
shall be forced to do the work outside the 
narrow circle of our own land." And that is 
just what has come. 



Mr. Herford then referred to a letter 
which had been received. |from India, ad- 
dressed to "The Chief Pastor of the Uni- 
tarian Congregation at Boston, Massachu- 
setts, United States of America." Some 
twenty years ago, among the Mohamme- 
dans converted to Christianity, was one 
who became an Episcopal clergyman. To 
him was born a little boy, who grew up 
in the clergy house at a place in the North- 
west Provinces. This son went to school, 
then to the University of Calcutta, then 
passed through the law school, and at the 
age of twenty-two went back to his own 
native town to practise as a lawyer. He 
had become interested in religious ques- 
tions, and began to study them earnestly 
when he returned to the mission clergy 
house. He read the Bible; he read text- 
books that were pointed out to him. They 
showed him the different doctrines of the 
creed and the proof-texts; and, with the 
shrewdness of a lawyer, he said, "Why, 
they don't prove that : they don't teach it." 
He said this so persistently that at last they 
said, "You are becoming a Unitarian." 
He asked, "What is a Unitarian?' Then 
they would not tell him. He tried every 
way to learn what a Unitarian was. He 
wrote letters to papers, asking; but they 
would not answer his letters, and would 
not insert them. He applied to the differ- 
ent clergy; but they would not tell him. 
At* last, a man, who had the reputation 
of being an infidel, lent him Channing's 
works. He said : "It was immensely inter- 
esting to me ; but it did not teach me any- 
thing new. That was just what I had come 
to. And so, with his earnestness and eager- 
ness, trying to get into touch with some one 
who had these thoughts in his heart, this 
man, who had nothing but the Bible, with 
orthodox commentators looking over his 
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shoulder to take care he did not miss the 
orthodox meaning of any passage, comes 
ont a Channing Unitarian, and, having 
learned that Channing once lived in Boston, 
launches this letter. I sent him books, and 
received a letter from him, covering about 
thirteen pages, with many questions. It 
would have taken a month to answer them. 
I said, "He has got books enough; and, if 
ours be the truth, he is just as likely to 
come to the truth if I don't stand over 
him." So I left his questions, mostly, un- 
answered. 

Then he wrote me in three or four 
months, saying : "I have been in great con- 
vulsions of mind. Thank God, I have come 
ont into the light I" And then he told me 
how, out of his small earnings, he was saving 
something that he might be able to print 
a Unitarian tract in the native language to 
circulate among his friends. Every line was 
so earnest, so simple, so sincere. In the 
last letter he said: "I see you are sending 
a missionary to Japan. Can you not send 
one to India?" A young Portuguese had 
come along and tried to convert him again 
to Orthodoxy, and ended by declaring that 
Unitarianism was about the right thing. 
In his last letter, he hoped that we might 
help him, so that he could give half of his 
time to this work. There is an inkling of 
how the work is seeking us. 

In the same way, Japan has sought us. 
We have had these young Japanese among 
us. They have gone back, as Mr. Kaneko 
did, with the idea that the new Japan 
should be built up irrespective of religion. 
But a few years convinced him that it 
could not be done. Then his mind began 
to turn back to the Unitarian circles he had 
visited at Harvard College, and he said, If 
ever any religion can get hold of Japan, it 
is that. And so these men came beseeching 
as to send them missionaries. Did we send 
them missionaries ? No : we sent some one 
to inquire whether there was any ground 
for sending missionaries or not. Was there 
ever a body more cautious about going into 
this work? We chose, too, the most cau- 



tious and level-headed man, about the least 
likely to be carried away with any sudden 
fervor of enthusiasm, that we have among 
us. He went ; and, before he had been there 
a few months, he found the opening so im- 
mensely beyond anything that he had 
dreamed that he began to write back and 
tell us that this thing would have to go on. 
When I heard him tell in Musio Hall, on 
his return, of the eagerness with which our 
best religious thought is received in Japan, 
I felt that that was a work worth giving one's 
life for, and to which some of our best men 
ought to go. The Japanese are not the kind 
of people to whom it is worth while to send 
any but the best. 

Mr. Herford then told how Mr. Knapp's 
observations had been independently con- 
firmed by an English minister, Rev. Henry 
Hawkes, who had been working for seven- 
teen years in the slums of Liverpool, and 
went to India and Japan to seek his 
health. He found out Mr. Knapp. He 
wrote back to England that the American 
Association could hardly have picked out a 
better man for the work. And more. He 
found, when he got back, that he was unable 
to stand the strain of working* again in the 
slums of Liverpool; and then his heart 
went back to that work which Brother 
Knapp is doing in Japan, and now he is 
going back to Japan, at his own charges, 
to join Mr. Knapp as a volunteer worker. 

If there was ever anything pushed upon 
any people by Providence, this work has 
been pushed upon us. We have no honora- 
ble choice but to go on ; and, as men who 
believe in truth, and believe that religion 
does matter something to the world, still 
less have we any choice. We must try 
and encourage each other's hearts and 
strengthen each other's hands. We must 
carry forward this work in the spirit in 
which it was begun. I pray God that, in 
these years to come, our Association may 
be strengthened and supported, and that it* 
work may be enriched by the willing con- 
tributions of our people here and every- 
where. 



BUILDING THE CHURCH. 



BY REV. THOMAS E. SLICKR, OF PROVIDENCE, R.I. 



The church that is built and does not 
live does not grow. The building may be 
added to, but it does not grow. Any me- 
chanical contrivance that works has to be 
set in motion: it does not work of its own ac- 
cord. So it must be obvious from the be- 
ginning that, in speaking of the building of 
a church, I must dwell on the church as a 
live creation, not as a complicated structure. 
It is church life and work that you are to 
study in the presentation of the three ad- 
dresses of this morning. 

There are two methods that have been 
followed in bringing a church into exist- 
ence. The natural and the artificial. The 
first gives an organism, the second an or- 
ganization. The church is not organized 
from without. The church begins to be 
from within. It is an expression of the 
present life, instinct in all the departments 
of its organization, in what we know as 
"churches." But churches can never be the 
Chmrch any more than religions can consti- 
tute religion. The churches, when they are 
all summed up in all their varying differ- 
ences, in all their accordant harmonies, in 
all that makes them useful, and in all in 
which they lay hindrances in the path of 
progress,* still must look abroad unto that 
great Church of all ages, high as the dome 
of heaven, and wide as the horizon where 
sea and sky meet. The church which is 
alive is larger than any outward expression 
of its life. 

Note, for a moment, the process that has 
been followed does not always result in the 
building by living processes, expressing 
themselves in material forms, of the church 
of God. We say with enthusiasm we must 



plant churches all over this land. So we 
go sometimes to work to set up a building 
with all the mechanical appliances for 
church life and external expression. Some- 
times the living soul of it may be present 
only in two or three people, and not in that 
gathered mob that is brought into this new 
building. If so, it usually is not of long 
duration. 

Then there is the artificial and mechani- 
cal process of gathering a church about a 
man. I do not undervalue the worth of the 
minister; but it is the vainest thing that 
ever happened to a body of believers to 
suppose that their life of usefulness and 
perpetuity depends on any man, upon his 
presence, his methods, his mind, or upon 
the brilliancy of his attainments. There 
are churches that have been gathered about 
a signal example of earnest life that have 
survived the man. But there are others 
that have depended on the man, and the 
moment that he has disappeared from sight 
they have dissolved as the frost dissolves 
when it meets the test of the risen sun. The 
minister is the least part of the church ; and 
to gather about him by a mechanical proc- 
ess, as steel filings gather about a magnet, 
is to have the church disappear the mo- 
ment the man leaves, as the filings drop 
off when demagnetized. It is safe to 
say that we have had signal examples of 
the reverse, where men have blazed like 
steady planets till they have taken their 
place permanently in the system of stars to 
which they belong. The others are like 
meteors. A meteor is not a planet, not 
even a comet. You know where to look 
for your planet and when to expect your 
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comet. But the meteor is only a spume 
flake, falling off from a world in process of 
making, kindled by the velooity of its own 
motion, then growing suddenly black. That 
is your brilliant preacher who has nothing 
to commend him but power to attract. 
Such men draw like a magnet at the begin- 
ning, but like a blister at the close of their 
ministry. 

While we cannot create life, life is here. 
We do not know its origin : we only kr.ow 
its methods and its manifestations. I ask 
you to consider certain characteristics of the 
living church as it is built or as it builds 
itself, as life always does. 

First, then, the building of the church 
must follow the law of life, in that it shall 
be related to the common life of which it 
if an expression. The name, of that com- 
mon life is not society, it is not ethics, it 
is not religion. Its name has never been 
uttered in any term that will compass its 
meaning. Its insufficient name is "God." 
And, as we study and think, as science un- 
folds its teachings, as we realize more and 
more the conditions of the universe, we see 
how constantly narrowing the name be- 
comes, and how broad and large behind it 
appears the fact of which it is the adum- 
bration, of which it is the expression. No : 
the time has gone by in the scientific world 
when any man need be ashamed to begin 
his thinking with God. In that masterly 
paper presented by Dr. Francis E. Abbot 
from the "great church of the outside 
world," what could have been more firm 
than the emphasis with which we were 
told that, however we may be disposed to 
arrange little systems of our own, they are 
but broken lights of the Infinite Source of 
life and light, with whom is no variableness 
or shadow of turning. Our church life must 
not begin by any artificial process which 
divorces it from the life of all. 

Observe, further, that Unitarians say, 
"Churches ought not to be enclosures for 
saints so much as schools for sinners." 
That is quite true; but the sinner must 
have turned toward the saintlv life before he 



enters them. He must have a desire to be 
holy before he is given actual participation 
in the life of the Church. He may sit 
within the walls of the church, hear the 
message given from the sacred oracles or 
that has been revealed to the soul of the 
speaker ; but he does not take his place as 
part of the Church that is being created till 
he has learned "upon what adamantine man- 
hood he must take his stand, and to what 
heights of divinity he must look." 

I remember standing at the town of 
Greeley eighteen months after it had been 
planted. Two thousand people were living 
there, comfortable and happy. The land 
around stretched out, a melancholy desert. 
I said to the guide who was showing me 
this wonderful creation of eighteen months : 
"What is to be the future of this place? 
Here is a great stretch of land ; but where 
are the farms, where is the food that is to 
supply this place?*' In reply, he took me 
to a canal, twenty feet deep, eight feet wide, 
that ran along the upper edge of the town. 
"We have tapped," said he, "three rivers, — 
the Platte, the Cache le Poudre, and the 
Big Thompson, twenty-five miles up; and 
these will connect with irrigating ditches 
that will flood the desert." Two years later, 
one hundred thousand acres were under cul- 
tivation, producing anything that the most 
fertile part of this land can produce. What 
was the difference between the desert bak- 
ing in the sun and the fields that lay there 
shining with their green and fruitful crops, 
two years later? The downfall from on 
high that had come upon it; they had 
taken God into their confidence, and had 
watered the desert, so that it might blos- 
som. The Church, to be a living creation, 
must have its hand in the hand of the great 
Life whose being dictates the terms of its 
creation. 

In the second place, it must not only share 
the common life, but it must grow, as all 
life does, from the centre outward* The 
difference between the rock and the tree is 
that the rock grows by accretions from 
without, and the tree by development 
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from within. That is just the distinc- 
tion. All living things grow from a 
sound centre outward. So must the 
Church. There is no need that it be great 
and influential, that it be rich and commo- 
diously or beautifully housed. All these 
things are well, but they are not life. 
There is need, that is desperate as hunger, 
that it should be clean at the centre and 
sound at the core. For this reason, all 
attempts made to make churches attractive 
first and useful afterward are methods not 
based upon nature. The fundamental 
proposition in all our life is that the capac- 
ity to know God, — to find God for himself, 
— is in every man ; that the soul has the 
right to its own discoveries. That is the 
ground of our confidence in human nature. 
Let us not yield to a desire for popularity, 
or for numbers, or even "to keep our own 
young people/' as the pathetic phrase is. 
To make our church attractive, to make it 
a social centre, an intellectual force, let us 
not be led into the supposition that we can 
begin at the extremities and work toward 
its heart. The sound heart sends blood to 
the extremities : the blood must be clarified 
before it is injected into the brain. It is 
to have the church alive at the centre. To 
that end, we must watch with solicitude the 
formation of our church. 

I would not depreciate the methods used 
to make the church beautiful and congenial; 
but let us not forget that, when we have 
done all that, we have still to build a bridge 
from these little piers which we have reared 
for our structure. We have still to swing 
our bridge across that gulf which separates 
these things from the religious life. This 
religious life at the centre takes into itself 
every innocent amusement, every divine in- 
spiration, every high thought that can come 
to the mind, every process of education. 
It says, "Nothing can be common that I 



have cleansed*' ; and from that clean centre 
the redundant life flows to the extremities, 
a full current, bringing life upon its tide. 

The living church that is built out of 
life has the power to assimilate to itself all 
wholesome things that come within its reach. 
We build a church in this way. We say : 
We want first a place to worship, then 
people rich enough to pay for it, then a 
certain tone about it, then a minister that 
shall be attractive ; and, when you have all 
these things, what have you secured? Tou 
have something like a crazy quilt, patched 
out of your grandmother's wedding dress 
and your grandfather's neck-tie and scrape 
from your yesterday's shopping, all joined 
at the edges. Life is never joined at the 
edges. It is not a mosaic : it is a creation. 
It has in it power. Life is a unit incapa- 
ble of divisiou. The living church will as- 
similate all the good that comes within its 
reach. 

It is true that this nation is waiting for 
our word. I have been with our friends in 
the West, where our Church is growing 
rapidly, and where there seems to be the 
widest opportunity for our work ; but I give 
it as my serious conviction that the West is 
to be planted with Unitarian churches on 
the terms of religion and in the worship of 
the infinite God. Given that and the as- 
similative power of that vital centre, and 
our churches will succeed; for the Church 
gathers into itself the most unlikely things, 
as when we put bones and offal at the root 
of the grape-vine, and forget them when we 
come to eat the grapes in the autumn. 
There is a subtle chemistry in the Church, 
as in the soil, to transform all things un- 
sightly and unlikely into its own structure, 
and give to its body the glow of health and 
to its worship the reasonableness of an 
ecstasy that knows God and holds com- 
munion with divine realities. 



THE LAW OF GROWTH. 



BT REV. CHARLES F. DOLE, OP JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 



The law of all living things is change, the 
discarding of old tissue, the absorption of 
new material, the adjustment to new condi- 
tions, and quite possibly the change of form. 
We recognize this everywhere, since all 
things are modes of life. The business which 
does not change and grow and adapt itself to 
the changing world begins to die. The mill 
must get rid of its old patterns and put in 
new machinery. Take the case of the man 
himself. If his mind keeps up with the 
thoughts of his age, he grows and remains 
fresh and young. Witness the hale and 
hearty old men, always young, of our liberal 
faith. Else, when the mind stops growing 
and readjusting itself, the man falls into the 
rear, where the prairie wolves, doubt and 
fear and their pack, soon have him by the 
throat. 

This law is easier to see everywhere else 
than in the things that touch ourselves. We 
see what the trouble is with our neighbor's 
business : it has got into the ruts. We see 
what is killing the other party. It nerer 
changes: it keeps its old worn battle cry. 
We see the difficulty with other denomina- 
tions. They are not up to the times : they 
have let modern thought run ahead of them. 

But there is a subtle, fatal, and blinding 
law of death which works inside every 
living thing to turn it from the willing, 
fluid condition into old wood and then to dry 
rot. We need not think that we escape this 
danger by calling ourselves liberals or pro- 
gressives, or beeau 
church. It is our 
men, with human nature 
have. Indeed, for the axed conservatism of 
old wood, solid and eapahte of high polish, 



commend us to certain time-honored Unita- 
rian parishes, like the old frigates of excel* 
lent oak that one sees anchored fore and aft 
at the navy yards. 

There is a priori probability, then, that we 
or our children are likely to see decided 
changes before the life and mission of 
religion become adjusted to the complex 
conditions of modern society. Take, for 
example, all our usages of worship. They 
go on still largely in the old lines, as when 
men conceived of God answering prayer 
from "the great white throne/' Does auy 
one imagine that we have more than be$run 
to learn to adapt our usages and worship, 
and specially our training in the home and 
Sunday-school, to the higher thought, hardly 
ever realized among us, of the immanent 
God? "Closer is He than breathing, and 
nearer than hands and feet/' This is one 
reason for the reaction that we see in many 
earnest persons, brought up only to Ptole- 
maic ideas of prayer against all forms of 
worship. The task waits of framing for 
our religious emotions adequate expression, 
true to the larger thought. 

It would be easy to show likewise in other 
respects, as, for instanre, in the most impor- 
tant matter of the education of ministers* 
which now obviously runs on largely upon 
old lines of tradition, that we must be pre- 
pared to see decided changes of form and 



of new adaptations and readjust- 
ment is dear when we torn to organization 
and methods of work- Here about us it a 
vast, old, and traditional system of industrial 
and social life. The characteristic idea of 
this system has been the principle of eoo.pe- 
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tition. The churches, being human, have 
also recognized and adopted the competitive 
idea. They have not seen the incongruity 
between this idea and the Christian spirit. If 
you wanted in any community to find who 
were most successful in getting ahead of 
their neighbors, you would look for them 
in the broad aisle of the church. The 
church has seemed to readapt the Sermon on 
the Mount, so as to make it read, " Blessed 
are those who compete." Our Unitarian 
churches have not been behind others in 
adapting themselves to the great social and 
industrial system of which we all made a 
part. 

What we mean is readily illustrated, spe- 
cially in a large town with its hundred 
churches perhaps. See what the churches 
are about, see how they are supported, see 
who go to them and who are outside. They 
are open for a few hours in the week, 
mostly one day. With exceptions, they are 
not half-filled, while not half the people of 
the city habitually use them. They are 
served by a hundred ministers, whose main 
function is thought to be, except in the case 
of the Catholics, the preaching a sermon. 
Few of these ministers, however good, are 
able to interest their congregation, who, in- 
deed, attend church as the people of Jeru- 
salem went up to the temple, because it is 
still held to be duty, or because the fashion 
still runs that way. But the women are in 
the majority. The children go to another 
kind of service at the Sunday-school. What 
now are all these churches* most active 
about? For there are surely poverty, vice, in- 
temperance, friendlessness, in plenty around 
them. Their most obvious activity (with 
certain noble and encouraging exceptions) 
is in raising money by fairs and all sorts of 
schemes and entertainments. Money for 
what? For serving the poor or sending 
missionaries to the neglected? No! mostly 
to pay their own expenses or to liquidate 
debts for costly buildings. 

Such is the waste in services and means 
in competing with each other among scores 
of rival sects. Worse yet, the competitive 



method sets itself up within the church 
The private ownership of pews as so much 
personal property, cheap or costly according 
to location, bought and sold by auction, 
controlling the management of the church 
by money rather than by manhood, the 
mine and thine in the one place where men 
should stand on the level of brotherhood, — 
what is this but the competitive system in- 
side the organization of the church? See, 
in consequence, the empty seats, paid for 
and privately appropriated, but not used, 
with the scattered audiences, who hardly 
know the touch and life of a full congrega- 
tion; while the poor to whom the gospel 
ought to be preached gather the strange 
prejudice that the churches stand for vested 
rights and property-holders and conven- 
tional respectability. 

So, in the country districts, one sees 
the same sort of conventionalism, running 
to rivalry and waste like parallel systems 
of railways. In many country districts, the 
children, in homes distant from the vil- 
lage, grow up with hardly any religious in- 
struction. Meantime, the village church is 
busy to purchase a new organ or to eke out 
the pew-rents with a fair. How long now 
will men continue to be satisfied with such 
a wasteful and ineffective administration of 
the interests of religion ? 

One sees already warning omens of com- 
ing change. As it is frequently remarked, 
the newspaper, and specially the Sunday 
paper, is coming to be a formidable rival 
of the pulpit, penetrating every village. 
The numbers grow who question why they 
need to go to church every Sunday. Sus- 
picion deepens that churches may be off the 
true lines of human service. The numbers 
grow who lack sufficient genuine interest in 
religion to bear cheerfully the expenses of 
church-going. Many competing interests 
also engross time and money. If one wishes 
most directly to help the poor, he will join, 
not a church, but some friendly society. 
If one wants a sense of brotherhood and 
social freedom, he will join, not the church, 
but a lodge of Masons or Knights of Pyth- 
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ias. If one wants music, he can get it 
cheaper than a seat at church. The facili- 
ties of travel allow and tempt multitudes to 
spend their Sundays with their friends. By 
as mnch as the world doubts that eternal 
salvation depends upon the Church, it ceases 
to be obligatory and becomes an elective, — 
as an old fisherman at Marblehead remarked, 
"good for the people who like that sort of 
thing." This movement of which we speak 
has not yet taken full effect. When every 
one finds out the facts which the scholars 
now know about the Bible, who can say 
what cracks will appear in the old walls? 
Who shall say that there will not have to be 
a re-evangelization of a people whose native 
stock were never more than superficially 
• converted to the real gospel? 

Meanwhile, besides other changes of 
thought, there is going on in society a rev- 
olution against the prevailing competitive 
idea. All that is most noble in men, as they 
try to put themselves in the other's place, 
rises against this grasping individualism. 
Somehow, all earnest men feel, we have yet 
to learn in business, in industry, in society, 
and among toations, to combine, to co-oper- 
ate, to share with all the good of each. We 
may not know how. Very crude and even 
dangerous plans, born of the old spirit of 
rivalry ; may be thrust forward. But the 
idea, the aim, the new spirit, is clear. 

The opportunity of the Church is pre- 
cisely here, where its danger also lies. Its 
genius, its cardinal principle, its character- 
istic purpose, its very name, its earliest his- 
tory, its deeper stream of tradition, go wiih 
this new craving of the world for brother- 
hood. Will it then throw i'self altogether 
on the side of the coming and needed 
change? Who doubts that here runs the 
flow of the life? 

But all the accumulations of the dead 
wood of formalism, timidity, narrowness, 
faithlessness in God and man, institutional- 
ism, the prevalent competitive system, — in 
short, the baser human nature in all of us, 
and therefore in the church where we carry 
it, — holds back against change. See how 
comfortable we are, it cries. See how we 



raise all this money. Look out for the 
salaries and the pews in the broad aisle. 
This is the crisis of the church ; for what- 
ever thing, though you call it a church, goes 
to sleep under these siren voices of com- 
placency, never wakes up. 

The crisis is even more pressing and diffi- 
cult for the liberal churches. Whereas 
other churches have commanded obedience 
and terrorized men, if they could, we have 
preached liberty. We have seemed to say 
that men could get on quite well without us. 
We are facing a generation of young men 
and women from whose backs we have 
lifted the old and traditional burden of the 
compulsory support of the church. Under 
changed skies, we lead all the fleet, as we 
now weather this strange new point of re- 
ligious history, and plunge into the un- 
known waters. While we predict of every 
other vessel that it must alter its tack, we 
ought to see wherein our sails, too, need to 
be trimmed to the changing winds. 

It is wholesome in every department of 
human work occasionally to raise the radi- 
cal question, What precisely are we trying 
to do? Or, What is our object? Let us 
ask, then, the question, What are our 
churches for? In other words, assuming 
that the churches stand for the ideal life of 
man, what is the distinct work of the lead- 
ers in this ideal life at the present time ? 
The liberal churches must answer this ques- 
tion in substantially a new form. We un- 
doubtedly hold the secret of life here and 
now. As though certain men had ozone to 
impart, and the secret of making it, to revi- 
talize wasted air, to purify and disinfect, to 
overcome disease, and bring gladness aud 
streugth, so we actually have the spiritual 
secret to overcome moral evil and make this 
common human life joyous. Let the 
weary and heavy laden come, and we can 
help him. Let us bring this vital ozone to 
diseased and unhappy communities, and we 
can restore them. Let us disseminate our 
secret through the nation, and we shall save 
the State. This is our mission. If we have 
such a secret, let us have faith enough in 
it boldly to say so. We are here to give 
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this secret and to spread the new life. Be 
assured it is a mighty thing, — not to say 
God (that is easy), but to believe in God. 
Perhaps our churches have yet to be con- 
verted to this and all that is implied in it. 

With this distinct mission in view, with 
past experience plus present needs to direct 
our way, what kind of church shall . we 
have, for example, in a great city like Phila- 
delphia or any large town ? The mere fact 
of great distances puts the one church of a 
different sort from the rest at an immeasur- 
able disadvantage, and urges new methods 
of action. Ton simply cannot compete with 
other popular or fashionable churches on 
their own lines, by hiring more expensive 
choirs or building bigger temples. If you 
try to be merely a respectable family church, 
you presently will not keep your own fami- 
lies. Meanwhile, the city is full of people 
who never heard your name, and have no 
more idea that you have any good thing to 
offer than if they were inhabitants of 
Mexico. All our towns are full of such 
persons, often unchurched, often curious, 
sometimes hungry. We believe that Boston 
has such people by thousands under the 
shadows of its hoary church towers, whom 
no Post-office Mission reaches. How will 
you as much as begin to reach them ? Or 
will you go on assuming that whoever wants 
our goods will hunt us up and come to our 
store? No: you must find means, as you 
find them in business, of telling the people 
that you want them to come. 

Besides, we cannot reach the people of a 
great city through one or two pulpits. We 
shall therefore use the press. The minis- 
ter's voice may be heard by a few hundreds. 
A column in the newspaper, paid for, if need 
be, and filled with our best words, will 
reach thousands. A series of services every 
winter in the largest hall in the city, 
directed to a purpose, might reach thou- 
sands. Better yet, because more personal, 
we should develop tenfold that livest thing 
among us, the Post-office Mission, in our 
own city. 

Why, again, should our ministers only 



preach in one or two places between eleven 
o'clock and one ? There are halls and rooms 
in other parts of the city where the people 
would also go. Why should one man alone 
— the minister— -speak? Is there no one 
else interested, who could conduct a meeting 
and answer inquiries? Try, and see. For 
interest grows by use. It stands hardly to 
reason that all the Unitarian material in the 
city should be comprised within a few blocks, 
or only where the well-to-do live. Let us, 
therefore, have reading circles and branches, 
as many as possible, and in different quar- 
ters. Let it be the work of our ministers to 
start and help on these circles, to address 
them and give them encouragement, to or- 
ganize little Sunday-schools in relation with 
them. Meantime, we shall be able to learn 
from our various outposts what needs to 
be done for the moral, social, and political 
good of the city, — for example, for the cause 
of temperance or for the boys on the street. 
We shall have our sentinels on guard where 
the people live and work. We shall begin 
to have an organized body of men and 
women, committed to the public good, 
wherever the city needs help. * Neither is 
this too much to expect, provided once we 
are right in thinking that we possess a 
simple secret of the true life. Else, indeed, 
let us be sure that we have only the mildest 
cause to exist. 

Why now should the church for our pur- 
pose be built with darkened windows or on 
the plan of a Roman Catholic cathedral? 
Let us make it useful for more than one 
day in the week and for every purpose which 
serves man. Let men be made sure that it 
is not the private resort of a club or intended 
to mark religion apart from common life. 

Will you have now to raise several thou- 
sands of dollars to pay ministers and sing- 
ers ? That depends upon whether they, too, 
justify themselves by their use. Certain it 
is that the world, having learned to read, 
will not long hear sermons which contain no 
vital message, nor reduce men to nervous 
prostration by compelling them to preach 
out of empty hearts to empty seats. Neither 
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shall we appeal for any one's support to the 
lower and mercantile and competitive prin- 
ciple in our people. This hurts them, and 
misrepresents us more than much good 
preaching can atone for. We shall appeal 
to their generous, chivalrous side, whereby 
we shall develop that side, which is the very 
purpose of a church. Never fear, if we do 
useful work, that good men and true will 
not rally to help us with all the means that 
we deserve. Indeed, if we have faith in 
God, we can afford to trust the divine 
nature which we say is in man, his child. 

We have sufficiently hinted how the same 
radical question, What is the object of 
churches ? might equally be applied to tne 
problem of the village or the country. 
What is the village church good for, if it 
is content to let half the town live as 
though it did not exist ? 

Much more when we consider the prob- 
lem of supplying Japan or India with a 
religion. The traditional missionary mis- 
take has been in trying to make all the 
inhabitants of the world wear European 
clothing and think sectarian thoughts. We 
can scarcely picture the Japanese sitting in 
square pews, to hear a decorous Unitarian 
sermon preached from a text. On the other 
hand, while we may look to see our religion 
undergo change if it goes to the East, we 
must believe in it if we mean to win its 
acceptance. If we are not certain that we 
have a grade of wheat better than our 
neighbor's over the sea, we had better stay 
at home and raise more of it ourselves before 
we offer it for export. 

The question suggests itself by this time 
whether we do not to-day find the most 
vital and promising forms of our religious 
life in such activities as the Women's Aux- 
iliary Conference, in the Unity Clubs, Socie- 
ties of Christian Endeavor, Guilds for 
Young People, and Chautauqua Circles, and 
especially in the Post-office Mission and the 
weekly publications of our best pulpits. In 
studying the field of religion, many of our 



older organizations bear the appearance of 
blighted or decaying trunks, with here and 
there a mere tuft of green at the top, while 
out on the prairie, far from the parent 
grove, you see everywhere rising, as though 
native to the soil, tiny shoots, calling for 
nurture and training. 

We are aware that many things may be 
auswered to what we have said. We could 
state objections and special pleas by the 
hour. They all sum up into one voice; 
namely, that we are doing very well as we 
are. But, after one has said all such things 
and granted the truth that may be in them, 
we have to confront our great law of life. 
It is change and evermore change. It is the 
casting off worn-out matter and methods. 
It is the adjustment to new conditions. 

To cry that things are very well as they 
are is simply the voice of death in us. 
Who dreams that the liberal churches are 
awake to fulfil the law of their life ? Who 
will show us the church which has fairly rid 
itself, not merely of the fettering thoughts 
left over from half barbarous, mediaeval 
men, but — what is more difficult — of the 
methods, feelings, and usages which subtly 
survive from ages of war, oppression, caste, 
and unbrotherly competition? 

I do not speak as one who pretends to 
foresee what will emerge from the present 
seething transition. Much to which we are 
wonted may long remain. But we know 
nothing of the methods of life, if we think 
that the typo of the church is not in process 
of altering greatly, to meet greatly altered 
conditions of thought It is for us not to fear 
or bewail the changes, whatever they prove 
to be, but rather to fear where no changes 
are. We are merely the little atoms, wait- 
ing, fluid, obedient, willing to go wherever 
the shaping life force may bid. We have 
no fear of the form, being sure of the fact 
of the life. It is the great life of God 
that rises perennial from age to age into 
new form and beauty, and never ceases to 
grow. 
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money or numbers or eloquent preaching, 
but plain, systematic ways of making their 
love to God and man practical and efficient. 

The church that really fulfils its mission, 
that achieves its highest, richest possibilities 
of* usefulness to the world of to-day, is the 
church of the wheels, the church organic, 
the church that has its work classified with 
all possible precision and has a burden of 
responsibility to place upon the shoulders 
of every man, woman, and child within its 
fold. 

I have no fear of the church breaking 
down because of its ponderous machinery. 
I never heard of a church that died 
of too much organization. I have heard 
of a gieat many that died of too little. 
And by this idea of organization I do not 
mean that you have done enough when you 
have incorporated your society according to 
law, and have appointed a committee to 
take care of the pastor, and another to see 
to the choir, and another to manage the 
affairs of finance. The chief work of the 
church in these days is something more 
than this. It lies in the right guidance 
of the moral and spiritual influence of the 
church upon the world. "How shall we 
meet the demands of the hour?" "How 
shall we make our corporate life a light in 
dark places?" "How shall we help the 
needy, enlighten the ignorant, inspire men 
to be more noble and divine ?" 

These are the questions that the church 
is asking to-day, with a seriousness it never 
felt before ; and it is here, in this vast field 
of practical work, that its power is de- 
manded and its perfect organization re- 
quired. Here is where the wot king church 
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lays all the emphasis of method. Here is 
where it brings its best workers, its saintli- 
est lives, its finest, fullest equipment, so 
that the outside world shall know it not as 
the church of the eloquent preacher or the 
gifted choir or the golden treasury, but as 
the church of the helping hand, the sympa- 
thetic heart, the Christ-like spirit. 

The working church is organized around 
four great ideas, which in the present con- 
ditions of society are of nearly equal impor- 
tance, and more and more are assuming 
the form of imperative duties. They are 
education that enlightens, hospitality that 
welcomes, charity that helps, worship that 
inspires and sanctifies. These are the es- 
sential factors of the church life : these are 
the commanding duties in the church work. 
All are necessary to make the church what 
the needs of the world require it to be. 
Not one can be omitted, not one neglected. 
That is a selfish church that prays, and for- 
gets to give ; that is a worldly church that 
entertains, and neglects the weightier 
things of life and character ; that is no 
church at all that gives and educates and 
amuses, and never lifts the heart in prayer 
and worship. 

No : the working church is none of these. 
It is no maimed and crippled thing. It 
works in no incomplete and partial manner ; 
but it sees its mission lying before it. It 
sees that men need its thought, its hospi- 
tality, its generosity, its spiritual uplift of 
heart and will ; and, with this vision before 
its eyes, it takes up this fourfold work, and 
gives to it its energy and entire consecra- 
tion. 

Think for a moment how the church is 
related to these four great duties of which 
I have spoken. 

Look, first, at the educational department 
of the church work. What has the church 
to do with education? Is not that the 
office of the State ? Is not that the prov- 
ince of the public school and the college? 
Yes : this is all true ; but the State cannot 
do it all. The State does not concern 
itself with instruction in religious knowl- 



edge. It does not attempt to teach the 
moral obligations of man to man. It can- 
not, even if it would, reach great masses of 
people in all grades of society who need 
the light of modern thought and study. 
Here, then, is a field for the working church. 
It comes, not to usurp the duty of the State, 
but to supplement the educational work the 
State is doing. It comes to show men the 
ways of God in the world. It comes to 
teach the young the moral sanctions of life. 
It comes to open the founts of knowledge 
to those who by circumstance or occupation 
are denied access to them. And, if it is 
dead in earnest, if it is in the highest sense 
a working church, it will bring to this de- 
partment of duty definite plans and devoted 
laborers. It will study the situation, and 
know what it ought to do. It will establish 
the night school and the industrial school, 
if need be, or, better still, be the means of 
inducing the secular authorities to do it 
instead. It will organize within itself clubs 
and classes and societies (few or many, as 
place and circumstance require) for the pur- 
pose of studying art and science and relig- 
ion. It will open its doors through the long 
winter evenings for lectures on high themes, 
— not to catch a penny for some special 
fund, but to help and instruct those who 
have no pennies to give. 

And, above all, the working church will 
clasp to its heart as its best and grandest 
opportunity that much neglected institution, 
— the Sunday-school. It will look upon it, 
not as an evil to be tolerated, but as an 
opportunity to be improved, as a feeder of 
the church, as a school of practical morality 
and religion, as a place where character 
is formed, where boys and girls are led into 
a noble manhood and womanhood. 

The working church will have a working 
Sunday-school. It will make it what it ought 
to be and what it can be, — a source of life 
and power. It will never be satisfied with 
anything less. It will make its life a part 
of the church life, it will supply it with 
abundant support from the church funds, it 
will furnish it with earnest, efficient teachers » 
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and, above all, it will give to it a pastor 
who regards his work among the children 
quite as sacred and important as his duties 
in the pulpit from Sunday to Sunday. 

I know how strongly some people object 
to this extension of the church work into 
literature and science. They say it saps 
the spiritual life of the church. Then let 
us shut the doors of our schools, and stop 
the mouths of our thinkers, lest the spirit 
of religion shall die. They say it is secular 
work, and that the Church of Christ has no 
business with it. Then let us strike from 
the Scripture record that picture of Jesus 
plying with eager questions the wise men 
of the temple; and let us forget that he 
told his mother that in so doing he was 
about his Father's business. What is secu- 
lar that is not also religious ? What is 
the business of honest men that is not like- 
wise the business of God? If broadening 
the mental horizon of men, if bringing 
them- into communion with God's truth, 
wherever found, is not the work of the 
church, then we are facing the wrong way ; 
and the kingdom of heaven is behind, and 
not before us. 

It is time for the church to free itself 
from this mediaeval fear of the intellectual 
life; it is time for it to realize that the 
human soul and the human mind are not 
separate and distinct, but are parts of one 
and the same immortal spirit, and that sal- 
vation means salvation from ignorance as 
well as salvation from sin ; and the church 
that is working, not to save its traditions, 
but to save men, is the church that is feed- 
ing the multitude not only with Bible texts 
of two or three thousand years ago, but also 
with the noble utterances of that other 
Bible which God's inspired men are writing 
from year to year and century to century. 

3. Consider next the work of hospitality. 
This is comparatively a new field of church 
activity. The old churches never dreamed 
of making themselves centres of social life, 
and would have been inexpressibly shocked 
at the thought of a kitchen within the 
sacred precincts of the house of God. But 



the times have changed. The modern 
church, in its quest for influence, in its 
search for the fulness of its mission, has 
discovered that a part of its work lies in 
stimulating and directing the social life of 
the people. 

Now, what does church hospitality mean ? 
It means simply the taking of the social 
force that is generated by bringing many 
people together and cultivating it, strength- 
ening it, and then using it to quicken the 
church life, to deepen the sense of brother- 
hood, to make the church a place of cheer, 
and joy and honest welcome to young and 
old, to the stranger within and to the way- 
farer without the gates. 

This is church hospitality in its widest 
sense, — the strengthening of the bonds of 
fellowship within the church, the flow of 
the spirit of fellowship to those yet outside 
the church. And in the working church 
this social energy, this spirit of fellowship, 
will be no empty name, no idle power ; but 
it will be alive, active, strong, assuming 
definite shape and working in practical 
ways. It will build itself into the very 
architecture of the church. Instead of the 
bare and cheerless assembly room of the 
old Puritan days, you will see a church 
built on the social plan, — built and adorned 
for all the various activities of its collective 
life, a place for worship, a place for the 
Sunday-school, a place for the week-day 
gatherings of the people, and as many more 
rooms as are necessary to meet the needs of 
a body of men and women bent on making 
religion a joyous and practical thing. 

This same social force will tell itself in 
other directions. It will so work itself out 
in the act and behavior of the church mem- 
bers that the world shall know to a cer- 
tainty that there is a genuine welcome to 
every service. It will take such practical 
form as to make th* church a free church ; 
and, where that : is not practicable (and I 
grant there are such cases), it will at least 
lead to the next best thing, and that is the 
reservation for the poor, the occasional at- 
tendant, the stranger, not the pews of the 
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dark corners, but the best and most comfort- 
able seats within the house. It will mani- 
fest itself in the opening of the church 
rooms through all the week for any meet- 
ings whatsoever that pertain to the moral 
life and welfare of society. There will be 
held the reform gatherings; there will go 
the meetings in the interests of charity, of 
temperance, of the public good ; there the 
congregation will come for social greeting 
and friendly intercourse ; there will the 
children, the young people, bring their 
games, their plays, their dramatic and social 
entertainments; and there they all shall 
have hearty welcome, cheerful surroundings, 
and all the appointments necessary for their 
convenience. This is hospitality; and the 
kind that the growing life of to-day needs 
and that the church can and ought to give. 
Give us the free church, give us the open 
church, give us the church that, like the old- 
time temple, has the sunlight of heaven 
streaming upon its altar through portals 
that are never closed. 

4. Another activity of the working church 
is its charity, — the giving of its money, its 
goods, its sympathy, to help the poor,to heal 
the sick, to reclaim the outcast. There is 
no question as to what the duty of the 
church is. Here is this great multitude of 
wretched, degraded human beings right 
about its very doors, needing bread, needing 
to be cared for, needing to be enlightened 
and lifted up. While here, again, the State 
has assumed something of the burden, yet, 
somehow, the church feels that caring for 
the world's wretchedness is its sacred duty. 
It has never doubted it for a moment; it 
has never evaded the responsibility. 

But with new eras of time come new 
duties. Charity to-day means far more than 
it did when the church was young. The 
question now is, not how to help men, but 
how to help them to help themselves. 

How, then, is the working church to meet 
this new demand? Will it close the com- 
mon purse and check the flow of sympathy, 
because, forsooth, the beggarly world must 
be taught self-help and self-reliance? Will 



it play the priest or the Levite, and pass by 
on the other side? Indeed, no! It will be 
all the more generous, all the more sympa- 
thetic, because at last charity has developed 
a brain as well as a heart, because at last 
money can be given and sympathy bestowed 
so as to touch the real need of humanity 
and set men upon their feet. 

This is what the working church will be 
as it looks out on life's poverty and distress, 
— full of interest in questions of help, full of 
earnestness as to right ways of working, 
ready always to give, — to give bountifully, 
not meanly, to give thoughtfully, not care- 
lessly, to give not only money, but men and 
women able and willing to work where 
reign the terrors of wretchedness and sin. 

And then what ? Alive to the needs of 
men, — ready to give, ready to work, — what 
will the church do? It will simply go to 
the front and join in the struggle. If it be 
a city church, it will associate itself with 
the organized charities that are toiling with 
thinking hands. If it be a country church, 
and have no poor of its own, instead of 
waiting for harder times to give it some- 
thing to do, it will hear afar off the cry of 
the great city, and go down and join heart 
and soul in the work that is being done 
in the interest of humanity. 

It is not for me to say what direction the 
work shall take. We all know the field is 
vast enough. Even now, with all that has 
been done, with all our flow of philanthropy, 
how boundless the need of charity and love ! 
No church need hesitate, then, as to its 
duty. No church need wait for its call. 
All it needs is the zeal of heart and the con- 
secration of purpose, and the work will be 
done. It cannot be otherwise. The spirit 
of charity will do the work of charity. The 
church that is alive to the wants of the 
world, the church that is astir with the 
spirit of help, whether it be cathedral or 
chapel, in town or country, will not pause 
or rest, will not dare pronounce the name of 
Christ or call itself the church of God, 
until it is in touch with the life of God's 
needy ones, and is doing all in its power to 
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bring them comfort and hope in wise, ra- 
tional, and efficient ways. 

5. There remains one more point to speak 
of, and that is the element of worship. 
Why should I include this among the re- 
sponsibilities of the working church? Be- 
cause I believe it belongs there; because, 
indeed, it is worship, — worship that speaks 
in prayer and hymn and aspiration, worship 
that is born of the common uplift of many 
hearts toward the Unseen and Infinite, — it 
is this, I believe, that distinguishes the 
church from other institutions, and gives it 
a meaning, a force, a sanctity peculiarly its 
own. We speak of the working church, — 
do we mean by that a society for education, 
a society for moral culture, a society for the 
alleviation of humanity's woe ? Yes : we 
mean all of these and a great deal more. 

We mean in addition that which makes 
the church a church ; that which justifies its 
name; that recognition of God, that trust 
in his power, that going up into the mount to 
meet him, which, in all ages and generations, 
has dignified and inspired the lives of men 
This is what the church has always stood 
for. This is what to-day makes it a tower 
of strength to millions of souls, — a help, a 
support, a refuge, to men and women striv- 
ing to find out God and longing to abide in 
his presence. Nothing, then, can take the 
place of worship in the church life. Char- 
ity will not do it. Your clubs and leagues 
and societies will not do it. Work is not 
worship. It never was. It never can be. 
Work completes itself in worship : worship 
completes itself in work. Always are they 
complements of each other : never can they 
be equivalents. 

And so, I say, the working church will be 
first and last a worshipping church,— a church 
that keeps itself close to the sources of 
divine inspiration, a church where men can 
escape the wearying rush of life and find the 
peace of God, where they can bring their 
trials and heart-aches and sin-stained lives, 
and receive that which shall send them back 
to the world with new courage and diviner 
strength. 



And to this end the church will work. 
It will emphasize its worship. It will feel 
that that is what its Sunday meetings mean. 
It will realize that what men most need 
(whether they confess it or not) is the 
Godward look, the Godward aspiration ; and 
so its service from invocation to benediction 
will be a veritable stairway of the soul, lift- 
ing mind and heart, step by step, into higher 
ranges of thought and feeling. 

I cannot here describe what that service 
shall be. I can only say that men will come 
to it, not to be amused, not to be entertained, 
not to while away an hour of a dreary day* 
but to be helped to learn life's deeper mean- 
ings, to behold its joys and sorrows sancti- 
fied, its drudgery and petty duties widened 
out into divine and noble tasks; and they 
shall be satisfied. 

They shall come to it as Jesus came to 
the mount, and find it a place of transfigu- 
ration ; and they shall go down thence, even 
as he went, not to dream, not to indulge in 
religious sentimentalism, but to heal the 
sick, to loose the heavy burden, to call the 
wanderer back, to work the works of God. 

6. Here, then, is the working church, as 
it seems to me, in its general character and 
leading features. Here it stands as a great 
organization of methods for saving men, as 
an intricate system of wheels devised to put 
into operation the great ideas that cluster 
about the name of religion. And yet this 
is not all. It lacks one thing yet, and that 
is the spirit of the living creature within the 
wheels. Walls and towers and brazen bells 
do not make a church. Formulas and 
methods and schemes, however wise and 
perfect, are not enough to do its work. 
What good is the engine without the fire ? 
What use 'are hands and feet without the 
vital force of life? You may build your 
church, you may elaborate its service, you 
may go on and construct the most approved 
machinery for charity and education and 
hospitality, and yet all these are but a mock- 
ery, are only so many idle, useless forms, un- 
less the spirit of earnestness, of devotion, of 
consecration, is there to give them life and 
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power. Here, after all, is the secret of 
strength, — here, in the spirit that animates 
the heart of the church. 

And how will this spirit come to be the 
strong pervading presence? How will it 
become sufficient for all the active work of 
the church? Will yon seek it merely in 
the collective life of the people ? Will yon 
hope to realize it in the simple fact of onion ? 
That alone will not make zeal. That alone 
will not arouse religious devotion and en- 
thusiasm. It begins farther back than that. 
It begins with the individual, with the per- 
sonal interest in the church work, with the 
personal loyalty to its moral and religious 
ideals. 

It is not the church that makes you: it 
is you who make the church. There is no 
power, no enthusiasm, no vitality in it ex- 
cept what men give it, except what each 
and all contribute by way of love and fidel- 
ity to the cause it represents. 

What is it that makes the perfect orches- 
tra? The trueness of note and the sym- 
pathy with the theme that are in the hand 
and heart of every player. What is it that 
makes the formidable army? Not disci- 
pline and equipment alone, but the fire of 
patriotism that burns in every soldier's 
breast. 

And so it is with the spirit that actuates 
the church. It is your individual loyalty 



and consecration, and yours, and yours, and 
the loyalty and consecration of a hundred 
or a thousand others, that makes the church 
a living, conquering power in the world. 
And it is this principle that lies at the 
heart of the working church. Within all 
its agencies for being good and doing good 
there will work the divine potency of many 
lives. Love to God and love to man will 
speak in all its activities, because it first 
pulses in the hearts of the men and women 
who come to do its work. It will work 
because it cannot help working, because the 
corporate spirit must be let out or die. 

No idlers there, no ''semi-detached" mem- 
bers, no lordly men to buy the privilege of 
indifference with pieces of gold, no little 
band of women patiently bearing all the 
burdens and furnishing all the inspiration; 
but every one will be something and do some- 
thing to deepen and enrich the inner life of 
the church. Men will bring their strength, 
women will bring their love, youths and 
maidens will bring their hope and enthu- 
siasm, and here blend them all into one 
common central soul of spiritual power, that 
shall in very truth make the church a 
church of the living God, — a place of joy 
and inspiration to those within its walls, a 
source of light and life and hope to those 
who see it afar off. 
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The fact that we are in the midst of great 
theological changes is unquestioned; but 
the causes that are at work to produce these 
changes, how radical they are, and how far- 
reaching are likely to be their results, — 
these are points concerning which there is 
much confusion of thought and wide differ- 
ence of opinion. At the outset, then, it may 
be well to note a few surface indications. 
During the Middle Ages, all the philosophy 
and science of the civilized world, as well as 
its art and music, were subservient to the 
Church; while now there is a great gulf 
between them, and no philosopher or scien- 
tist thinks of limiting his speculations by 
any reference to ecclesiastical dogma. Even 
three hundred years ago, the Church held 
nearly all Europe in its grasp ; while to-day 
the only country that is subservient to the 
papacy is Spain, the least civilized of them 
all. In his own city, the pope shuts himself 
up like a petulant child, while a statue of 
one of the Church's old-time victims is un- 
veiled where the shouts of the multitude can 
almost awaken the echoes of the Vatican 
itself. In Protestant lands, the trend of 
things is hardly less striking. The city of 
Berlin grows from a small town to a popu- 
lation of nearly two million, while nobody 
thinks of increasing its church accommoda- 
tions. At last the government wakes up, 
and orders the construction of five hundred 
new churches at once. Evidently, somebody 
thinks that somebody else ought to go to 
church, whether he himself wishes to go or 
not. 

The Established Church of Scotland is 
permeated with doubt ; it is restless, like the 
fields in spring, with the sprouting of new 



ideas. A young clergyman, asked what 
he would have, says he would at least 
take the doctrine of infant damnation from 
the Confession of Faith. In conversation 
with a clergyman of London, I find him 
preaching to his own people the best known 
sermons from our American Unitarian pul- 
pits. He refuses to follow the authorized 
order of service. He defies his bishop, and 
asks what he proposes to do about it. He 
says that, if the bishop should interdict his 
preaching, it would only mean a very large 
audience. He says they dare not touch the 
Prayer Book, because there could be no 
agreement where to stop. He tells me that 
many of the younger clergy are such thor- 
ough agnostics that, if they should leave the 
Church, they would hardly find a place in 
even Unitarian pulpits. 

In this country, a young Episcopalian 
clergyman informs us in print that, when 
the Prayer Book says so and so about Jesus, 
"We simply mean to declare our belief in 
the facts of his history, whatever they are." 
And of this extraordinary bit of Pickwick- 
ianism I have not heard that any ecclesiasti- 
cal authority has spoken one word of rebuke. 
In the old Puritan Church of New England, 
a serious split is threatened. The Board of 
Foreign Missions holds to the old standards ; 
while many of the younger men — the grad- 
uates of Yale, Bangor, and Andover — are 
so permeated with the new thought that 
they are not regarded as safe persons to 
carry the gospel to the heathen. In many 
places, the reason given for not forming 
Unitarian churches is that the orthodox min- 
isters are preaching all the liberalism that 
anybody could desire. The result of all this 
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is twofold. On the one hand, many devout 
believers in religion seriously think that it is 
in danger ; while, on the other hand, many 
who are inclined to regard all religion as 
superstition are rejoicing in the hope that it 
is about to pass away. Believing, as I do, 
in the essential nature and permanence of 
the religious life, I have neither the hope of 
the one nor the fear of the other. 

Nothing strange is taking place: it is 
only that the world is growing. If it had 
pleased God to make a world where every- 
thing would be stationary, all this turmoil 
and upheaval might have been avoided. 
For the present condition of things, then, 
neither the philosophers nor the scientists 
nor the liberal preachers are to blame. 
They do not create the facts : they only pro- 
claim them. And it should be an encourag- 
ing circumstance to note that all this new 
and free thought coincides with and springs 
out of the growth of the modern world. It 
is not the wicked people who doubt: it is 
only the intelligent people. It is not the 
ignorant and vicious who are disturbing the 
Church: it is the critics, the philosophers, 
and the scientists. 

The speaker then went on to detail some 
of the principal changes that have taken 
place in the thought, the feeling, and the 
life of the modern world. Me showed why 
these changes had not come before, and why 
they must have come to-day. He pictured 
the growth of the means of intercommunica- 
tion, which has enabled students to ransack 
the accumulated historical and religious 
treasures of all lands. He showed that now, 
for the first time in the history of the world, 
sufficient knowledge had been gathered to 
enable us to reach rational conclusions on 
all these great subjects. 

Then, in particular, he showed, first, the 
development of the science of historical and 
literary criticism, and the results that these 
had led to, and how it destroyed the old 
ideas as to the exceptional growth of the 
Hebrew and Christian Scriptures ; secondly, 
how the discoveries of modern science had 
compelled us to change our conception of 



the physical universe, and the relation in 
which God stands to its forces and laws. 
He showed how this has destroyed the old 
idea of God as governing and working on 
the universe from without. This theory of 
the universe not so much disproves miracle 
as makes it seem incongruous and out of 
place. This changes our ideas concerning 
God's laws, as no longer arbitrary, but as in- 
inherent in the nature of things. This also 
implies a change in our whole theory of re- 
wards and punishments. 

In the third place, he showed the effect on 
theological thought of our new knowledge , 
concerning the antiquity of the earth, coupled 
with the antiquity of man, his origin and 
nature. Our new knowledge in this direc- 
tion makes it impossible any longer for the 
free and independent man to believe in the 
Genesis story of creation, as well as the 
story of the Garden of Eden and the fall of 
man. It is not the fall, but the ascent of 
man, that must now be held. And, since the 
doctrine of the fall is the foundation of the 
old theology, with the removal of this, the 
whole structure must crumble to the dust. 
The force of tradition, fear, vested interest, 
and the lack of logic, may keep the churches 
running on their old basis for many years * 
yet ; but, ultimately, this one fact of growth 
must compel a radical and complete recon- 
struction of the old theology. 

In the fourth place, an important factor in 
this theological change is the growth of the 
moral nature of man. The rise of liberal- 
ism in America was not only a critical move- 
ment : it was also a determined moral pro- 
test. The pathetic human picture of the 
love and sorrow of Jesus hides from the 
popular mind the moral monstrosity of the 
theological scheme of which he has been 
made a part. The whole plan of salvation, 
as embodied in the old creeds, was born in 
the cruelty of a barbaric age, and ends in a 
catastrophe of inconceivable infamy. The 
character of God that is implied in it is not 
good, judged by any human standards of 
what we mean by that word; and we declare 
with John Stuart Mill that we will no longer 
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think that good in heaven which we know 
to be cruelty and injustice on earth. 

Still another force at work has been the 
development of human tenderness. As 
Whittier sings, — 

"My human hands are weak 
To hold your iron creeds." 

The cruelties of barbaric people, the glad- 
iatorial shows in ancient Rome, the indiffer- 
ence* of delicate nobles, even two hundred 
years ago, to the sufferings of the people, — 
all these show that in the olden time there 
was a callousness to pain that the modern 
world finds it hard to understand. The 
doctrine of hell is given up, not only because 
there is no proof of its existence, but be- 
cause the tender human heart will no longer 
endure it. 

The speaker dwelt on the natural clinging 
of the people to the old ideas, associated 
with so many holy and precious memories 
of father and mother and friends. He 
showed the natural reluctance at leaving the 
old-time home to find even a better one; 
but, on the other hand, he showed the nec- 
essary results in the way of destruction and 
devastation of the too strong clinging to 



what the intelligent world has outgrown, 
and closed in the following words : — 

What is to be the result of all these 
changes? Is religion decaying? Is the 
Church to pass away? Is it to die ae a 
human institution? I never believed one 
tithe as much as I believe to-night. Never 
did I have such faith in God ; never did I so 
believe in man. Never did I see such a 
glorious outlook for the Church ; never did 
I hold such a glad theory of human hope for 
the future as I hold to-night. Instead of 
advancing through doubt and fear, let us go 
on naturally. Let us believe as much as we 
please that God spoke yesterday ; but let us 
hold to the faith that he is speaking to-day, 
and that we can hear him, and that he is 
going to speak again to-morrow, — that he is 
the eternal God, not only of the past, bat of 
the present and of the future. Let us 
remember that there is but one thing that 
is a divine revelation, and that is truth. 
Anything that is true is a word of God. 
Let us, then, be ready to listen to the new 
words that shall be spoken in the coming 
time, and our future shall be an even, quiet, 
peaceful growth, like the dawn that comes 
out of the darkness and gradually grows and 
spreads and lightens toward the perfect day. 



THE FORCES MODIFYING THE CHURCH. 



BT BEY. EDWARD EVEBXTT HALE, D.D., OF BOSTON, MASS. 



The interesting thing in the history of 
this country, to which every allusion is so 
pleasing, is that, when this nation was 
made, the people of the country anticipated 
these advances to which my friend has so 
nobly referred. It was not ecclesiastical 
forces which proclaimed the universal sal- 
vation of mankind, — it was not ecclesiastical 
forces that were willing to take up that ban- 
ner wbich one or two of our friends of the 
Universalist communion were flying, as it 
would seem, so hopelessly. It was the peo- 
ple of America, not in churches, not know- 
ing much about churches, who intrusted all 
their fortunes, all of the future, to the truth 
that men were sons of God, and not sons of 
the devil. Did ever a nation commit its 
fortunes to a race of beings of whom nine- 
teen out of twenty were totally depraved 
and incapable of good? Yet America com- 
mitted here to universal suffrage. Did ever 
a nation say that it would give free educa- 
tion to a race of fiends conceived in hell and 
born in iniquity ? Never. The establish- 
ment of the Constitution a century ago was 
a prophecy of what we are saying to-day in 
every ecclesiastical order. For creeds die 
hard, rituals die slowly. The men of creeds 
and the men of rituals are the last to give 
up the things for which creeds and rituals 
stand. The sons of God, they are kings 
and they are priests ; and to them the Holy 
Spirit speaks, whether they have seen a 
church, have looked at a prayer-book, or 
have heard of the Bible. The sons and 
daughters of God, they are kings and priests 
to whom God gives the business of bringing 
in this kingdom of God, this commonwealth 
of Christ. This truth has been recognized 
in all the American constitutions. 

It is of absorbing interest to us who are 
fond of the studying of ecclesiastical his- 
tory to see that, when the Saviour came 



into the world, he first tried his fortunes 
with the priests of Jerusalem, to be turned 
out once, twice, and thrice from their tem- 
ples. Then it was that he went up into 
Galilee and committed himself to the people. 
It was the people who responded, to whom 
he committed that Christianity which is ab- 
solute religion. 

Now, in our time, a hundred years after 
the country found it out, the ecclesiastical 
communions are beginning to find it out, and 
we are trying to adjust our ecclesiastical 
movements to that Christianity which is the 
legacy of the world. A very intelligent and 
charming woman said to me, some fifteen 
years ago, when I had gone almost to the 
furthest point down East, to a growing little 
city for the dedication of a Unitarian 
church : "A Unitarian Church to you merely 
means one more name on your calendar. 
To the people of this town it means better 
books, better music, better sewerage, better 
health, and better life, less drunkenness, 
more purity, and better government." That 
is what a church is for. It is a matter of no 
sort of consequence whether that church be 
made by twenty men, with tonsures on their 
head, with crosses on their bosoms, march- 
ing in cathedrals and singing processionals, 
or whether it be made by a lot of men with 
bowie-knives in their belts, if they are only 
trying to bring in something better than 
they have, and are trying to have the king- 
dom of God come. 

I am not going to argue for the Unitarian 
Church that it is the only church in this 
country that understands that its business is 
to bring in the Christian Commonwealth. 
But I do say that, while other ohurches have 
something else to do besides that, we have 
nothing else. We have no ancient hie- 
rarchy to maintain, no decorous ritual to 
keep in order, no dogmatic creed to explain, 
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and to explain away, and to patch and 
mend. I do not so much as know the doc- 
trinal confessions of my friends of the clergy 
who sit around me here. I meet many of 
them for days and days. I converse with 
many of them about everything except these 
dogmatic details. We have not time to at- 
tend to them. We have before us the work 
of bringing in this kingdom of God, this 
commonwealth of Christ ; and I think it is 
fair to say that we are in such light harness 
that it is the one thing we are for. When I 
contrast it with other churches, J wish to do 
it in all kindness. Some years after this 
lady expressed herself to me in this way, I 
read through the current number of one of 
the journals which is written to show cler- 
gymen how to preach. Laymen do not 
take it ; but clergymen take it and study it. 
In this particular number, published by a 
high evangelical authority, there were full 
reports and sketches of what are wisely 
called skeletons of ninety-two sermons. Of 
these ninety-two sermons, there was not one 
which might not have been preached just 
as well in the year 101, the year 201, the 
year 301, as at the end of the nineteenth 
century. I called attention to that fact in 
the broad, liberal journal, the Christian 
Union, which I hope you all see ; and in the 
very next number of the journal referred to 
a "new department" was introduced of sub- 
jects relating to the necessities of to-day. 

Now, I could tell other stories of that 
kind, and so could you, to illustrate what 
happens to the best people in the world, 
who are carrying these old rituals, dogmas, 
and hierarchies with them. The contrast 
is precisely that which Mr. Evarts put so 
well in one of his noble speeches, in which 
he said that a German settled in Minnesota 
is no stronger and better a man than his 
brother in Germany. The contrast between 
the work of the two is that this man works 
for his family and for himself without being 
weighted, while the man in Germany has to 
"carry a soldier on his back." I see the 
churches, and admire the beauty of their 
architecture, of our friends all around us 
here in the city of Philadelphia. I read 



the proceedings of their assemblies, I ad- 
mire the skill of their dialectic and the ease 
with which they escape from a difficulty; 
but I cannot help seeing that they are car- 
rying on their backs the weight of many 
centuries. Now, it is precisely the business 
of the Liberal Church to go into action in 
this very light way. Our friends tell us 
every six months that we are dead. It re- 
minds me of that story of Paul Jones, when 
on that grewBome night the "Serapis" and 
the "Bon Homme Richard" had been fight- 
ing for a couple of hours. "Don't their 
firing seem weak ? " said the English officer, 
"have you struck?" "Struck !" said Jones. 
"I have not begun to fight." 

This is exactly the position of the Liberal 
Church in America to-day. If anybody 
says we are a very small force for the fight, 
it is because he is still going on In that old 
darkness in which they counted up the 
captains and thought that they were all, and 
forgot that the people are the force of the 
soldiers. To this hour, if you speak of the 
Church to a Roman Catholic, it means the 
pope and the priesthood. But, as we have 
no priesthood and no hierarchy, as every 
person in this hall is as much ordained to 
the preaching of the gospel as any person 
who has spoken to you, we have all these 
reserves to call into action. And so the 
Liberal Church goes into this battle with 
five hundred thousand men and women, 
each one of whom is pledged to this majes- 
tic duty. What are the lines upon which 
they are to move ? In the first place, they 
are to be positive rather than negative. 
My friend, Mr. Savage, has shown us, in the 
admirable address through which he has 
interested us this evening, what are the 
laws of the changes that are going on around 
us. "Overcome evil with good," said a 
great moral teacher, and changed Europe, 
and made it what it is to-day. We are sure 
of what is right. We need not trouble our- 
selves with the details of why people came 
to be wrong. Let us build up the army of 
God. We shall do that a great deal better 
than to be hammering away at what, thank 
God, we do not know much about, the 
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forces of our enemies. lb is better that we 
should show the people of this world that 
God is, that God must obey the right, and 
that right shall reign, than that we shall 
distress ourselves to rind out how it is that 
the sun stood still upon Gibeon. 

We have the truth to proclaim ; we have 
a great deal of it to proclaim ; and we have 
to proclaim it in a good many places where 
they do not choose to hear. We have to 
avail ourselves of everybody. You are all 
kings and all priests. We have to teach our 
children that they are born into the Church. 
You say they are not Christians. Why! 
they cannot help themselves. They were 
wrapped in Christian blankets an hour after 
they were born. They were nursed by 
Christian science, and they have been 
trained under Christian law. Now they 
must show what comes of this. We must 
train them to be public-spirited, make them 
understand that they can help and be helped, 
that they can help those who are fallen 
down. 

I am tempted to speak of one of the 
signs of the times which has touched me re- 
cently, as one of the chaplains of Harvard 
College. There you are brought into con- 
tact with numbers of the picked young men 
in America. Now, when I was in college, 
fifty years ago, the interest of young men 
was in literature. We were all crazy about 
Byron and Keats. Literature was the fash- 
ion for young men of that time. What is 
the fashion of the young men to-day ? It is 
social science. They ask how man is to be 
improved, how the black spots are to be 
washed off, how the world is to be made 
better. I was very much touched in a per- 
sonal conversation with a young man. He 
introduced himself to me, and said he was 
just going to the West. He came to talk 
about his profession. I was feeling the 
way as well as I might, and he seemed an- 
noyed a little 4 at the trictrac of my talk. 
"Don't you see, of course, Mr. Hale," he 
said at last, "that a fellow wants to do as 
much good as he can in the world ?" There 
is a lesson for a clergyman to receive from 
a boy just starting on his career ! 



The preaching of the future, the word to 
be spoken by these five hundred thousand 
of you, is to be the truth wherever you can 
find it. You are to find it in the fossils of 
your hills; you are to find it as you pick 
the spring blossoms or the white lilies of 
the autumn; you are to find it in Huxley 
and Darwin ; you are to find it everywhere, 
— the lesson that God is here now. 

If we go about our business in that fash- 
ion, it does not make so much difference 
whether the city of Berlin has five hundred 
architectural monuments or not, or whether 
the city of Cranberry Centre has six meet- 
ing-houses or five. If we open the eyes of 
the blind, if we proclaim glad tidings to 
those who are in need, this world will grow 
better and better. As a matter of course, it 
will follow that there will be more churches, 
and those churches will be set at work on 
the lines which our own Unitarian body has 
indicated. They will be organizations for 
hospitality, for education, for worship, of 
course, and for charity. It will be recog- 
nized everywhere that the establishment of 
a church means new life, that it means more 
abundant life for that community. Our 
Executive Board will understand that they 
must not dareappear before us two years 
hence, unless they have added fifty churches 
to the calendar of Unitarian churches. But 
it would not be a thing to boast of if these 
churches were not to be new forces in the 
community in which they are, if they were 
not to be places in which boys and girls 
should be trained to public spirit, in which 
men and women were to be at work, 
in which the whole of the body of peo- 
ple were to work with God for man, in 
heaven. That is the whole of it, that is 
the whole statement of the work of religion 
now. As we go to work on that line, as 
we lift up that which is cast down, as we 
proclaim the gospel of infinite love to all 
mankind, life comes, life more abundant, 
the life of the sons and daughters of the 
living God; — in proportion as men know 
him, know that he is here, that his kingdom 
is at hand, that in him we live and move 
and have our being. 
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inhabitants. Soon after he was there, there 
were two Unitarian churches in the city. 
The city has multiplied more than tenfold 
in its population; and. there are still two 
Unitarian churches. Measured by this 
standard, the advance of liberal Christian- 
ity is not reassuring. But there is a finer, 
a truer measure. You will not hear an 
orthodox sermon in that city into which 
there has not already passed something 
of the spirit of Channing. All the preach- 
ing in the Christian pulpits is sweetened 
with a wiser humility, with a deeper 
sympathy; and the whole idea, the whole 
conception, of Christianity, is liberalized 
and humanized. This is the standard by 
which we are to judge our real prog- 
ress. I know very well that this cheer- 
ful forecast, this happy and confident out- 
look, strikes many a noble and generous 
soul with strangeness and awe. How many 
a man do we not know, full of sweetness, 
full of love, full of the most generous and 
humane instincts, whose head is turned 
backward over his shoulder, who sees the 
golden age only in the past, for whom there 
are the good old times alone, and not the 
good new times ! Well, my friends, who of 
us, whose cheeks show the snows of the 
coming winter, will deny the charm of the 
past? There alone lies our youth, un- 
touched, undiminished. There are the 
springs of hope, there the kindling fires of 
enthusiasm. How often, when we reflect 
what the world has gone through and what 
it has escaped, — how often does not the 
whole race seem like the daring Alpine 
traveller, who has hung between life and 
death over depthless gulfs and yawning 
abysses, who has climbed exhausted the 
icy cliffs, who has just escaped the resist- 
less avalanche, around whom the mountains 
have gloomed and glowered like mighty 
monsters waiting for their prey, but at last 
emerging, as he goes along a wider and 
more level way, turns pensively backward 
and sees the pallid peaks against the 
sky! 



"How faintly flashed, how phantom-fair, 
Was Monte Rosa hanging there, 

A thousand shadowy-pencilled valleys, 
And snowy dells in a golden air 1" 

But, fair as is the past, tell me, friends 
and brethren, in what age, in what country, 
would you have lived more willingly than 
here and now? Is it in the Greece of 
Pericles, is it in the Italy of Raphael, 
is it in the England of Milton, that you 
would have lived rather than here in the 
land of Washington, here where Lincoln 
was our neighbor? We march on, indeed, 
to tremendous issues. Great wrongs are 
to be righted, great abuses to be corrected, 
great problems solved ; and no man can say, 
readily or definitely, what the remedy shall 
be. Already we see the vast and overwhelm- 
ing aggregation and concentration of wealth 
paralyzing rivalry, benumbing individual en- 
terprise. We are proud of our universal ed- 
ucation, teaching the great multitude of men 
their overwhelming power ; and of our uni- 
versal suffrage, giving to the multitude of 
men authority to make their will law and 
authority to enforce the law. We see all 
forms of socialism, from the nationalization 
of the land to the nationalization of every 
comfort and every .necessity of life. These 
are the thunder heads that are rising every- 
where above our horizon. Do you see as 
distinctly the Franklin who holds in his 
hand the master key that shall draw their 
lightnings harmless to the ground? I do 
not believe that key is to be found in sci- 
ence alone, with its utmost resources; nor 
in mechanical inventions only, wonderfully 
exquisite as they are; nor in the shrewd- 
ness of political economy, acute as it may 
be. These are ail weapons to be used ; and 
the hand that shall hold this master key is 
Christ, as the modern mind conceives him, 
— Christ healing the sick, raising the dead, 
cleansing the lepers, casting out devils, 
from society and business, from politics and 
religion; Christ, the friend of 'Lazarus and 
of Mary Magdalen; Christ robed in abso- 
lute justice and also in transcendent love, 
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and embracing the whole world. "Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden," is still the evangel of the world's 
salvation. But to come unto Christ is not 
to speculate about his personality or quarrel 
about his office. It is to live by the prin- 
ciples to which his own life was accorded. 
This is the power that shall regenerate, as 
it has regenerated and is regenerating, the 
world. No greater wrong, as Mr. Savage 
well said, no greater wrong appears in his- 
tory than that which has been done to the 
historic Christ in the vain and bloody and 
brutal endeavor to cast out devils in his 
name, and not in his spirit. "My son," 
said the Prince de Broglie, in the old French 



Terror, as he went to the scaffold, — "my 
son, they will try to tear you from the side 
of liberty by telling you that it took your 
father's life. Never believe them : they lie. 
It was a counterfeit. Do you be true 
always to her noble cause." Friends and 
brethren, could there be better words for 
the final benediction of our Conference? 
We came here as lovers of liberty. We 
came, believing that love and liberty are the 
twin angels of mankind, the Alpha and 
Omega of Christianity. We came as liberal 
Christians; and, much pondering liberal 
Christianity, the more liberal, and there- 
fore the more Christian are we as we bid 
each other farewell. 



WESTERN UNITARIAN CONVENTION.* 



BY BEV. DAVID UTTER. 



Rev. George Batchelor, in a recent article 
in the Unitarian Review, has Said that the 
Western Unitarian Association is simply an 
organization on paper. 

That it is such, that it has, refrained from 
springing into an organic and missionary 
activity of very considerable magnitude and 
influence, is no disgrace to the gentlemen 
whose names are attached to that paper 
organization, but speaks volumes for their 
long suffering, good sense, and charity, and 
for the patient wisdom of the denomination 
at large. The chief object of this body was 
to rally our churches to the American Uni- 
tarian Association. But it is my privilege, 
and has become my duty, at this moment 
to report for a recent movement that bids 
fair to take on some organic life in the 
immediate future, which has been called 
into being by the same facts which caused 
the paper organization just mentioned. I 
refer to the General Convention of Western 
Unitarians held last week at the Church of 
the Messiah in Chicago. 

The call for this convention was issued 
the middle of September, and was signed 
by twenty-three ministers actually in charge 
of churches in the West, and would have 
been signed by several more, had there been 
time for further correspondence and fuller 
understanding of the matter. Some of the 
objects of the convention, as stated in the 
call, were "to seek ways of union and har- 
mony among all our churches and organiza- 
tions that do missionary work in the West, 
to bring about more efficient co-operation 
and harmonious . division of labor, to call 
out the full missionary strength of all our 



churches, and to do what we can to inspire 
them with the missionary spirit, and to 
strengthen their devotion to the principles 
of liberal Christianity which we cherish in 



common. 
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There are quite a number of churches in 
the territory that used to be known as "the 
West" that have no vital connection with 
any working conference or missionary body 
in the West, — such, for example, as the old 
churches at Cincinnati and Louisville, the 
Church of the Messiah in St. Louis, the 
Church of the Unity and Church of the. 
Messiah in Chicago. Some of our Western 
States have no State conferences, and in 
others the conferences have but a nominal 
existence and but a feeble life ; and the 
churches so situated all miss the organiza- 
tion with which and through which they 
worked in former years, but which has, as 
many of these churches see and understand 
it, diverged so widely from the historical 
ground and traditional faith and principles 
of the denomination that they can never 
work with it again in the old way. 

And yet, fully understanding that our 
Western churches that have borne the Uni- 
tarian name are, as churches, as worthy of 
that name as ever, it seemed but Christian 
and right to seek these other ways of union, 
and to attempt to bring all the Unitarian 
churches of the West into some kind of 
harmonious relations. The task is worthy 
the attention and heartfelt interest of every 
Unitarian in the denomination ; and we 
feel that our attempt, though but a begin- 
ning, has in it some promise. 



•By a mistake in the printing-office, through a too literal following of the printed programme in mak- 
ing up the preceding pages, this report was left out of its proper place. 
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Our recent convention, though not ex- 
pected as such to be entirely peaceful and 
harmonious, was altogether encouraging in 
its facts and results. Thirty-three churches 
were represented by sixty-nine delegates; 
and among the churches so reporting them- 
selves were so many of the stronger, older, 
and more important churches of the West 
that it is quite within bounds to say that 
far more than half our Unitarian strength 
in the West was represented in the conven- 
tion. 

Yet this meeting did not undertake in 
any way to speak for Unitarianism in the 
West It passed a vote that its delibera- 
tions and conclusions should only represent 
the opinions of those present. 

All shades of opinion were represented ; 
and the plan of organization agreed upon 



was a sort of clearing-house scheme for an 
association of conferences. 

It is more like the charity organization 
society of this city : it is an association of 
conferences already existing, not a new con- 
ference. Its officers are to be the presidents 
and secretaries of the various local confer- 
ences that come into the Association and 
delegates from any two isolated churches. 
It is to have no treasury, but its council is 
to advise with the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and the various other bodies with 
which it co-operates in regard to weak so- 
cieties, new movements that need help, etc. 

This conference, league, or association 
was, by vote of our convention, recom- 
mended to the various conferences and 
churches interested. 



REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 



BY EEV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D., OF BOSTON. 



The last National Conference appointed 
a Committee on "Denominational Schools," 
authorizing us to communicate from time 
to time with churches or other associations 
as we might wish. 

The committee has been called upon — by 
one or all of its members — to visit and 
examine various schools and colleges; and 
it was called together for consultation at 
the request of our friend, Rev. Eli Fay, who 
has in mind plans for the enlargement of 
the opportunities which are now existing 
for the education of girls. 

It is hardly necessary to say that in 
the Unitarian Church no "denominational 
school" exists, or can exist, in the sense 
which these words convey when they are 
spoken in other communions. We have few, 
if we have any, teachers who would choose or 
consent to establish a school in which the first 
object should be to give a special dogmatic 
bias to the theological opinions of the young 
people intrusted to it. All that the Confer- 
ence means when it speaks of "denomina- 
tional schools" is such schools as are under 
distinctly religious supervision, where, how- 
ever, the pupils will not be advised or ex- 
pected or wished to abandon the views 
which they have brought from Unitarian 
homes ; and where, indeed, the studies and 
oversight and companionship of the school 
are not adjusted with the special view of 
prejudicing the pupils in the direction of 
any one of the creeds of formal or mechani- 
cal Christianity. It is quite true that al- 
most every school or college circular pub- 
lished in America now says that the school 
advertised claims and exercises no super- 
vision over the doctrinal opinions of the 



pupils. This will be said even of Roman 
Catholic schools. It is always said when 
the agents of a school are in the Northern 
or Eastern cities, asking money from Uni- 
tarian contributors. But the sincerity of 
such claims may always be easily tested by 
the question whether a conscientious Unita- 
rian, the member of any Unitarian church, 
would be admitted as a member in any 
important place in the school faculty. Not 
one in twenty of the schools, and not more 
than half the colleges which make such 
boasts, will bear that test. Even in many 
schools where, for convenience or from 
some requisition in the charter, a modest 
Unitarian clergyman may be asked to hold 
one place in the board of trustees, with 
nineteen Calvinists or persons belonging to 
the churches with dogmatic creeds, it would 
be impossible for him to obtain permission 
to preach in the pulpit, and equally impossi- 
ble for any son or daughter of his to receive 
an appointment as professor of literature or 
of history. 

What this Conference seeks is an availa 
bie list of schools and colleges, where the 
boys and girls of Unitarian families may be 
trained, with the positive sympathy of some 
teachers who respect their religious convic- 
tions, and without any pressure, occasional 
or constant, to make them change those 
religious convictions. Especially when par- 
ents in Unitarian families must send their 
children far from home are they entitled to 
such safeguards as this Conference can give 
them. Young people are, fortunately, very 
impressible. They ought to respect their 
teachers; and, to borrow a convenient 
phrase from a distinguished educator, "they 
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will think their teachers fools, or they will 
not." Now if, by misfortune, they be bid- 
den to give their constant respect to a body 
of teachers, all of whom have contracted the 
same prejudices in the matter of theology, 
borrowed peihaps from the Dark Ages, it 
will not be surprising if that respect goes 
so far as to lead the pupil to contract that 
prejudice also; and the parent, who has 
confided in the promise of a circular that no 
one shall interfere with that freedom of 
choice in which he hopes his child might be 
educated, finds, too late, that such promises 
are not worth the paper on which they are 
written. 

. UNIVERSITIES. 

In the gradual progress of religious free- 
dom, it has become impossible to introduce 
such dogmatic tests as we describe in the 
management of what are known as the 
"State Universities." Of these there are 
now twenty-four, endowed in whole or in 
part by funds obtained from the national or 
, State treasuries. In none of these could 
the governing boards refuse to appoint a 
Unitarian teacher on the simple ground of 
his religious convictions. So much has 
been gained, and it is a great gain. There 
are, indeed, States where the liberal influ- 
ences in religion are still so weak that no 
governing board would appoint a Unita- 
rian, Universalist, or Roman Catholic as a 
teacher. But in many of these same States 
these boards would not appoint a man who 
believed in the doctrine of evolution. In 
such cases, we suffer in a common grief, 
because the State university is in such poor 
hands. But the committee believe that, in 
more than half of the twenty-four State 
universities, professors are appointed with- 
out unfair consideration of their theological 
convictions ; and that in the others the fail- 
ure is due to the weakness of the liberal 
religious organizations in the States con- 
cerned. 

There are thirteen other universities, 
ranked as such in the national report be- 
cause they unite more than one faculty in 
the same corporation. Of these, at least 



six have in fact had, at one or another time, 
Unitarians on their boards of instruction, 
and would without demur appoint such 
now. t These are the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Harvard University, Cornell Univer- 
sity, the University of the City of New 
York, the University of Pennsylvania, and 
the newly founded Clark University. Tale 
College, which was formerly reported as 
under the direction of the Congregational 
Church, now reports itself as Yale Uni- 
versity, and as non-sectarian. If our test 
is applied, it is undoubtedly true that in 
the Sheffield Scientific School, which is an 
important part of the university, Unitarian 
or Universalist professors could be ap- 
pointed. It is to be doubted whether the 
same could be said of the "college proper." 

While we regret that any university 
claiming a general survey of the field of 
truth is willing to exclude from its body 
of teachers any conscientious man at work 
for the advance of truth simply because all 
his connections are not identical with those 
of the men whom he joins, it is with 
special pleasure that we welcome to the 
number of the real universities Clark Uni- 
versity, just now established at Worcester 
by the more than princely liberality of a 
member of one of our own congregations in 
that city. The welfare of the country is 
nowhere advanced as by the noble gifts 
which are thus lavished in different quar- 
ters for liberty, religion, and education. 
With especial pleasure we received the an- 
nouncement that Clark University had been 
endowed with a gift, perhaps unrivalled, 
and devoted by its founder to the purest 
and broadest freedom and to the bravest 
investigation for the truth. There, at least, 
no professor and no student will be ex- 
cluded because the views he has formed in 
theology are not acceptable to the majority. 

It is proper here to say that your commit- 
tee addressed Mr. Clark when they had 
under consideration Mr. Eli Fay's munifi- 
cent proposals for the education of girls, and 
were met by him with the greatest liberal- 
ity and cordiality. The plans referred to 
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are not yet digested. But the Clark Uni- 
versity was opened to the world and its 
first courses began on the first Wednesday 
in October. 

It will be seen from this review that in 
the highest grades of learning we have little 
reason for real complaint. The institutions 
which do not admit our teachers are, with 
one or two distinguished exceptions, incon- 
siderable. 

COLLEGES. 

When we come to what the National 
Secretary of Education grades as colleges, 
we are not so fortunate. By colleges, he 
means institutions not under the control of 
individual teachers, whose work goes be- 
yond the curriculum of the public school 
system, and which includes what he calls 
courses of liberal arts. Practically, any in- 
stitution governed by a board of trustees* 
under a State charter, which calls itself a 
college, is ranked as a college; and this 
makes a convenient and not unintelligible 
classification. Of these institutions there 
are 361 in the country, with 26,550 pupils. 
So far as we are informed, it would be pos- 
sible to appoint a Unitarian as a professor 
in 11 of these colleges. These are Bates 
College in Maine, the University of Ver- 
mont, Tufts College in Massachusetts (be- 
sides Harvard University), the St. Lawrence 
University in New York, Antioch and Buch- 
tel Colleges, in Ohio, Lombard University 
in Illinois, Washington University in Mis- 
souri, the Brooklyn Institute in New York, 
Union College in Schenectady, Hiram Col- 
lege in Ohio. The list should perhaps be 
enlarged by the names of the colleges main- 
tained by our friends in the "Christian" 
communion, so specially called. 

The government list gives 80 of the 361 
as "non-sectarian." But in these 80 are in- 
cluded the 36 universities of which we have 
spoken. The other 44, when tested by the 
question we proposed, give only the 11 
which we have named of colleges which, ex- 
cepting by what may fairly be called a tem- 
porary accident or makeshift, would receive 



a Unitarian to a prominent place in their 
faculties. 

In this list, the women's colleges are, for 
some reason, excluded. They appear under 
another head, and are 7 in number. All 
the 7 claim to be non-sectarian. The term 
fairly applies to Smith College, to the Annex 
at Cambridge, which is first on the list, and 
to Bryn Mawr, which is the last. But, with 
regard to the other 4,* they fail to bear the 
test which we have applied in the other 
cases. 

We do not bring together these statistics 
with any desire to complain. Of course, 
the trustees of these colleges must act as 
they think best. It is simply as a matter 
of warning to Unitarian parents, who wish 
to send their sons and daughters to institu- 
tions where they will find some sympathy 
among their teachers as to their religious 
convictions, that we think it proper to show 
them how few those institutions are. Al- 
most of necessity, they are among the best 
in the country; for, of course, under the 
law of selection, the best teachers will be 
found in those places where no arbitrary 
tests are imposed on the boards of govern- 
ment. 

SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 

It is impossible to approach the wider 
subject of the schools of secondary educa- 
tion, so called, with the assistance of the 
national reports. Almost all of them call 
themselves non-sectarian, while in fact very 
few of them are. We can only name such 
schools as have been reported to us, where 
pupils may be sent with the certainty that 
no discrimination will be attempted, to the 
disadvantage of Unitarians. In the appen- 
dix to this report will be found some account 
of these schools. 

The radical insufficiency of any school, 
which acknowledges that its first object is 
some sectarian conversion, has compelled 
our conferences to create or adopt some 
schools which should be so free in this 
regard that a Unitarian parent might send 

* Wellesley, Le Roy, Ingham, and Wells. 
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hU children to them willingly. Prominent 
in *uch enterprises are Antioch College, the 
Pr octor Academy in New Hampshire, owned 
by our New Hampshire conferences, Pros- 
|j**»t Hill Academy for girls, always under 
Unitarian supervision, and the Howard In- 
stitute in West Bridgewater, to which the 
Council of this Conference appoints a board 
of vU iters. All these institutions have re- 
l*,rl*-d to us, and their reports are sub 
mitUtfi with this report. We cannot but 
thank the enterprising and zealous men and 
wtrfwn who have carried them forward so 
»fcll and so far, and earnestly recommend 
lUtstn an good schools to the onferences and 
ftongregattons represented here. To mem- 
Urn of other churches we may say that in 
th"«* Mohools the religious rights of their 
children will be as well guarded as we ask 
that those of ours may be. Money cannot 
Ijh better given than in the strengthening 
of mien aohools. We have reason to hope 
that money will be forthcoming for such 
purposes. And this report would be in- 
complete if we did not ask the members 
of thtt Conference to strengthen these which 
tixitit, which have well proved their right to 

be, 

For the rest, we must beg the Conference 
and itM members to impress on the directors 
of Hcliools which pretend to be non-secta 
riau the folly or wickedness of making 
them parts of an ecclesiastical system. 

While we express both regret and sur- 
prise at policy so narrow as theirs, it is to 
in murk with satisfaction that what we may 
will the American public school system 
knows no suoh limitations. The generous 
f i nudum of the State universities, which has 
titMiii alluded to, simply reflects the same 
policy which has, from the beginning, di- 
rucled the common schools of the country 
And parents must remember that they have 
always the privilege of sending a child to 
any of the admirable public schools by some 
bimplu arrangement which provides that the 
pupil shall pay into the public treasury a 
bum corresponding to what would have been 
the tax upon his parents, were he a native 



of the town. For the rest, where private 
schools are, of course, at liberty to adopt 
such dogmatic restrictions as they may 
choose, only let them show their colors. 
They must not pretend to be non-sectarian 
while they are carrying on any private 
propagandised. 

Our educational societies and the Unita- 
rian Association have shown the policy 
which they would maintain in the encourage- 
ment which they have given for some years 
to Mr. Mayo's mission of education to the 
South. It is difficult to estimate the help 
which he has given, both in creating a true 
public feeling and in separate details toward 
the establishment of a general system of 
free public schools in the South. 

The progress which is steadily made 
shows that, with every year, it will be 
easier and easier for parents to find schools 
in all parts of the country administered in 
a real desire to give the best education, and 
not in the interest of a particular sect. 

The large proposal set on foot by Mr. 
Eli Fay, which has already been alluded to, 
contemplated the establishment of a school 
for girls. It was to be of the very first 
class, and free from such dogmatic restric- 
tions as have been spoken of, while of a 
character distinctly religious. Mr. Fay did 
not propose to provide for what is familiarly 
called u the higher education of women," 
supposing that in Smith College, in the 
Annexes, and in many of the State universi- 
ties a fair, if not an adequate, provision had 
been made for it. He meant to make a 
school for girls rather than for women, and 
in the Julia Fay Institute proposes to train 
women rather for home life than for the 
special functions of teachers of science. A 
plan so large as he proposes will undoubt- 
edly require years for its development; but, 
when its details are rightly adjusted, it will 
meet a necessity now widely felt. 

The committee recommend the passage of 
the following resolutions. [These were af- 
terward adopted without debate : — ] 

That this Conference, wholly satisfied with 
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the success of non-sectarian education in the 
State universities and in the public schools, ex. 
presses the wish that the secondary schools, 
academies, and colleges might everywhere ac- 
cept the principle of freedom from dogmatic 
restraint. 

That we see with interest the success which 
has attended the mission of Rev. A. D. Mayo, in 
the wish to introduce the American system of 
education, pure and simple, in the systems of 
the Southern States. 

That we observe with great satisfaction the 
addition to the number of our great universities 
which are truly free, by the liberality of Mr* 
Clark, in the foundation of the Clark University 
of Worcester. 

HOWARD INSTITUTE. 

From the catalogue of the Howard Col- 
legiate Iustitute, it will be seen that the 
school, as at first, fits for college. It pro- 
vides, also, full academic courses, classical 
and scientific, and Special Courses. Our 
graduating class for the present year num- 
bers three. They have fitted for Smith. 
Others are fitting for other colleges. The 
school has an able corps of teachers, and 
most excellent work is doing in every de- 
partment Special emphasis is placed, as 
well, upon the home life and training. From 
Maine to Illinois, from Northern New York 
to Alabama and Georgia, is the geographical 
range represented by our pupils ; yet we are 
by no means well known, and our numbers 
are insufficient for financial success. 

Rev. £. A. H or ton, Hon. John D. Long, 
Mr. Edwin D. Mead, Mr. Charles C. Coffin, 
Miss Lucia Peabody, Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells, and many others who have seen what 
we are doing, insist we need but to be known 
to secure success. After a little, the school 
will be able to stand upon its own merits. 
The school very much needs assistance for 
the present year, and is trying to secure 
$1,000 to be used in scholarships; but only 
$50 has yet been contributed. It is earnestly 
desired to secure this sum, at least; and 
any contributions to this fund will be most 
gratefully appreciated. If, in addition to 
this timely assistance, personal observation 
of the work could be made by those in any 



degree interested in the school, there woulcT 
follow the interest which would secure 
growth. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY. 

Proctor Academy is in one of the most 
healthful and picturesque locations in New 
Hampshire, in the central part of New 
England, and easy of access from all direc- 
tions. The people of the village, three- 
fourths of whom are Unitarians, are intelli- 
gently and warmly interested in the school, 
and throw about it the best social and moral 
influences. 

The names of the corporators are a 
guarantee of care and wisdom in the man- 
agement. 

An able board of teachers prepares pupils 
of both sexes for any college or scientific 
school, for business life, or for the duties of 
teaching. 

One hundred and fifty dollars will gener- 
ously cover the annual cost of tuition, a 
pleasant room in the boarding-house, whole- 
some food, and the other comforts and con- 
veniences of school life. 

The academy last year had about seventy 
pupils; and the number can be indefinitely 
increased, with the increase of pecuniary 
means. 

The buildings are plain, but pleasant, 
and will need no expensive enlargement 
for some years. They, together with the 
grounds, are valued at 920,000. 

The school is out of debt, and has a 
few thousand dollars toward a permanent 
fund. Its success and permanency demand 
an immediate increase of its fund ; and its 
friends look confidently to the Unitarian 
denomination for support and encourage- 
ment in this enterprise. 

ANTIOCH COLLEGE. 

Antioch College, Ohio, under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Long, appears to be recovering 
from the depression caused by the repeated 
embarrassment of its financial affairs, and 
working into an institution, still greatly 
needed in the region where it is situated. 
Horace Mann went to Ohio, in 1852, as a 
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pioneer in (I) undenominational college 
education, (*J) the introduction of improved 
inWhodn of instruction aud discipline, and 
( J) the coeducation of the sexes and races. 
What waa advanced ground, thirty years 
»K°» J* 4 now the commonplace of Western 
nchool keeping; and the prodigious growth 
oi Oio tie© high school, State and denom- 
inational university, iu the North-west, co- 
opi-iuting with the well-known embarrass- 
uioiitn of the situatiou. left Antioch two 
\vii\h ago in a critical position. From this 
nliilo it ha* evidently been raised by the 
u< I u> (initiation of President Long. Called 
tioiu a position of usefulness iu North 
laiolma, himself one of the iuost capable, 
at 1 1 active, and bivad-iuiuded of the younger 
oolitic men of the Southland largely eudowed 
Willi the pomonal and social gifts by which 
out lutxuior Southern educators are distin- 
guinhod, hut advent inspired confidence and 
all i acted ntudonU; and, under his vigorous 
and gonial presidency, the institution ap- 
peal* to Ihj making reliable progress. At 
picicut, iU atYaira are administered by 
an at.nooiation, largely composed of clergymen 
and loading layuieu of the Christian body, 
ol w huh l*i evident Long is one of the most 
ciuinoiit clergymen, A visit to Antioch, at 
tho la it Coimnoncemeut, was full of encour. 
a,;« auml, The building and grounds are well 



cared for ; the number of students is larger 
than for the last twenty years; and the 
respectable standing of its college classes is 
preserved. The work for Antioch is evi- 
dently : first, to furnish a first-class system of 
graded schools, in which families coming to 
the place can educate their children of 
different ages; second, a department for 
college studies, for those who desire to 
enter or continue their connection ; third, a 
thorough department for training teachers 
for common schools. Ohio is now the only 
Northern State which has no State Normal 
School, the jealousies of her influential school 
men, so far, having prevented this achieve- 
ment. There is no reason why Antioch 
should not take a high rank among the schools 
that are now doing this work in the State - 
With a view to this end, President Long 
has invited Rev. A. D. Mayo to deliver a 
course of his educational lectures, in Decem- 
ber ; and it is believed his views for the de- 
velopment of Antioch correspond with those 
here expressed. Of course, an educator of 
the growing reputation of Dr. Long will be 
sought from many quarters. At present, 
his heart is evidently fixed on his present 
position. A vigorous and generous support 
for a few years, we are convinced, would 
place this institution on a foundation satis- 
factory to all its reasonable friends. 



THE JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE PROFESSORSHIP AT MEADVILLE. 



ABSTRACT OF ADDRESSES BEFORE THE CONFERENCE. 



Rev. J. H. Heywood, in introduciug the sub. 
ject of the James Freeman Clarke Professorship 
at Meadville, gave some statistics of the Di- 
vinity School. Daring the sixty-five years of 
its existence there have been four hundred and 
fifty students at this school. The number last 
year was thirty-eight. Two new professors are 
needed, and for the endowment of the proposed 
professorship thirty-five thousand dollars will be 
required. Mr. Heywood closed with an earnest 
appeal for this sum of money. 

Rev. C. A. Staples followed Mr. Heywood. 
He said the resolution to establish a James Free- 
man Clarke Professorship was cordially and 
unanimously passed. It is an easy thing to vote 
for such a resolution : it is a hard thing to ac- 
complish it, unless our mind and heart are ear- 
nestly engaged in it. The Unitarian denomina- 
tion has been noted for the fine scholarship of 
its ministry. It cannot afford to lower the stand- 
ard, but it must do so if there is not a sufficient 
endowment for Meadville. The school at Cam- 
bridge is amply endowed, but the Meadville 
School from the beginning has had to work at 
a disadvantage. I may say, without derogating 
from the character of its graduates, that it has 
had to take a class of students with less prepara- 
tory education than could be admitted at Har- 
vard. It has taken such material as came, and 
made the best of it ; and its graduates have no 
reason to be ashamed of the work they are 
doing, while I think the school may be proud of 
that work. It seems to me that it is due to the 
memory of James Freeman Clarke that we 
should raise the fund for this professorship. 
Meadville was very dear to Mr. Clarke. The 
greatest blessing of his life came from the old 
town, in a wife who was a fit companion in all 
his noble work, and who did more to sustain 
him, as he said many a time, than any one else 
in the long career of usefulness which he filled. 
When I was a member of that school, he was 
pastor of the Meadville church for a year ; and 
he came often to our lectures, and gave them 
great interest by his suggestions. We gathered 
once or twice a week at his house, and were 
trained in athletics by him. All through his life 
he took the deepest interest in that institution. 
In no better way can we express our gratitude 



and appreciation of his noble, generous services 
than by attaching his name to the endowment 
of a professorship that shall be filled by the 
ablest man whom we can secure. I wish to 
speak of the loyalty of the graduates of Mead- 
ville. I know of one, not a rich man by any 
means, who has given $300 toward this endow- 
ment. When we raised $30,000 for Meadville 
a few years ago, the graduates gave about 
$1,000; and one poor country minister, whose 
salary was not more than $700 or $800, gave $100 
to that fund. I mention this to show that the 
graduates want to help in every possible way. 

Prof. George L. Cary of Meadville said that 
he would speak of Meadville's sore need. 
Changed conditions have wrought a change in 
the income of the school beyond the foresight 
of man to anticipate. The school was founded 
for a special purpose,— to educate men for mis- 
sionary work in the West, who could not find 
their way to Cambridge or to a thorough course 
of preparatory study. But Meadville is no 
longer on the boundaries of the West. It is iu 
the centre of the population of the United 
States, and demands are now made on us week 
in and week out for men to go not only West, 
but East, North, and South; and she wants to 
take the rank which the times demand of her, — 
a rank alongside the sister institution at Cam- 
bridge. The time was when Meadville was not 
looked to to supply the Eastern parishes. Now 
the East as well as the West calls for men 
from us. 

Again, there has been a change made in the 
preparation for the ministry. Entire new de- 
partments of study and work have come into the 
curriculum of the theological school within the 
forty years since it was established. Men ade- 
quate to the work of that time cannot do the 
work of the present day. New men must come 
in, or the standard must be lowered. But, if we 
call upon our friends to help us, we must show 
that we are at least doing something toward 
helping ourselves. Last Saturday saw the com- 
pletion of the walls of a convenient structure 
for the housing of the library and new lecture 
rooms, showing that Meadville has within itself 
that life which is essential, if we would be helped 
by others to grow. 
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Rer. John Snyder said that it seemed to him 
almost an impertinence to present to a Unita- 
rian Conference the desirability of erecting this 
great monument to James Freeman Clarke. 
He was glad that Meadville had been selected as 
the place for this monument, — the place Mr. 
Clarke Loved so dearly and that loved him so 
truly in return, the place where he found the 
U*c treasure of his life, the best treasure of any 
man being a good wife, one who can stand with 
him in sympathy, who can give him a measure 
of etreogth and power and renewal of spiritual 
life which can come from no other source. I 
am glad that this form of monument has been 
selected, a living monument ; and that all over the 
country men who have been inspired, strength- 
ened, and uplifted by the power which this pro- 
fessorship shall bring may be able to do snch 
work, and reflect such nobility of character on 
the school and on the professorship, that, when 
meu in time to come shall ask for James Free 5 - 
uian Clarke's monument, we can say, Circumspice, 
— "Look about you." 

Rev. Charles G. Ames said that, if any testimo- 
nial was to be erected by Unitarians in memory 
of their great departed friend, it could take no 
better form than to place a certain sum of money 
where it would work on through the ages, bo 
that every dollar would help to serve the cause 
he loved ; and that was what he understood to 
be the proposition before the Conference. If 
our work is to go on, we must know that every- 
thing depends on our fitness to take part in the 
spiritual leadership of the millions of people 
who will soon live between the two oceans. We 
are not working for the present: we are work- 
ing for a long future. We are not laying pipes 
to deliver gas for a night, but we wish to help 
light up the ages ; and, when money can be so 
used that it will be a perpetual blessing, it is 
then best used. I do not think there is any 
name which we can pronounce here which would 
bear onward to the future or speak more clearly 
to divinity students of the relations of God and 
man, nobler trust, or finer spiritual testimony to 
the mastery of love, than the name of James 
Freeman Clarke. He did not believe that a 
minister could be made by books. His name 
represents the very sentiments which have been 
expressed to us in the essays and papers that we 
have heard this week. His name, while it rep- 
resents scholarship, represents consecrated schol- 
arship. All learning is subordinate to the uses 
of the spirit. I think it was almost the first 



time I heard him speak, about thirty years ago, 
that he was talking to ministeis about qualify- 
ing themselves for their work. He said in sub- 
stance: If you want to reach mankind, if you 
want to qualify yourselves to be good ministers 
of Jesus Christ, do not go near Harvard Col- 
lege. Hang round the street corners and catch 
the speech of the common people, and get into 
sympathy with those you wish to reach. Learn 
the dialect of mankind. This did not mean in- 
difference to book learning, but that this was not 
the supreme qualification. That is a tradition 
to be planted in the heart of a theological semi- 
nary. Henry Ward Beecher once said, "When I 
eat chicken, I do not become chicken : chicken 
becomes me. 1 ' If a student sits down to study, 
it is not to become a bookworm : the book is to 
become him. Study is to equip him more thor- 
oughly for being a living spirit. The better 
qualified are our ministers, the larger will be 
their service. There must be increasing provi- 
sions for this work of preparation for the minis- 
try. Where money is placed in such form that 
it will work through the ages, if it only secures 
a few dozen ministers in the course of centuries 
who will do their work, and do it nobly, the in- 
vestment is justified ; and that is enough. 

Rev. Rush R. Shippen continued the appeal 
for Meadville, and showed how dear Meadville 
was to Mr. Clarke, and that he owed his pro- 
longed existence to a residence in that place after 
he had broken down in health while still a young 
man. After his rest there, he went back to his 
life work in Boston. When his fiftieth anni- 
versary was celebrated, I remember some one 
said to his wife, "I do not think they have quite 
fully remembered your part in the work." She 
replied modestly, "I have swept the dust from 
James's path." I think the ministers of our de- 
nominations appreciate fully how beautifully the 
dust of this world's cares was swept from James 
Freeman Clarke's path, so that he was able to 
absolutely devote himself to the spiritual life. 

There are two lines of work that we all recog- 
nize : first, the pursuit of truth ; and, second, its 
organization. Thepe two lines he represented. 
In the lines of discovery and application Mr. 
Clarke was always found. He went to the 
north pole for truth. The whole universe was 
the subject of his study, and he then organized 
the truth into activities that blessed the world. 
We ask not for a marble monument, but for a 
living monument that shall perpetuate his life 
and work. 



THE WOMEN'S MEETINGS. 



The public meeting of the Women's Auxiliary 
Conference, held on Wednesday, October 30, 
at the First Church, was largely attended. The 
hymns, "Come, thoa Almighty King," "Awake, 
my soul, stretch every nerve," and "A charge 
to keep I have," were the same as selected by 
Bliss May for a former conference. The open- 
ing prayer was made by Rev. Carrie J. Bartlett 
of Kalamazod, Mich. This was followed by the 
address of the president, Mrs. J. W. Andrews, 
who gave a graceful and touching welcome to 
the members and friends of the Auxiliary Con- 
ference, and expressed the hope and desire of 
the directors that the proposed enlargement of 
the work might be effectually carried out. 

The report of the secretary gave the number 
of branches as 107, the number of members as 
about 4,200. More than 3,000 of these are in 
New England, 1,200 being in the Suffolk Con- 
ference alone. The branches all hold monthly 
meetings ; and a few meet oftener, even weekly. 
At most of these the Religious Study Class is 
carried on regularly, either according to the plan 
of Miss Lilian Clarke or under the guidance of 
the minister or some chosen leader. 

Contributions of money have been sent to 
forty-two places, where new churches were being 
started or where feeble and struggling ones have 
needed assistance. Substantial help has been 
given to the Montana School, the Indian mission 
dependent upon our denomination. The con- 
ference has assisted in the educational work at 
Tuskegee and at Proctor Academy, and paid 
the expenses of students at MeadvUle Theolog- 
ical School. It has added to the Building Loan 
Fund, to the Publication Fund, and to the Fund 
for the Widows of Clergymen. Money has also 
been given for the general work of the American 
Unitarian Association. The Barnard Chapel 
has been remembered, lay leaders have been 



provided in various places, and Mr. Douthit has 
been helped to publish Our Best Words. 

There are forty-two centres reporting to the 
conference as doing Post-office Mission work. 
Twenty-one branches reported this year, as hav- 
ing 1,945 correspondents; three have been in- 
strumental in forming churches ; and many have 
established Sunday-schools and Sunday circles. 
During the last year, twenty-nine branches dis- 
tributed 64,080 tracts from the "Church Door 
Pulpit" or "Church Door Rack"; several 
branches published sermons at their own ex- 
pense ; and seven have established loan libraries. 

Reports were read by Mrs. Jordan, Mrs. 
Slicer, Miss Charming, Miss Downing, and other 
directors, giving the detailed work of their 
branches; and interesting reports were also re- 
ceived from Miss Florence Hilton, secretary of 
the Women's Western Conference,* and Miss 
Frances LeBaron, secretary of the National Post- 
office Mission Committee. 

Letters of greeting and hearty sympathy were 
read from the Charming Auxiliary of San Fran- 
cisco, and from the General Convention of Uni- 
versalists held at Lynn, Mass. 

Then followed two long and able papers,— one 
by Mrs. J. C. Learned of St. Louis, on "The 
Work of the Religious Study Classes"; the 
other on "Some Convictions of Poverty," by 
Mrs. Helen Campbell of New York. 

The reports and papers having been of un- 
usual length, and the hour being late, the essay 
by Miss Gertrude B. Magill on "Personal Re- 
lations to Jesus," was deferred until the next 
afternoon, when it was given to an appreciative 
audience at 4.30 p.m., in the same church. The 
meeting closed with singing the doxology. 

The business meeting of the Women's Auxili- 
ary Conference was held on Thursday afternoon 
in the vestry of the First Church. It was voted 
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that the same board of officers should continue 
to serve for the coming year, or until a meeting 
should be called by the president and directors. 
The women held two other meetings, — one, on 
the afternoon of Tuesday, at the Spring Garden 
Church, for the free discussion of the constitution 
of a new National Organization, presented by 
the committee of nine chosen for the purpose 
iu May, 1888; the other, on Thursday afternoon, 
at the First Church, a meeting of delegates, 
but open to all women, for the purpose of 
voting upon* the proposed constitution. Both 
meetings were presided over by Mrs. Andrews, 
the honored president of the Women's Auxiliary 
Conference, and also the chairman of the Con- 



stitution Committee. Several amendments to 
the constitution as printed being offered and 
accepted, and some churches not being repre- 
sented either by delegate or written vote, it was 
agreed that the constitution with its amendments 
should be again presented to the women of the 
denomination, and that the final vote should not 
be counted till Jan. 15, 1890. It was also voted 
that the new constitution should not go into 
effect till the autumn of 1890, and that the Con- 
stitution Committee should still be an acting 
body and ready to be conferred with. The result 
of the ballot showed a majority in its favor, only 
five voting decidedly "no." In view of the final 
recount, a large minority "withheld" their votes. 



LIST OF DELEGATES. 



Reported as appointed to the Thirteenth Session of the National 

Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches, 

to be held at Philadelphia, Penn., Oct. 

28-31, 1889. 



Xo credentials were received at the Conference from those persons before whose names the asterisk appears, 
though several delegates were in attendance who did not present their credentials. 



MAINE. 

AUGUSTA— Unitarian Church: *Rev. R. A. Griffin, Miss 
Hannah Fuller, Mrs. J. D. Myrick, *Mrs. Geo. F. Potter. 

Bangor— Independent Congregational Society: *Rev. 
G. C Cressey, Mrs. H. S. GrUwold, Mrs. George Stetson* 

Brunswick— Unitarian Society : *Rev. Edw. C. Guild, 
•Mr. and *Mrs. William Gore. 

Castinb— First Congregational Society : Rev. John F. 
Locke, Mrs. J. F. Locke, *Curtis Stevens, *Mrs. S. K. 
Johnston. 

Dixfikld— Unitarian Society: *Rev. James Rawllngs, 
•Mr. and *Mrs. A. P. Marsh. 

Eastport— First Congregational 8oclety : *Rev. H. D. 
Catlin, Mrs. Charles B. Paine, Mrs. Charles A. Paine. 

Ellsworth— First Unitarian Church : *Rev. Frank E. 
Healey, *Mrs. Ann F. Greely, *Abby M. Fulton, M.D. 

Houlton— Unitarian Society: *Rev. 0. K. Crosby, 
*H. J. Hatheway, 'Chas. P. Tenney. 

Kennkbunk— First Congregational Parish: *Mr. and 
"Mrs. William E. Barry. 

Portland — First Parish: Rev. Thomas Hill, Mrs. 
J. H. Fletcher, Mrs. E. C. Jordan. 

Preble Chapel : Rev. W. T. Phelan, Mr. and Mrs. Ira 
P. Farrlngton. 

Presque Isle— Independent Society: *Rev. M. S. 
Hemenway, *Amasa Howe, *Fred Barker. 

Saco— Second Parish: Rev. J. L. Marsh, *Mr. and 
*Mrs. Jos. G. Deering. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Bath— Independent Christian Society : *Rev. J. Salla- 
way. *Mrs. Sophia Orne Johnson, * William A. Woods. 

Charlebtown— South Parish Church : *Rev. Thomas 
D. Howard, Mrs. David A. Gage. 

Concord— Second Congregational Society : *Rev. J. B. 
Oilman, J. C. A. Hill, *Miss M. A. Downing. 

Dover— First Unitarian Society of Christians: Rev. 
J. P. Sheafe, Jr., M. D. Page, T. P. Creasey. 

Dublin— First Congregational Society: *Rev. Gran- 
ville Pierce, *Mr. and *Mrs. Rufus P. Pierce. 

Exeter— Unitarian Society: *Rev. A. C. Ntckerson, 
Mary E. Hartwell, Annabel Warren. 

Francebtown— *Rev. A. J. Abbott, *George W. Cum- 
mings, *James T. Woodbury. 



Laconi a— Unitarian Society: *Mr. and *Mrs. A. G. 
Cook, *Mlss May E. Gale. 

Littleton— First Unitarian Church: Rev. L. D. 
Cochrane. 

Manchester— First Unitarian Society: Mrs E. B. 
Fellows. 

Milford— First Unitarian Society: Rev. Solon Lauer, 
Miss E. A. Llvermore. 

Nashua — First Unitarian Congregational Society: 
*Rev. Cary F. Abbot, Miss Henrietta Prescot, Solomon 
Spalding. 

Portsmouth— South Parish: Rev. Alfred Gooding, 
Wm. H. Rollins, Wm. H. Hackett. 

Walpole— Walpole First Town Congregational Soci- 
ety: *Rev. Geo. W. Patten, Rev. Russell N. Bellows, Mrs. 
Frank Hooper. 

VERMONT. 

Brattleboro— Unitarian Congregational Society: 
Rev. Frank L. Phalen, L. S. Brlgham, Miss Mary A. Pratt. 

Montpelier— Church of the Messiah: *Rev. J. Edw'd 
Wright, *Mr. and *Mrs. Albert Johonnott. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Arlington— First Congregational Parish : *Rev. A. M. 
Lord, S. G. Damon, Mrs. R. L. Hodgdon. 

Ashby— First Parish: *Rev. Geo. S. Shaw, *Mr. and 
•Mrs. Amos A. Green. 

Athol— Second Unitarian Society: Rev. C. E. Per- 
kins, Geo. T. Johnson, *Alpheus Harding, Luclen Lord. 

Ayer— First Unitarian Parish: *Rev. Lyman Clark, 
•Henry F. Flrmln, *Mrs. Elizabeth E. Flnnin. 

Barnstable— Unitarian Society : Rev. Fred. Hinckley, 
Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Edson. 

Bar re— First Church: *Rev. Alvln F. Bailey, *F. W. 
Jenkins, *Mrs. C. F. Atwood. 

Belmont— Belmont Congregational Unitarian Church : 
Rev. Hilary Bygrave, *J. H. Fletcher, Maria Llvermore. 

Bernardston— First Congregational Church: *Rev. 
Wm. L. Jenkins, *S. B. Slate, *0. W. Gray. 

Bolton— Unitarian Parish: *Rev. E. P. Headle, 
♦J. H. Sawyer, *Lyman Moors. 

Boston— Arlington Street Church : Rev. Brooke Her- 
ford, Mrs. Kate G. Wells, George Wiggles worth. 
Bulnnch Place Chapel: Mrs. F. M. Hubbard. 
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Boston— Church of the Disciples : Rev. Chas. O. Ames, 
•Mrs. 
Fanny B. Ames, Miss Marion Josephine Page. 
Church of Good Samaritan : Fred Preston. 
Church of the Unity: Rev. M. J. Savage, Henry F- 
Miller, George Pelrce. 

First Church: Rev. Stopford W. Brooke, •Mrs- 
Jacob C. Rogers, * Arthur B. Ellis, Mrs. Frothlngham. 
Morgan Chapel: Miss E. S. Emmons. 
' New South Church : *Rev. Geo. H. Young, *Mr. and 

•Mrs. Henry C. Whltcomb. 

Second Church : *Rev. E. A. Horton, William Wil. 
kins Warren, Dr. Francis H. Brown. 

South Congregational Church : ♦Rev. Edward Ever- 
ett Hale, 'Mrs. Edward Everett Hale, *Mr. Charles G. 
Wood. 

(Charlestown)— Harvard Church: * William Mur- 
ray, Miss Nancy Pendergast, *Miss Sarah Draper. 

(Dorchester)— First Parish: Rev. C. R. Eliot, Hiram 
Clapp, Mrs. Emily A. Fifleld. 

(Dorchester)— Harrison Square Church: *Rev. Will- 
lam R. Lord, Charles Carr, *D. J. Cutter. 

(Dorchester)— Third Religious Society: Rev. Will- 
iam I. Lawrance, Mrs. William I. Lawrance, Miss 
Elizabeth P. Channing. 

(Jamaica Plain)— First Congregational Society: 
Rev. Chas. F. Dole, George A. O. Ernst, Miss Ellen 
C. Morse. 

(Roxbury)— All Souls' Church: Rev. Wm. H. Lyon, 
Charles K. Nichols, Miss Harriet Ware. 

(Roxbury)— First Religious Society: Rev. James 
De Normandle, A. B. Morgan, Mrs. H. D. Forbes. 
Brewster— Brewster First Parish: *Rev. Thomas 
Dawes, *Mrs. Olive C. Wlnslow. *Mrs. Mary C. Myrlck. 

Bridge water— First Congregational (Unitarian) 
Church : Rev. Thos. W. Brown, *Mr. and •Mrs. Joseph 
A. Elwell. 

Brookfibld— First Congregational or Unitarian So- 
ciety: Rev. L. W. Mason, Washington Tufts, ♦Mrs. H. L. 
Butterworth, Mrs. D. Hyde. 

Brooklinb— First Parish: Rev. Howard N. Brown, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Stearns. 

Cambridge- First Parish: Rev. Edward H. Hall, 
Wm. B. Lambert, Mrs. Henry Westcott. 

Third Congregational Society: Rev. Geo. W. Briggs, 
D.D., Rev. John Tunis, Mrs. M. B. Wellington. 
Canton— First Congregational Parish: Rev. Henry F. 
Jenks, Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. French. 

Chelmsford— First Congregational Society: Rev. 
J. A. Chase, P. P. Perham, *G. A. Parkhurst. 

Chelsea— First Unitarian Society : *Rev. A. W. Martin, 
Mr. and Mrs. Benj. Phlpps. 

Clinton— First Unitarian Society: *Mrs. A. K. Harris, 
•Mrs. G. M. Morse. *E. S. Fuller. 

Concord— First Parish: James B. Wood, Mrs. Pres- 
cott Keyes. 

Danvers— Unitarian Congregational 8oclety: *Mlss 
Maria L. Fowler, *Mlss Abby H. Putnam. 

Dedham— First Parish: Rev. William H. Fish, Jr., 
•Mrs. Sarah W. Whitney, ♦Miss Mary E. Darling. 

Deerfield — First Congregational Parish: *Rcv. E- 
Buckingham, *Mr. and 'Mrs. Luther J. B. Lincoln. 

Duiburt— First Unitarian Society: Rev. W. H. Brani- 
gan, Florence G. Ford, Mrs. Joshua Weston. 

East Boston— Unitarian Society: •Rev. George M. 
Bodge, *William J. Ellis, *Miss Judith Sampson. 

East Bridgewatbr— First Congregational Unitarian 
Society : *Rev. John W. Quinby, Mrs. Henry Hobart, Mrs. 
John Hobart. 

East Marshfibld— Second Congregational Unitarian 
Society: *Rev. William Brown, •Mr. and ♦Mrs. Israel 
Oakman. 
Fair Haven— Washington Street Christian Church: 



Rev. J. M. Lelghton, Mrs. J. M. Leighton. 

Fall Rivbr— Unitarian Society: ♦Rev. A* J. Rich, 
Guilford H. Hathaway, Mrs. William Reed. 

Women's Auxiliary Conference : Mrs. F. E. Trafton. 
Fitch burg -Rev. Wm. H. Plerson, George H. Spencer, 
•Mrs. Adeline W. Snow. 

Framings am — First Church: Rev. Charles A. 
Humphrey, Mrs. E. F. Bowdltch, Richard Nelson. 

Gardner— First Unitarian Society: *Rev. W. C. Litch- 
field, *Mr. and ♦Mrs. H. H. Sawin, 

Grafton— Congngational Society: ♦Rev. E. Q. S. 
Osgood, *Wlnthrop Faulkner, ♦George M. Dunn. 

Greenfield- Third Congregational Society: *Rev. 
Arthur Anderson Brooks, * Franklin R. Allen, ♦Miss Isa- 
bella H. Stevens. 

Groton— Groton First Parish: Rev. Joshua Young. 
Col. Daniel Needham, Mrs. Isabella G. Brooks. 

Ha verhill— First Parish : *Rev. T. E. St. John, *Chas. 
H. Brown, • Edward Oapen. 

Hi noham— First Unitarian Parish: Miss Adeline 
Thomas, Miss Susan L. Hersey, *Mrs. E. L. Ripley. 

Holtokb— Liberal Christian Congregational Society: 
•Rev. J. W. Carney, Rufus Mosher, James Ramage. 

Hopedale— Rev. L. G. Wilson. *Mr. and *Mrs. O. B. 
Young, Mrs. F. E. Colburn, Miss Helen Colburn. 

Hcbbardston— First Congregational 8ociety: ♦Rev. 
George F. Clark, •Elwin C. Wheeler, •Mrs. Harriet E. 
Clark. 

Hudson— Union Society: Rev. Clarence Fowler, •Ed- 
mund M. Stowe, *Joseph 8. Bradley. 

Hyde Park— First Unitarian Church: Rev. James 
Huxtable, Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Rich. 

Kingston— First Congregational Parish: Rev. C. Y. 
De Normandle, 'Joseph A. Holmes, *Mrs. Myra B. De 
Normandle, Mrs. F. H. Holmes. 

Lancaster— First Congregational Society : •Rev. G. M. 
Bartol, *G. Frederick Chandler, •Mrs. Vesta A. Jewell. 

Leicester— Second Congregational Society: Rer. 
Herbert Whitney. 

Leominster— First Congregational Society: Rev. E. B. 
Payne, *Mr. and *Mrs. Nahum Harwood. 

Lexington— First Congregational Society: Rev. C. A. 
Staples, George O. Whiting, Mrs. Laura B. Whiting. 

Lincoln— Unitarian Congregational Society: Miss 
Abby M. Cook, Miss Annie A. Ray. 

Littleton— First Congregational Society: Rev. W. I. 
Nichols, •Theodore C. Fletcher, *Daniel C. Houghton, 
Mrs. Albert Smith, Miss H. W. Willis. 

Lowell— First Unitarian 8ociety: Rev. Geo. Batch- 
elor, Daniel 8. Richardson, Henry M. Ordway. 

Lynn— Second Congregational Society: Rev. Sam'l 
B. Stewart, Mrs. Dr. Edward NewhalL Mrs. Henry F. 
Tapley. 

Malden— First Unitarian Congregational Society: 
•Rev. Ben]. H. Bailey, Wm. M. BicknelL Miss Charlotte 
A. Jones. 

Marlboro— Unitarian Church: •John A. Frye, ♦Mrs. 
J. V. Jackman, *Mrs. Eliza J. Corey. 

Med field— First Congregational Parish: Rev. W. W. 
Hayward, Mrs. W. W. Hayward, Mrs. Ellen C. Wood- 
ward. 

Medford— First Parish : Rev. H. C. De Long. 

Melrose— Unitarian Congregational Society: Mr. and 
Mrs. James G. Bowden, ♦Mrs. Marie Dearborn. 

Mendon— First Parish: *Rev. Claiborne A- Young, 
♦Mr. and •Mrs. Julius A. George. 

Middlbboro— First Unitarian Society: Rev. W. H. 
Ramsay. 

Millbury— Rev. Mary T. Whitney, Silas Dnnton, 
♦Simon Farns worth, Miss E. M. Wilcox. 

Milton— First Congregational Parish: Rev. Roderick 
gtebblns, Miss Joanna Rotch, Mrs. M. W. Faucon. 

Montague— Second Congregational Society: Rev. 
Alfred Free. 
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Nantucket — Second Congregational (Unitarian) 
Church: Boy. Cyrus A. Roy*, 'Mrs. Martha Baxter, Mrs. 
Sara E. Mil dram. Miss Susan Starbuck. 

Need ham— First Parish Church: *£nos H. Tucker, 
*Mrs. M. A. Clarke, Mrs. George K. Clarke, Mrs. S. G. 
Clarke. 

Nsfonset— Church of the Unity: Rev. Geo. Herbert 
Hosmer, John W. Porter, *Henry P. Oakman, Mrs. M. 
Temple. 

Newburyport— First Religious Society: •Rev. S. C. 
Beane, "Rev. William O. Moseley, 'Henry B. Little. 

Newton— Channing Religious Society: Rev. Francis 
B. Hornbrooke, Mrs. Hornbrooke, *Mr. and *Mrs. Charles 
A. Drew. 

Northampton— Second Congregational Church : Rev. 
Chat. E. St. John, *Mlss Frances Brewer, 'Frank L 
Washburn, Miss S. S. Thayer. 

North Akdover— North Parish Church and Society: 
•Rev. Charles Noyes, 'Nathaniel Peters, G. W. Berrian. 

Northboro— Unitarian Church : "Rev. Obed Eldridge, 
-Mrs. M. H. Rice, 'Mrs. L. M. Davis. 

North Eastok— Rev. W. L. Chaffln, Mr. and Mrs. 
Oakes A. Ames. 

North field— First Congregational Church: Rev. S. R. 
Free, Mrs. L. T. Webster, *A. C. Parsons. 

Norw ell— First Parish: 'Mr. and 'Mrs. Seth Foster, 
'Ebenezer T. Fogg. 

Peabody— First Unitarian Society: 'Rev. J. W. Hud- 
son, 'Mr. and 'Mrs. Alexander B. Merrill. 

Pembroke— First Church: Rev. J. B. Barnhlll, Miss 
Mary A. Oldham, Miss Fiorina M. Collaraore. 

Petersham— First Congregational Parish: J. W. 
Brooks, Martha W. Brooks, W. G. Brodfette. 

Pi ttspi eld— Unity Church: Rev. W. W. Fenn. 

Plymouth— First Parish: Rev. Chas. P. Lombard, 
Mrs. Chas. P. Lombard, 'Miss Laura Russell, Elizabeth 
Thurber. 

Quincy— First Church: 'Rev. D. M. Wilson, 'Mr. and 
'Mrs. Thomas Whlcher. 

Randolph— Church of the Unity: Rev. John F. 
Moors, 'Mr. and 'Mrs. Charles H. Howard. 

Reverb— First Unitarian Society: 'Rev. Eber R. But 
ler, 'Mr. and 'Mrs. Isaac N. Stanley. 

(Beachmont)— Church of the Unity: Rev. J. W. 
Wrnkley, 'Henry Turner, 'Mrs. E. G. Klrtland. 

Rockland— Unitarian Society: Rev. H. C. McDougall, 
•Mrs. Geo. W. Kelley, 'Mrs. A. H. Wilbur. 

Rowe— Unitarian Church : 'Mr. and 'Mrs. B. T. Henry, 
'Mrs. Julia F. Browning. 

Salem— First Congregational Society: •William H. 
Slmonds. Jr., Andrew Fits. 

North Society: Rev. E. B. Wlllson, 'Francis H. Lee, 
'Mrs. Helen Clarke, Mrs. Charles Hoffman. 

Society of the Independent Congregational Church 
in Barton Square: Rev. F. B. Mott, Miss H. King, 
W. C. Harris. 

Scituate— First Parish: 'Rev. H. A. Whitman, 'Mr. 
and 'Mrs. Geo. O. Allen. 

Sherborn— First Parish : Rev. Eugene De Normandle, 
Mrs. Charles A. Clark, Miss Clara Lillis Leland. 

Shirley— First Congregational Unitarian Society: 
•J. P. Haxen, 'Mr. and 'Mrs. E. D. Bancroft. 

SOMERVILLE— First Congregational Society: Chas. S. 
Lincoln, 'Mrs. F. H. Raymond, Martin W. Carr. 

South Boston— Hawes Unitarian Congregational 
Church: George Procter. Louisa Procter. 

South Boston— Unity Chapel: Rev. Wm. H. 8a vary, 
'Woodbury L. Lewis, E. Everett Prltchett. 

Springfield— Third Congregational Society: Rev. 
John Cuckson, 'Homer Foot, Mrs. Wm. R. Fullerton. 

Sterling— First Church and 8oclety: 'Rev. Wm. S. 
Heywood, 'Samuel Osgood, 'Mrs. A. H. Newhall. 



8TONEH am— First Unitarian Church: 'Rev. James H. 
Whltmore, 'Mr. and *Mrs. J. B. Sanborn. 

Stow— First Parish: Rev. J. S. Moulton, Mr. and Mrs. 
U. M. Lewis. ♦ 

Sturb ridge— First Unitarian Society: Emory L. 
Bates, Mrs. Arthur Bates, Henry W. Nichols. 

Taunton— First Congregational Society: Rev. John 
P. Forbes, 'Miss Adeline S. Baylies, 'Miss Mary Porter. 

Turner's Falls— First Unitarian Society: Rev. 
Alfred Free, 'John McHvene, *D. P. Abercrombie. 

Tyngsborouoh— First Parish: Rev. J. M. W. Pratt, 
'Rev. and 'Mrs. James Danforth. 

Vx bridge— First Congregational Society: 'Rev. 
W. R. G. Mellen, Mr. and Mrs. Silas M. Wheelock. 

Walth am— First Parish: Rev. Edward J. Young, 
D.D., Mr. and Mrs. Ephraim Stearns. 

Watertown— First Parish: Rev. W. H. Savage, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Whitney. 

Waverley— Waverley Christian Union Society : Rev. 
Hilary Bygrave, Mrs. B. F. Chandler, Mrs. Frank 
Chandler. 

Wayland— First Church: Mrs. Brooke Herford. 

Wellrsley Hills— Unitarian Society: Rev. A. B. 
Vorse, Mrs. A. B. Yorse, Mrs. L. W. French. 

West Bridgewater— First Congregational Society: 
Rev. S. Hamlet, 'Benjamin B. Howard, Clinton P. 
Howard. 

West Dbdham— Third Parish: Rev. W. J. Herbert 
Hogan, 'Mr. and 'Mrs. Joseph L. Fisher, J. M. Ellis. 

West Newton— First Unitarian Society: Rev. J. C. 
Jaynes, E. B. Haskell, L. G. Pratt. 

West Townsend— Liberal Christian Society: 'Rev. 
Geo. S. Shaw, 'Abner A. Jewett, 'Mrs. C. H. Jewett. 

Whitman— First Unitarian Society: 'Rev. J. J. Twist, 
♦Mr. and 'Mrs. Charles D. Nash. 

Winch endon— Church of the Unity: 'Rev. A. J. Culp, 
Wilder P. Clark, 'Mrs. Joseph White. 

Winchester— Unitarian Society: Rev. Herbert Mott, 
*T. P. Ayer, S. W. Twombly. 

Wo burn— First Unitarian Parish: Rev. H. C. Parker, 
Capt. John P. Crane, 'Mrs. A. M. Winn. 

Wo ROBSTER— Church of the Unity: Rev. Calvin Steb- 
bins, E. D. Thayer, William A. GUI. 

Second Parish : Rev. A. 8. Garver, 'Samuel Utley, 
'Edward B. Glasgow. 

RHODE ISLAND. 
Newport— Channing Memorial Church : Rev. Geo. W. 
Cutter. 

Providence— First Congregational Society: Rev. 
Thos. R. Slicer, Alfred Stone, John B. Kelly. 

Olney Street Congregational Society: Rev. Alfred 
Manchester, Mr. and Mrs. L. M. 8telley. 

Westminster Congregational Society: 'Rev. Augus- 
tus Woodbury, D.D., Albert L. Calder, Julia H. Weir. 
Tiverton— Bo wen Memorial Chapel: Rev. W. C. 

Peirce. 

CONNECTICUT. , 

Brooklyn— First Ecclesiastical Society: Rev. S. W. 
Sutton, Mrs. Katharine P. Sutton, 'Miss Mary S. Stetson. 

Hartford— First Congregational Unitarian Society: 
Rev. Perry Marshall, Horace Cornwall, A. F. Nason. 

NEW YORK. 
Brooklyn— Auxiliary of Second Unitarian Church: 
'Mrs. John W. Chadwick. 

Church of the Saviour: Rev. H. Price Collier, Mrs. 
R. P. 8. Webster, Mrs. Wm. J. Russell. 

Second Unitarian Society: Rev. J. W. Chadwick, 
'Mr. and 'Mrs. H. L. Faris. 

Third Unitarian Society: Rev. Stephen H. Camp, 
D. B. Halstead, John E. Norcross. 
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Buffalo — First Congregational Unitarian Society 
(Church of Our Father): E. C. Sprague, C. F. Dunbar. 
J. R. Williams. 

Ithaca— *Rev. fc John W. Day, •George Small, *Mrs. 

Horace Mack, C. C. Piatt. 

Jamestown— Independent Congregational Church: 
♦Rev. Henry Frank, *Mr. and *Mrs. C. W. Scofield. 

Newburoh— Church of Our Father: Rev. Henry H. 
Woude, Mrs. Henry H. Woude, ♦Mrs. Rachel E. Lord, 
•George W. Peters, Miss Adelaide S. Schram. 

New York— Second Congregational Unitarian Church : 
•Rev. Robert Colly er, John H. Beach, 'Gardner Quincy 

Colton. 

All Souls' Church: D. B. Eaton, Mrs. T. M. Towles. 

Unity Congregational Society: Rev. Merle St. C 

Wright. Mrs. . Brockway, *Percy D. Adams, 

Mrs. Thomas Wilson. 

Rochester— First Unitarian Congregational Society: 

Rev. W. C. Gannett, Mr. and Mrs. George A. Furness. 

Syracuse— Unitarian Congregational Church: Rev. 

S. R. Calthrop, Mrs. R. H. Davis, Salem Hyde. 

Trenton— Reformed Christian Church : Rev. Edward 

Foster Temple. 

Troy— First Unitarian Society: Rev. Joseph Walte, 
•Miss Ada Tuthill, Mrs. S. Le Roy Swormstedt. 

Yon kers -First Unitarian Congregational Church: 
Rev. James T. Blxby, Fisher A. Baker, Mrs. Joseph 
Mattison. 

NEW JERSEY. 

CAMDEN-Unity Church: Rev. J. L. Corning, Wilson 

Ernst, Mrs. L. B. Felton. 

Plain field— First Unitarian Society: *Rev. Mr. Til- 
den. *Henry B. Wells, Mrs. W. F. Adams, Mrs. David W. 

Pond. 

Vineland— First Congregational Unitarian Church: 
Rev. Wm. M. Gilbert, Mrs. E. Morley, Mrs. E. C. Lamb. 

Woodbury— First Unitarian Church: *Dr. L. M. 
Green, ♦Benjamin G. Ames, ♦Lucien B. Ware. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Gkrmanto WW— Unitarian Society: *Rev. John H. 
Clifford, BenJ. P. Wilson, Mrs. M. B. Earle. 

Meadville— Independent Congregational Church : 
•Rev. H. H. Barber, Mrs. Lucy T. W. Tyler, •Miss Nellie 
E. Cullum, Joseph Shippen. 

Theological School: Rev. John H. Hey wood, ♦Gen. 
H. S. Huldekoper, Prof. George 8. Cary. 
Philadelphia— First Unitarian Church: Rev. Jo- 
seph May, *E. F. Barker, E. Coleman. 

Spring Garden Unitarian Society: 'Hector Mcin- 
tosh, *BenJamin Green, Mrs. Anna W. Longstreth. 
Union City— Unity Society: *Rev. E. J. Prescott 
•Mrs. Ellen M. Warden, »Mr. Persons. 

DELAWARE. 
Wilmington— First Unitarian Society: Thomas Mc- 
Clary, Mrs. A. D. Warner, Geo. W. Stone. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore— First Independent Christ's Church : Rev. 

Chas. R. Weld, Hon. Enoch Pratt, Judge Thomas I. 

Morris. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington— All Souls' Church : Justice Samuel F. 
Miller of Supreme Court; Gen. A. W. Greely, Chief of 
Signal' Service. Rev. Rush R. Shippen, »Wm. J. Canby, 
O. R. Merrill, alternates. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
CHARLESTON— Unitarian Church : Mr. and Mrs. Gage. 



GEORGIA. 

Atlanta— Church of Our Father: Rev. Geo. L. 
Chaney, *Geo. H. Craft, Mrs. Geo. L. Chaney. 

LOUISIANA. 
New Orleans— Church of the Messiah : •Rev. Chas. 
A. Allen, ♦Hon. C. J. Leeds, *Hon. Ed. Heath. 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville— Church of the Messiah: ♦Rev. C. J. K. 
Jones, *A. G. Munn, •Miss J. L. Danforth. 

KANSAS. 

Wichita— First Unitarian Church: Rev. Napoleon S. 
Hogeland. 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati— First Congregational Unitarian Church : 
Mrs. Jos. Wllby. 

Cleveland— Unity Church: Rev. F. L. Hosmer.'C B. 
Lock wood, Thos. L. Johnson, Jos. W. Wlllard. 

Marietta— First Unitarian Society: *Rev. Jas. T. 
Lusk, *Major Jewett Palmer, *Mrs. J. T. Lusk. 

Toledo— Church of Our Father: ♦Rev. A. G. Jennings, 
♦Mr. and *Mrs A. E. Macomber. 

INDIANA. 
Hob art— First Unitarian Church: *W. H. Rufenburg, 
•Augustus Wood, *M. W. Jones. 

ILLINOIS. 
Chicago— All Souls' Church: Rev. J. XI. Jones. *Mrs. 
S. C. LI. Jones, *Jame« P. Gardner, Mrs. J. M. Ware. 

Church of the Messiah : Rev. David Utter, Mrs. 
R. P. Utter, Miss D. M. Gillette. 

Third Unitarian Church : Rev. J. Vila Blake, Mrs. 
J. M. Wauzer. 

Unity Church Society: 'Rev. T. G. Milsted.'Wm- 
Eliot Furness, *Andrew Crawford, H. T. Thompson. 
Geneseo— First Unitarian Society: 'Rev. M. J. Miller, 
•Mrs. H. Dean Miller, *John Goes, Mrs. I. C. Barrows. 

Geneva— First Unitarian Society : Rev. T. P.Byrnes, 
♦Mrs. B. W. Byrnes, Miss Frances Le Baron. 

Hinsdale— Unity Church : *H. T. Root, *Mr . and ♦Mrs . 
Wm. G. Gordon. 
Moline— First Unitarian Society: Rev. F. P. 8. Lamb. 
Quincy— Unitarian Society : ♦Rev. C. F. Bradley, *Dr. 
Joseph Robbins, Mrs. O. M. Parker. 

IOWA. 
Keokuk— First Unitarian Society: *A. L. Connable. 

MICHIGAN. 

Kalamazoo— First Unitarian Church: *Rev. C. J. 
Bartlett, *Mrs. L. H. Stone, *Mrs. Minnie Hoyt. 

Midland— Unitarian Church: *Rev. S. R. Daniels, 
•Mr. and *Mrs. William Patrick. 

WISCONSIN. 

Baraboo— Free Congregational Society: ♦Rev. Lloyd 
Skinner, *Mrs. Lucy Case, *Hon. E. W. Young. 

Madison— First Unitarian Society : Rev. J. H. Crooker, 
Hon. and *Mrs. B. F. Adams. 

Menomonie— Unitarian Society: *Rev. Henry D. 
Maxson, ♦Samuel W. Hunt. 

Milwaukee— First Unitarian Church: Rev. T. B. 

Forbush, *Chas. E. Crain, *Mrs Goo. H. Heafford, A. C. 

Munson. 

MINNE80TA. 

Duluth— Unitarian Society : J. H. Triggt . 
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MISSOURI. 

Kansas Citt— All Soul*' Church : Rev. J. E. Roberts, 

•Hon. Geo. W. McCrary, *D. Orrison, Roland R* Conklin. 

St. Louis— Church of the Messiah : Rev. John Snyder, 

•Col. George E. Lelghton, *John E. McKeighan, Mrs. 

J. W. Goddess, Mrs. C. L. Morse. 

Church of the Unity : *Rer. John 0. Learned, Ed- 
ward C. Bowse, Mrs. J. 0. Learned. 

COLORADO. 

Denver— First Unitarian Society: *Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, •Mn». Samuel A. Eliot. 

Greeley— First Unitarian Society: *Burton D. San- 
born, •Mrs. L. W. Rassett. 

OREGON. 

Portland— Unitarian Church: Rer. Thos. Lamb 
Eliot, DJ>., Mrs. Rose F. Burrell, Mrs. J. H. Page. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Oakland— First Unitarian Church : 'Alfred Stebbins, 
Mrs. Frederick Poor. 

San Jose— First Unitarian Church: Mr. and Mrs. C. T. 
Settle, Miss Cora Blaine. 

CANADA. 

Hamilton— Hamilton Unitarian Church : »Rev. J. C. 
Rodgens, Mrs. Peter Berkram, *Chas. J. Hope. 

Toronto— First Unitarian Church : Rev. A. T. Bowser, 
•Geo. Ma* 1 **" Rose, Geo. H. Bertram, Mrs. E. Thomas. 

FRANCE. 
Paris: Rer. Narcisse Cyr. 

ASSOCIATIONS. ETC. 

American Unitarian Association: Hon. George 
8. Hale, *Thomas Gaffleld, Rev. Grlndall Reynolds. 

Benevolent Fraternity of Churches or Bos- 
ton: William H. Kennard, 'Edward 8. Grew, John 
Capen. 

Boston association of Ministers: *Rev. J. H. 
Morison, D.D., Rev. 8. W. Bush, *Rev. W. 0. White. 

Cape Cod Conference: *Mr. and *Mrs. Sylvanus B. 
Phlnney, Mrs. Catherine Starbuck. 

Channino Club, Boston: Frank B. Thayer, James 
N. North, Henry F. Howe. 

Channino Conference: Rev. D. W. Stevens. 'Geo. 
H. Talbot, *Mrs. William Reed, Jr. 

Children's Mission, Boston : •William Crosby. 

Christian Register Association: 'Arthur T. 
Lyman. Rev. 8. J. Barrows, Geo. H. Ellis. 

Church Building Loan Fund: * Henry w. Putnam, 
•J. Harsen Rhoades. 

Connecticut Valley Conference: Joseph Ram- 
age, J. R. Smith, Miss Sarah Wells. 

Essex Conference of Liberal Christian 
Churches: Mrs. F. B. Mott, Miss M. E. West. 

Franklin Evangelical Association : Rev. Arthur 
A. Brooks, Miss I. H. Stevens. 



Hancock County Unitarian Conference: *Rev. 
S. A. Eliot, *Hon. John D. Hopkins, D. B. Flint. 

Ladies' Commission on Sunday School Books, 
Boston: Mrs. G. S. Hale, Mrs. M. G. Tailant. 

Massachusetts Evangelical Missionary Soci- 
ety: *Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D.,*John F. Moors, D.D., 
John H. Heywood. 

Ministerial Union of Boston: Rev. Messrs. T. R. 
Sllcer, *N. P. Oilman, J. H. Allen. 

New England Groye Meeting Association: 
•Mark P. Emery, •Charles 0. Danforth, Miss E. Florence 
Hathaway. 

New Hampshire Unitarian Educational Soci- 
ety: Solomon Spaulding, Miss Mary A. Downing, N. 8. 
Carr. 

New York State Conference of Unitarian 
Churches: *Truman C. White, of Buffalo; Isaac H. 
Cary, of Brooklyn; D. W. Morehouse, Mrs. D. W. More- 
house, of New York. 

Norfolk Conference: *Rev. A. M. Haskell, Ethan A. 
Cashing, *Rlchard C. Humphreys, Rev. 8. C. Beach. 

North Middlesex Conference: Hon. Daniel Need- 
ham, Thomas H. Elliott, *F. A. McKean. 

Pacific Unitarian Conference: *Rev. Thos. Lamb 
Eliot, D.D., *Mrs. Rose F. Burrell. 

Plymouth and Bay Conference: *Hon. John D. 
Long, *John M. Swain, Frank H. Holmes. 

Plymouth and Bay Sunday School Association: 
H. H. Flloon. Hon. Starkes Whlton, Miss Helen Holmes, 
Mrs. L. A. Barker. 

Religious Educational Society : Rev. John Nutter. 

Society for the Relief of Aged and Destitute 
Clergymen: *Rev. Frederick Frothlngham. 

South Middlesex Conference: *Rev. J. C. Jaynes, 
•Horace G. Wadlin, Walter 8. Blanchard. 

Suffolk Conference: E. J. Lewis, Jr., J. 8. Smith. 

The Unitarian Club: Francis H. Brown, M.D., 
Henry H. Edes, Sherman Hoar. 

Unitarian Club of New York: Rev. 8. H. Camp, 
W. T. 8alter, I. H. Cary. 

Unitarian Church Temperance Society: *Mrs. 
Eleanor F. Crosby. 

Unitarian Sunday School Society: *Rev. H. G. 
Spaulding, Mrs. Kate G. Wells, Mrs. Fanny E. Colburn. 

Unitarian Sunday School Union: Edwin J. Lewis, 
•Miss E. E. Boles, Miss Gertrude T. Jacobs. 

Western Unitarian Association : H. T. Thomp- 
son. 

Western Unitarian Conference: Hon. Daniel 
L. Shorey, *Rev. Jenkin LI. Jones, Rev. John R. Efflnger. 

Western Unitarian Sunday School Society: 
Rev. J. LI. Jones, *Mrs. Ellen T. Leonard, Miss L. M. 
Dunning. 

Women's Auxiliary Conference: *Mrs. J. W. An- 
drews, Mrs. Anne B. Richardson, Mrs. Julia A. Nichols. 

Women's Western Unitarian Conference: 
Mrs. 0. J. Richardson, Mrs. E. W. Dupee, Miss Emma 
Dupee. 

Worcester Conference: *Hon. E. B. Stoddard, 
•Hon. Chas. Field, J. T. Joslln. 



CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 



Preamble.— Whereas the great opportunities 
and demands for Christian labor and consecra- 
tion, at this time, increase oar sense of the obli- 
gations of all disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ 
to prove their faith by setf-denial, and by the 
devotion of their lives and possessions to the ser- 
vice of God, and the building np of the kingdom 
of his Son, — 

Article I. — Therefore the Christian churches 
of the Unitarian faith, here assembled, unite 
themselves in a common body, to be known as 
the National Conference of Unitarian and other 
Christian churches, to the end of energizing and 
stimulating the denomination with which they 
are connected to the largest exertions in the 
cause of Christian faith and work. 

Art. II. — This National Conference shall be 
composed of such delegates, elected once in two 
years, not to exceed three from any church, 
including its minister, who shall officially be one, 
as any of our churches may accredit to it by a 
certificate of their appointment. 

Art. III. — The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, the Western Conference, and such other 
theological, academic, or humane organizations 
in our body as the Conference may see fit to 
invite, shall be entitled to representation by not 
more than three delegates each. 

Art. IV. — The Conference shall meet bien- 
nially, at such time and place as it may desig- 
nate at its successive biennial sessions. 

Art. V. — Its officers shall consist of a Presi- 
dent, six Vice-Presidents, a General Secretary, a 
Treasurer, and a Council of ten, — half ministers 
and half laymen, — who shall be elected at each 
meeting, to hold their offices for two years, and 
until their successors are appointed. And half 
the number of the Council shall consist of new 
members, the oldest members being retired at 
each election, and giving place to the new mem- 
bers. 

Art. VI. — The Council, during the intervals 
of the biennial sessions, may fill vacancies in the 



board of government, and shall have charge of 
all business having reference to the interests of 
the Conference, and intrusted to it by that body, 
which is hereby declared a purely advisory one. 

Art. VII. — The National Conference, until 
further advised by its experience, adopts the 
existing organizations of the Unitarian body as 
the instruments of its power, and confines itself 
to recommending them to such undertakings and 
methods as it judges to be in the heart of the 
Unitarian denomination. 

Art. VIII. — This Constitution may be 
amended, at any regular meeting of the Confer- 
ence, by a vote of not less than two-thirds of 
the delegates accredited thereto. 

Art. IX. — Reaffirming our allegiance to the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, and desiring to secure the 
largest unity of the spirit, and the widest practi- 
cal co-operation, we invite to our fellowship all 
who wish to be followers of Christ. 

Art. X. — While we believe that the Preamble 
and Articles of our Constitution fairly represent 
the opinions of the majority of our churches, yet 
we wish distinctly to put on record our declara- 
tion that they are no authoritative test of Unita- 
rianism, and are not intended to exclude from 
our fellowship any who, while differing from us 
in belief, are in general sympathy with our pur- 
poses and practical aims. 

By-laws. 

1. Three months at least before the time fixed 
by the National Conference for its biennial meet- 
ing, the Council shall issue a circular letter of 
call to the churches and organizations in its fel- 
lowship, accompanying it with a form of certifi- 
cate, the production of which shall be the proof 
of membership of the Conference until others 
are elected, unless otherwise ordered by the Con- 
ference. 

2. The General Secretary shall keep a full 
report of the proceedings of the body, which 
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shall be published at the expense of the Confer- 
ence, and a copy sent to every delegate. 

3. The Council, at the conclusion of each Con. 
ference, shall issue an address to the churches 
and organizations in our body, whether members 
of this Conference or not, to be published with 
the proceedings of the Conference, containing 
such advice and encouragement as it may deem 
appropriate; but especially communicating to 
the churches and organizations the recommenda- 
tions of the Conference in regard to plans and 
methods of work, the amount of money required 
for the uses of the year, the special objects to 
which they would advise its appropriation, with 
such suggestions, as to a just apportionment of 
the burden, as they may judge expedient and 
becoming. 

4. The Council shall have it for its duty to 
keep itself accurately informed of the plans and 
operations of the various organizations in our 
body, and of the state of the individual churches ; 
inviting correspondence and soliciting reports, 
to be sent in in one month before the biennial 
meeting, in which the general condition of the 
parish, its Sunday-school, charities, and general 
working may be set forth, to the end that the 
Conference may know what the wants and the 
wishes of the churches are, somewhat more par- 
ticularly than it is possible to learn in the neces- 
sary hurry of the biennial meeting. 

5. The General Secretary of the National Con- 
ference shall be the person to whom all letters 



and communications shall be addressed ; and he 
shall be, ex officio, a member of the Council, and 
constitute its Secretary. 

6. The list of delegates, churches, and organi- 
zations represented in each Conference shall be 
part of the Biennial Report. The archives of 
the Conference shall be in the keeping of the 
General Secretary, subject to inspection and 
temporary possession by the Council. 

7. A collection shall be taken up among the 
delegates at each Conference, to which any 
others may contribute, to defray the incidental 
expenses of the Conference, — such as printing 
the Report, etc. 

8. Each church in this Conference is recom- 
mended to defray the expenses of its delegates. 

9. All motions and resolutions, not merely of 
a formal or incidental character, which propose 
any action or declaration on the part of the Con- 
ference, shall, unless the Conference shall other- 
wise specifically order, be referred without de- 
bate to the Committee on Business, whose duty 
it shall be to make seasonable reports thereon. 
In case any action by the Conference shall be 
recommended in a report, a suitable time for the 
same shall be therein designated; and, unless 
objection shall be made to any report, it shall be 
deemed approved by the Conference. 

10. It shall be the duty of the Council to 
appoint Committees on Fellowship for the term 
of two years, and to fill vacancies in the same. 
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ADDRESS OF THE COUNCIL. 



It is the duty of every Council chosen at the National Conference of the 
Unitarian Church to send to the churches and societies represented a brief 
account of the proceedings of the Conference within as short a time as pos- 
sible after its adjournment. It is ljoped that this account may be read to 
the several churches on the Sunday after it is received. 

The fourteenth of these Conferences has just now been held at Saratoga. 
It was very largely attended, and the members showed a quick interest in 
the occasion. The Conference heard the reports made by the Unitarian 
Association, by the Western Conference, and by Mr. Moors, the superin- 
tendent of our missions for the New England States, Mr. Morehouse for the 
Middle States, Mr. Chaney for the Southern States, Mr. Forbush for the 
Mississippi Valley, and Dr. Stdbbins from California. 

All these reports showed an encouraging success in the work of estab- 
lishing new churches. Sixty-one such churches have been established in the 
two years since the National Conference met at Philadelphia. 

Mr. Carroll D. Wright, representing our church at Washington, read a 
careful paper on "Marriage and Divorce," pointing out the necessity for 
much more seriousness among persons who assume the responsibilities of 
marriage than proves to exist in general in this country, showing the abso- 
lute necessity of a careful law of divorce, reviewing the statistics with regard 
both to marriage and divorce, as they have been collected by the national 
government, and thus presenting views of the very first importance for the 
maintenance of the purity of the family and the integrity of home. This 
valuable paper will be printed and sent to each of the churches, and it is to 
be hoped that its recommendations will find their way into legislation and 
also into the direction of life. It is clear that no remedy for present diffi- 
culties is to be sought by an effort to ignore the necessity of divorce, but 
rather that we are to improve our present conditions by making marriage 
more sacred, and in the utmost care and seriousness in the arrangements of 
the several States for granting divorces. 

With the rapid increase of our churches, the necessity becomes more evi- 
dent for the training of competent ministers for those churches. We receive 
gratefully from other communions preachers of great ability and consecrated 
lives. It is necessary, at the same time, that our own churches should pre- 
sent the ablest and noblest of their young men for the ministry of the 
church ; and it is most desirable that our schools of preparation shall be well 
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fitted to train men for the active duties of a most active profession. We do 
not need recluses, we do not need hermits, we do not need dreamers, for 
ministerial life. The ministry offers, on the other hand, the noblest and 
fullest opportunity for manly and effective service. It is in this view that 
the Conference has passed a vote earnestly begging individuals and churches 
to contribute at once the sum of $75,000, which is all that is needed for the 
further equipment of our school at Meadville. That school has been steadily 
enlarging and improving its position. Its friends believe that, with this 
small additional fund, it will be able to discharge its present duty to the 
churches. This is a very small amount for the multitudes who are united in 
the Unitarian communion to contribute. The Council adds to the request of 
the Conference its own wish that persons of wealth and persons of small 
means in our communion will unite their forces, so that the appeal of the 
committee on this subject may be met at once. 

With a proper provision of ministers, it will be in the power of our super- 
intendents of missionary work to meet the wishes of persons in all parts of 
the country for the establishment of new Unitarian churches. The real 
necessity of such churches, if the Unitarian Church is to assume its fit place 
in the religious work of this country, is evident. After all has been said 
that can be said of the steady improvement of our time, of the liberalizing 
of other communions, of the improvement in general literature, the fact 
remains, which always will remain, that a Christian church is the visible ex- 
ponent of Christianity in any community, and is the organization best fitted 
to enlarge the Christian forces of that community. Once establish a church, 
and in that institution you have a present power. All men know there is a 
church ; and that church, if it be a true church of Christ, is always enlarging 
its numbers and its activities. As we have been able to enlarge our numbers 
by sixty-one in the last two years, we ought to be able to add at least the 
same number in two years more. But at the outset this needs money. The 
central board must have at their command money enough for the initial 
steps, — for the livelihood of preachers who are to go into new communities, 
before those communities can make self-supporting churches, and, in a word, 
for all the cost of home missions, as they are called, in a nation where home 
missions are often charged with the same class of expenses which belong to 
missions in foreign lands. The Unitarian Association, therefore, which is 
the missionary organization by which the Conference works, urges all the 
churches to increase their contributions to its missionary funds. The Con- 
ference has indorsed this urgent appeal. The Council asks every congrega- 
tion in which this letter may be read to enlarge its contributions of the last 
two years, so that the next two years may enable the Unitarian board to 
carry forward its missionary work generously, without entrenching, as it has 
been obliged to do, upon invested funds which we need for other purposes. 



Our mission to Japan stands upon different ground. It is largely sup- 
ported by the bequest made by the late Mr. Hayward for exactly such pur- 
poses. The people of Japan do not need any large expenditure of money. 
They are more than eager to receive any such information as can be given 
them of that union of devotion with loyal life which the gospel calls the love 
of God and the love of man. The encouragement given us in the earnestness 
of this interesting civilized nation may well quicken us in the advance which 
we are attempting to make all along our line. 

While most of the speakers were of European ancestry, the presence of 
a Japanese scholar and of Mr. Booker T. Washington, of the negro school at 
Tuskegee, both of whom spoke eloquently in behalf of their respective races, 
showed in this Conference the visible xjo-operation of the three great races 
of mankind. Shem, Ham, and Japhet met together. They were united by 
the same spirit which united them on the day of Pentecost. 

The question which has been discussed among us since 1865, as to the 
fitness of the Preamble of our Constitution and other clauses which rest upon 
that Preamble, has been referred to a special committee, to be named by the 
Council. The Council will name that committee as soon as possible, and it 
will report in print six months before the meeting of the next Conference. 

Such are the special objects, by vote referred to the Council, which the 
Council is to communicate to the churches. Behind all these votes and 
these stated necessities there is always the duty on every church of doing its 
best to bring in the kingdom of God in the neighborhood where it has been 
providentially established. We have no right to be, unless, year by year, it 
is clear that we do something that the health, the education, the happiness, 
and the piety of the community may be advanced. God must be wor- 
shipped, strangers must be welcomed, the sick must be cured, the lonely 
must be visited, the prisons must be cheered, those who have been blind to 
spiritual truth must begin to see, and those who have been deaf to it must 
begin to hear. Such is the province and privilege of a Christian church. 
And it was clear enough, from the enthusiasm and earnestness of the 
churches represented, that we have good reason to hope for such efficiency 
on the part of all our churches, old or young, large or small, in the years 
which are before us. 

The full report of the Conference, with the important resolutions on 
temperance, on education, on missions, and on other subjects, will be laid 
before you as soon as it is printed ; and we ask your earnest attention to 
those resolutions and the recommendations made to the churches. 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE, Chairman. 
WILLIAM H. LYON, Secretary. 



REPORT 



OF THE 



FOURTEENTH REGULAR MEETING OF THE NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER CHURCHES. 



RECORD OF BUSINESS. 



The fourteenth session of the National 
Conference of Unitarian and Other Chris- 
tian Churches was opened in the town 
hall, Saratoga, Monday night, Sept. 21, 
1891. The sermon was preached by Rev. 
Richard A. Armstrong of Liverpool, Eng. 

TUESDAY MORNING. 

The celebration of the Lord's Supper was 
conducted by Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D., on 
Tuesday morning at nine o'clock. 



The first business session of the Confer- 
ence was called to order on Tuesday morn- 
ing at ten o'clock a.m. in the town hall. 
The presiding officer, George William Cur- 
tis, woo had been chosen by the Council in 
place of the late President Miller, was in- 
troduced by the Secretary, Rev. George 
Batchelor. 

The opening address was made by Mr. 
Curtis, and is printed on page 24. 

The follow resolutions in memory of the 
late President Miller were read by Rev. 
John Snyder of St. Louis: — 

Be it resolved that the first doty of this Conference 
in entering upon Its active business is to place upon 
record its sense of the profound loss which Unltarian- 
ism sustained in the death of Justice Samuel Freeman 
Miller, who was for years the President of this its 
national representative body. 

We share the common loss of the republic His years 
of ripest power were freely given to the difficult and 
delicate task of expressing to this nation the Judgment 
of its highest Court of Justice upon questions most 
vital to its organic life. This exalted duty he accom- 
plished with such rare Intellectual clearness, such lumi- 
nous knowledge, and such pure impartiality that he 
may be justly regarded as one of the most wholesome 
and valuable factors of our national existence. For, 
without using the language of exaggeration or detract- 



ing from the honor due to other men, It may be truly 
said, in determining the duty and rigidly pointing to the 
constitutional obligations of a nation flushed with the 
new wine of victory. Judge Miller did more for the 
salvation of this people than any other single man. 
But, as a denominational body, our sense of the nation's 
bereavement is peculiarly severe. He was of our house- 
hold of faith. A straightforward, courageous, and stal- 
wart Unitarian, never ashamed of the faith in locali- 
ties where it is neither popular nor fashionable, he pub- 
licly identified himself with the Liberal Church, gave 
to ft the Incalculable benefit of his private character 
and public reputation, and regarded it as supremely 
honorable to preside over Its chief representative bod v. 
Living, we honored and revered him. Dead, we hold 
him in tender and grateful remembrance. 

That this minute be entered upon the records of the 
Conference, published In our denominational press, and 
respectfully transmitted to the family of our dead 
friend. 

The resolutions were adopted unani- 
mously by a rising vote. 

The following order of business offered 
by Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D., was unanimously 
adopted : — 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Unsolved, That a Business Committee of five be ap- 
pointed by the Chair, to whom all new business shall be 
referred, and to whom the order of business shaU be 
intrusted. 

That the Programme of Proceedings prepared by the 
Council be accepted, and be carried out except as it may 
hereafter be modified by the Business Committee. 

No member without special leave of the Conference 
shall speak beyond the time assigned by the Pro- 
gramme; and no motion for extension of time shall be 
entertained, except it proceed from a member of the 
Business Committee, and then shall not be debatable. 

The ruling of the President on points of order shall 
not be debatable. 

That the floor be not assigned to any delegate who 
has spoken on any one subject, when any member is 
seeking the floor who has not spoken. 

In other respects, the Conference shall be governed 
by the ordinary parliamentary rules, as laid down in 
Cushing's Manual, so far as applicable to the business 
and organisation of this Conference. 

On motion of Rev. Brooke Herford, D.D., 
it was voted that the Chair appoint a Com- 
mittee of three on Credentials, of five on 
Business, and of seven on Nominations. 
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These committees were appointed as fol- 
lows : — 

Committee on Credentials: Mr. Henry F. 
Howe, Boston; Mr. Isaac H. Cary, Brook- 
lyn ; Mr. William £. Furness, Chicago. 

Committee on Bus>ne*s: Mr. D. L. Shorey, 
Chicago; Rev. Enoch Powell, Topeka; 
Mrs. T. C. Williams, New York ; Rev. J. F. 
Moors, Boston ; Rev. C. F. Russell, Weston. 

Committee on Nominations : Hon. George S. 
Hale, Boston ; Rev. H. D. Maxson, Menomo- 
n ie, Wis. ; Mr. Geo. H. Ellis, Boston ; Mrs. S. 
E. Hooper, Boston ; Mrs. J. W. Goddard, St. 
Louis; Rev. C. E. St. John, Pittsburg; Mr. 
H. L. Child, Philadelphia. 

These committees were authorized to fill 
vacancies. 

On motion of Rev. George Batchelor, the 
following assistant secretaries were elected : 
Rev. W. II. Fish, Dedham, Mrs. Isabel C. 
Harrows, Boston, and Rev. Albert Walkley. 

The report of the Council was read by 
the chairman, Rev. Brooke Herford, D.D. 

The report of the A. U. A. was read by 
the secretary, Rev. G. Reynolds. 

The report of the Women's Alliance was 
read by the Secretary, Mrs. Emily Fifield. 

The subject of Church Extension was 
then taken up, and papers were read by 
lie v. Messrs. J. F. Moors, T. B. For bush, 
and D. L. Shorey. 

Five minute speeches were then called 
for. 

Rev. Lyman Clark of Andover, N.H., 
said the original commission to missionaries 
was, Go ye out into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature. If that com- 
mission were changed so as to read, Go into 
the large cities or into desirable places, 
there would be a note of limitation in it. 
lie wished to make a plea for the cross- 
roads and country school-houses and the 
declining towns. Sunday circles could be 
maintained in such places, and suitable ser- 
vices held according to the means of the 
people ; but no part of the "all the world" 
should be omitted. 

Rev. W. H. Ramsay. — In our desire to 
represent the large number of new organi- 
zations, it is possible to go too fast. I 
thought, while Mr. For bush was speaking, 
of the wise remarks made at the last meet- 
ing of this Conference in regard to the ma- 
terials that we put into the churches at the 
outset. It is easy to gather up all sorts and 
conditions of people, people who have no 
conviction in regard to religion and no 



desire to have. It seems to me wise, instead 
of trying to organize a church at once in 
a place, to sustain preaching for a year, and 
then learn what material one has to work 
with. I speak from experience. I know 
it is possible to gather into a church as 
a nucleus material which is insufficient, 
which is simply rotten so far as a founda- 
tion for the organization of a church. It is 
better to go on preaching a liberal gospel 
ten years, and then build, than to build 
sooner a church which you will have to 
unbuild by and by. No Unitarian church 
should be built unless it stands as a great 

Eositive force in the community for the 
ringing in of the kingdom of God. 
The hour assigned for the "reception of 
foreign delegates" having arrived, Rev. 
Richard A. Armstrong of Liverpool, Eng., 
the only one in attendance, was welcomed 
by the Conference. Mr. Armstrong repre- 
sented the British and Foreign Association. 
See page 57. 



TUESDAY NIGHT. 

The Conference met at 7.45 p.m., Rev. 
E. A. Horton in the chair. Addresses were 
made by Rev. Messrs. Horton, T. R. Slicer, 
J. LI. Jones, Mr. W. H. Baldwin, and Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore. 



WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

The devotional meeting was conducted 
by Rev. Caroline Bartlett of Kalamazoo, 
Mich. The business session was called to 
order at 10 a.m. by Mr. Dorman B. Eaton 
of New York in the place of Mr. G. W. 
Curtis, who was obliged to return to New 
York. 

A resolution with reference to revision 
of the constitution and by-laws, offered by 
Rev. E. B. Payne, was referred to the Busi- 
ness Committee. 

A report of the Business Committee was 
made by the chairman, Hon. D. L. Shorey. 
The report recommended a change in the 
constitution and by-laws of the Conference 
with reference to the Committee on Fellow- 
ship. The action recommended was taken 
at a later session of the Conference. 

The subject of Church Extension was 
then taken up. Papers were read by Rev. 
D. W. Morehouse, Kev. Horatio Stebbins, 
D.D., and Rev. George Leonard Chaney. 
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THANKS TO DR. HERFORD. 

The following resolution, offered by Rev. 
£. £. Hale, D.D., was unanimously voted: 

Rewired, That the thanks of the Conference be given 
to the chairman of the Council, Rev. Brooke Herford, 
D.D.. for his faithful and successful administration. 
The Unitarian Church of America showed her sense of 
his worth by placing him in this most difficult and hon- 
orable place in her service. And this Conference takes 
this way of expressing to him our earnest hope and 
wish that he will And it his duty long to continue in 
America that work for us which he loves, and which he 
knows how to do so well. 

A report on the working of the Commit- 
tee of Fellowship was read by Rev. Augus- 
tus Woodbury. At the close of his report 
the following resolutions, which had been 
read earlier in the session, were again read, 
and unanimously adopted : — 

THE COMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIP. 

Resolved, That Article V. of the constitution shall be 
amended so as to read as follows :— 

Article V. Its officers shall consist of a President; 
six Vice-Presidents; a general Secretary; a Treasurer; a 
CouncU of ten, of whom only five shall be ministers; and 
a Committee on Fellowship, consisting of twelve,— three 
from the Bastern States, three from the Middle and 
Southern States, three from the Western States, and 
three from the Pacific States.— who shall be elected at 
each meeting to hold their offices for two years and 
until their successors are appointed (and so on to the 
end of the article unchanged;. 

RetoUed, That Article X. of the By-laws be repealed, 
and that the following By-laws be adopted :— 

ARTICLE X. The FeUowshtp Committee shall include 
in its scope the extending of fellowship to ministers 
from other countries coming to America, and desiring 
to engage in ministerial work among our Unitarian 
churches. 

Article XI. No one admitted by the Fellowship 
Committee shall be entitled to claim insertion in the list 
of ministers until after being settled In some parish or 
other regular ministerial employment for at least one 
year. 

Rev. C. R. Eliot read a resolution on tem- 
perance prepared by Rev. \V. C. Gannett, 
which was also signed by several other min- 
isters. It was referred to the Business 
Committee. 

Rev. John Snyder offered a resolution 
with reference to the Universalist Church, 
which was referred to the Business Com- 
mittee. 

The following resolution offered by Rev. 
T. R. Slicer was reported by the Business 
Committee : — 

THE PROJECTED QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

The) National Conference desires to express its hearty % 
approval of the projected Quarterly Review of Religion 
and Theology to succeed the present Unitarian Renew. 
The maintenance of a periodical devoted to the inter- 
ests of the higher intellectual life of the time the Con- 
fereoee considers to be a privilege as well as a duty for 
a body identified with the Intellectual growth of the 
country, as the Unitarian Church has been. In the 
advance «f scientific theology, sound philosophy, ra- 
tional philanthropy, humane literature, and a better - 



social order, the Conference sees plain evidences of 
the spread of right religion aud the coming of the full 
kingdom of God. To such an advance a quarterly re- 
view of high character would powerfully minister. The 
Conference, therefore, commends the proposed period- 
ical, and asks for It the co-operation of the clergy and 
the laity. Such a review should be substantially en- 
dowed, and the Conference confidently invokes to this 
end the enlightened generosity of Unitarians. 

The Business Committee recommended the 
appointment by the Chair of a committee of 
seven to devise ways and means for carry- 
ing into effect the preceding resolution. 

Rev. Thomas R. Slicer. — I move the 
adoption of these resolutions. It has been 
the habit of Unitarians to occupy vacant 
fields. Here seems to be a vacant field for 
religious activity. As a matter of fact, we 
have a Unitarian Review, but it is not quite 
sufficient for the needs of the time as an 
exponent of liberal thought. It is as good 
as anything of its kind ; but it is a monthly, 
and needs to be larger and fuller and more 
leisurely in its composition. It is therefore 
proposed tbat a quarterly review of theol- 
ogy, religion, and ethics, shall be put for- 
ward in the name of the denomination to 
represent sound scholarship concerning 
those subjects. The plan is that this com- 
mittee of seven shall be appointed to take 
in hand the question whether this unoc- 
cupied field shall be occupied. This com- 
mittee is to devise some scheme for carry- 
ing out the plan. 

Rev. George A. Thayer spoke briefly in 
behalf of the plan, and urged the Confer- 
ence to give its hearty approval. 

The resolutions were then adopted with 
but one dissenting voice. 

Rev. Lyman Clark presented a resolution 
to the Business Committee on the educa- 
tion of the young. 

A paper on '-Marriage and Divorce" was 
read by Hon. Carroll D. Wright, U.S. Com- 
missioner of Labor. 

Mrs. Mary A. Liver more offered a resolu- 
tion with reference to the propriety of plac 
ing wonieu on the Natioual Committee of 
Divorce Reform, which was referred to the 
Business Committee. 



WEDNESDAY NIGHT. 

The Conference met at 7.45 p.m., Rev. 
Grindall Reynolds in the chair. Addresses 
on missionary work were made by Rev. 
Messrs. S. J. Barrows, Thomas G. Milsted. 
T. R. Slicer, Mr. Booker T. Washington, 
and Rev. C. G. Ames. 
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THURSDAY MORNING. 

The devotional meeting on Thursday 
morning was conducted by Key. S. H. Camp 
of Brooklyn. 

The business session was called to order 
by Mr. Dorman B. Eaton at 10 a.m. The 
first business was the report from the com- 
mittee on the endowment of the Meadville 
Theological School, which was read by Rev. 
C. A. Staples. lie was followed by Mrs. 
Sarah E. Hooper, who read a report on the 
same subject. On motion of Rev. E. A. 
Horton a vote of thanks was offered to those 
who had raised the $35,000 dollars toward 
the James Freeman Clarke Professorship. 
Mr. Horton urged the further endowment 
of the school. 

The report from the Liturgy Committee 
was made by Rev. Howard N. Brown. A 
short discussion followed, in which Rev. 
Messrs. Samuel Calthrop, T. R. Slicer, and 
John Cuckson took part. 

"Work in Japan" was the subject of a 
paper by Rev. A. M. Knapp on the Japanese 
Mission. At the close of his paper the 
following resolution offered by Rev. T. C. 
Williams was adopted : — 

lltaolved. That thin Conference hereby renews the ex- 
pression of Its interest In the cause of liberal Christian- 
ity In Japan, and sends loving grretlng to Rev. Clay 
MncCauley, Rev. W. I. Lawrence, to our Japanese 
brothers who are fellow-laborers with them, and to the 
Unitarian Professors In the "Keiogijlku." We rejoice 
in their work, we sympathize in their difficulties, we 
Imve confidence in their spirit and wisdom. 

We should also express our grateful sense of fellowship 
with the workers of the Universalis and of the liberal 
German churches in the same field, and our earnest 
hope that It may be possible for us all to work together 
as in a common cause, and to build up by our united 
efforts not three separated sects, but, under the divine 
blessing, one Liberal Christian Church of Japan. 

The chairman of the Council announced 
that the time had come for taking up the 
usual collection for the expenses of the Con- 
ference. These expenses (he explained) 
amounted in all to some Sl/JOO to $1,:J00. 
And he asked the churches no longer to let 
this rest upon the gifts of individual dele- 
gates who ought not to have to bear it, but 
to subscribe as churches In a few minutes, 
more than the amount needed was sub- 
scribed, as follows: — 

Boston, South Congregational Church #50.00 

Arlington Street Church 50.00 

" Second Church 60.00 

Church of the Disciples 60.00 

Church of th* Unity 60.00 

" Barnard Memorial 10.00 

New York. Church of the Messiah 50.00 

Springfield. Mass 25.00 

Rochester, N.Y 25.00 

Amount carried forward J&00.00 



Amount brought forward* S3 60.00 

Philadelphia, First Parish 50.00 

Oermantown, Pa 25.00 

Dedham , Mass 25.00 

Sioux City, Dak 20*00 

Brooklyn, N.Y , First Parish 50.00 

Brattleboro, Vt 25.00 

Petersham. Mass 25.00 

Salem, North Church 25.00 

Salem, First Church 25.00 

Chicago, Church of Messiah 60.00 

All Souls' Church 10.00 

" Unity Church 25.00 

Troy 25.00 

Lowell 25.00 

Providence. First Congregational 25.00 

Arlington. Mass 10.00 

Montpelier. Vt 10.00 

Plymouth 26.00 

Orange, N.J 6.00 

Jamaica Plain 25.00 

Cambridge, First Parish 60.00 

Cambridge. Third Parish 25.00 

WestNewton 26.00 

Winchester 10.00 

Concord, Mass 25.00 

Barre, Mass 10.00 

East Wilton, N.H 16.00 

Wilmington. Del 16.00 

Hudson, Mass 6.00 

Dorchester, Harrison Hq 10.00 

Dorchester, First Parish 25.00 

Buffalo 25.00 

Roxbury, First Parish 25.00 

Brookllne, Mass 60.00 

Worcester, Second Church 25.00 

Worcester, Church of the Unity 25.00 

Burlington, Vt. (paid) 20.00 

Milton, Mass 26.00 

St. Louis, Church of Messiah 50.00 

Lexington, Mass 1000 

Quincy, Mass 25.00 

Providence, Olney Street (paid) 16.00 

Charleston. S.C 15.00 

Brighton, Mass 26.00 

Portland, Me 26.00 

Washington, D.C 25.00 

Wayland, Mass 10.00 

Syracuse, N.Y. (paid) 60.00 

Marlboro, Mass. (paid) 10.00 

Newport, R.I 20.00 

Cleveland 10.00 

Fltchburg 25 00 

Cincinnati, Ohio, First Church 10.00 

* 1,000. 00 
Amount contributed in collecting boxes 393.37 

And "a friend" made it up to 2,000.00 

These sums should be sent in at once to 
the Treasurer, Mr. W. Howell Reed, Boston, 
Mass. 

The church of Bangor, Me., at the close 
of the session subscribed $25. 

It was voted that all that was left after 
paying the expenses of the Conference 
should be given toward the Meadville en- 
dowment fund. 

A paper, "The Bible in Theology," was 
read by Rev. W. W. Fenn of Chicago. 

The committee to take in charge the 
matter of a Unitarian quarterly was an- 
nounced, as follows: 

Rev. Howard N. Brown, Brookline ; Rev. 
N. P. Oilman, Boston ; Hon. E. C. Sprague, 
Buffalo; William B. Weeden, Esq., Provi- 
dence ; Rev. J. H. Crooker, Madison ; Rev. 
John W. Chadwick, Brooklyn ; Rev. W. W. 
Fenn, Chicago. 
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The report of the Committee on Creden- 
tials was read by W. E. Furness of Chicago, 
showing that 541 persons had presented 
credentials. Oat of a possible 468 parishes 
and organizations, 232 were represented ; 
oat of a possible number of 1,404 delegates, 
541 were in attendance. The report was ac- 
cepted, and the committee discharged. 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 

The report of the Nominating Committee 
was made by Rev. H. D. Maxson, as fol- 
lows : — 

The committee appointed to nominate the 
officers of the Conference respectfully report 
that, under the constitution as now amended, 
it devolves on the committee to nominate a 
President, six Vice-Presidents, a Council of 
ten, and a fellowship Committee of twelve, — 
three for the Eastern States, three for the 
Middle and Southern States, three for the 
Western States, and three for the Pacific 
States; half of the Council to consist of 
new members, and half of clergymen and 
half of laymen. 

Under these provisions, Messrs. Herford, 
Snyder, and Morris are ineligible; and 
of the other seven, all being elected at the 
same time, two must be omitted. In the 
list of Vice-Presidents, George W. Curtis 
having been elected President and George 
W. McCrary having deceased, there are two 
vacancies. With these provisions in view, 
the committee respectfully recommend the 
following persons for the offices named. 

For President, Hon. George William 
Curtis, LL.D., Staten Island, N.Y. ; for 
Vice-Presidents, Hon. Justin Morrill of 
Vermont, Hon. John D. Long of Hingham, 
Mass., Hon. Dorman B. Eaton of New York, 
N.Y., Hon. Daniel L. Shorey of Chicago, 
111., Hon. Horace Davis of San Francisco, 
Cal., Jonas G. Clark, Esq., of Worcester, 
Mass. ; for General Secretary, Rev. William 
H. Lyon of Boston, Mass.; for Treasurer, 
William Howell Reed of Boston, Mass; 
for members of the Council, (clergymen) 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., of Boston, 
Mass., Rev. Thomas R. Slicer of Buffalo, 
N.Y., Rev. Joseph H. Crooker of Madison, 
Wis., Rev. George Batchelor of Lowell, 
Mass., Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, (laymen) Mrs. Judith W. 
Andrews of Boston, Mass., Hon. John E. 
McKeighan of St Louis, Mo., Mrs. George 
S. Hale of Boston, Mass., Henry H. Edes, 
Esq., of Boston, Mass., James A. Rumrill, 



Esq., of Springfield, Mass. ; for the Fellow- 
ship Committee for the Eastern States, Rev. 
J. F. Moors, D.D., Rev. Charles G. Ames, 
Rev. Austin S. Garver ; for the Middle and 
Southern States, Rev. D. W. Morehouse, 
Rev. S. H. Camp, Rev. H. A. Whitman; 
for the Western States, Rev. S. M. Crothers, 
Rev. John R. Effinger, Rev. T. B. Forbush ; 
for the Pacific States, Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness, Rev. Horatio Stebbins, D.D., Rev. 
Thomas L. Eliot, D.D. 

The report was accepted, and the persons 
therein named were declared elected. 

Rev. C. G. Ames begged to resign from 
the Committee on Fellowship, and Rev. C. C. 
Everett was elected in his stead. 

The report of the Business Committee 
was presented by Judge Shorey, and after 
some discussion the following resolutions, 
which had been presented during the three 
days* session, were passed : — 

THE TUSKEGKE SCHOOL. 

Resoleed, That the National Conference recognize the 
broad, unsectatian, educational work of the Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial School, under the presidency of 
Mr. Booker T. Washington, and cordially commend ft to 
the support and confidence of our churches. 

A SARATOGA HALL RECOMMENDED. 

Resolved, We, the members of the National Conference 
of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches, assembled 
In Saratoga, desire to express our satisfaction in the 
general features of this town, as one admirably suited 
to the needs of conventions of all kinds, and to put on 
record our appreciation of the facilities now at the ser- 
vice of the public. 

Resolved, That we hope It will be found practicable for 
the town Xo erect a building for convention purposes, 
believing mat it would add greatly to the attractions or 
the place, and prove an important aid in serving the 
purposes of the various gatherings— political, social, edu- 
cational, and religious— to be held here. 

ACADEMIES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

Resolved, That this Conference earnestly oommends 
to parents and guardians thoughtful consideration of 
the education of their children, with a view to sending 
them, upon leaving the common schools, to such acad- 
emies or high schools as shall not subject the children to 
proselyting influences on the part of other denomina- 
tions. 

Resolved, That the Conference further commends to 
our people generous liberality in the endowment and 
support of such academies or secondary schools as may 
be needed for the proper education of our children and 
such as may be committed to our care. 

COOPERATION IK JAPAN. 

Whereas we recognize the gratifying fact that our 
Unlversalist brethren In this country are laboring for 
the promotion of the same broad and reasonable Inter- 
pretations of Christianity with ourselves, the same 
{gospel of God's universal Fatherhood and all-conquer- 
ng love, and the universal brotherhood and dlvineness 
of nature of all men as sons of God, which has ever been 
so dear to us as Unitarians,— 

Therefore, Resolved, That, as a Conference representa- 
tive of the Unitarian churches of America, we desire to 
convey to the churches and members of our sister de- 
nomination assurances of our cordial regard and sym- 
pathy, and an expression of our desire for increased 
acquaintance and for closer co-operation in the promo- 
tion of the great ends which we have in common. 

Resolved, further, That we welcome the suggestion 
made in the report of the Council of this Conference of 
co-operation in all practicable ways with our Unlversa- 
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list aud German liberal brethren in mission work in 
Japan, and of the Church of Christ under Mr. H. J. 
Rhodes, and hereby assure the American Unitarian 
Association of the hearty sympathy of this Conference 
with any arrangements it may be able to make with 
those brethren or the denominations they represent to 
further such co-operation. 

Resolved. That the Secretary of this Conference be in- 
structed to convey to the Secretary of the Universalist 
General Convention of this country a copy of these reso- 
lutions. 

NATIONAL DIVORCE REFORM LEAGUE. 

Whereas women are equally interested with men in 
the great question of marriage and divorce, and with 
their children are usually the greatest sufferers from 
unjust or imperfect legislation on these subjects, there- 
fore,— 

Resolved, That this body recommends the addition of 
women of wisdom, experience, and character to the 
National Divorce Reform League, as indispensable to 
the better performance of their work. 

TEMPERANCE. 

The Unitarians in National Conference declare :— 

First, that the liquor saloon, as it exists to-day in the 
United States, is the nation's chief school of crime, chief 
college of corruption in politics, chief source of poverty 
and ruined homes, chief menace to our country's future, 
is the standing enemy of society, and, as such, deserves 
the condemnation of all good men. 

Second, that, whatever be the best mode of dealing 
with the saloon by law, law can avail little until those 
who condemn the saloon consent to totally abstain them- 
selves from the use of alcoholic drink for pleasure. 

Third, that we affectionately and urgently call on 
every minister and all laymen and women in our de- 
nomination— our old, our young, our rich, our poor, our 
leaders, and our humblest— to take this stand of total 
abstinence, ''remembering those that are in bonds as 
bound with them," and throw the solid Influence of our 
Church against the Influence of this saloon. 

(Signed) Rev. William C. Gannett, Rev. Edward £. 
Hale, D.D., Rev. J. T. Sunderland, Rev. J. Lloyd Jones, 
Mrs. E. A. Fifleld, Mrs. Y. M. Richardson, Mr. William 
H. Baldwin, Rev. George H. Hosmer. Rev. J. L. Marsh, 
Rev. 8. H. Camp, Rev. 8. J. Barrows. Rev. Grindall Rey- 
nolds, Rev. C. G. Ames, Rev. Pitt Dillingham, and the 
Unitarian Church Temperance Society. 

THE LATE HON. HANNIBAL HAMLIN. 

Resolved, That this Conference testifies totalization 
of the loss which our denomination has sustained in the 
death of Hon. Hannibal Hamlin, ex-Vlce-Presldent of 
the United States, long the distinguished president of 
the Maine State Unitarian Conference. 

Eminent through fifty years of continuous and honor 
able public service, his name stands in oar national 
history among the great names of a great era, and it 
deserves to be remembered in Unitarian annals as that 
of a layman of stainless reputation, of large-hearted 
generosity, and of intelligent loyalty to our undogmatlc 
faith. 

THE MEADV1LLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 

The Conference has heard with great satisfaction of 
the efforts that have been made for the further endow- 
ment of the Meadville Theological School, and they 
cordially indorse and recommend the proposal to raise 
the full sum of 8150,000 for this object, and hereby 
appoint the committee now having the matter in charge 
to act in their behalf and urge on the work to a speedy 
completion. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Conference be ex- 
tended to the committee for their worn in raising 
£35.000 for the James Freeman Clarke Fund, and they 
be discharged from further service. 

THE UNITARIAN YEAR BOOK. 

Resolved, Thai it be recommended to the American 
Unitarian Association to refer annually the List of 
Ministers published in the Year Rook to the Committee 
on Fellowship for examination and revision. 

REVISION OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

The Business Committee reported as fol- 
lows with reference to the resolution intro- 



duced by Rev. £. B. Payne, concerning the 
amendment of the constitution and laws : — 

The Business Committee, to whom was referred the 
proposed amendments to the constitution, respectfully 
report that in its opinion there is not sufficient time left 
for the consideration of so Important a subject at the 
present session. The committee recommends that the 
whole subject of revision be referred to a committee of 
seven, to be appointed by the Chair; and that such 
committee be instructed to publish their report six 
months before the meeting of the next Conference, 
a copy of which shall be sent to every church. 

On motion it was voted to amend so as to 
read that the committee should be appointed 
by the Council instead of by the Chair. An 
amendment to this amendment, proposing to 
substitute the words "from the floor," was 
lost. It was then voted to refer the matter 
of revision to a committee of seven, to be 
appointed by the Council. 

AN INTERNATIONAL UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 

At the suggestion of the Business Com- 
mittee the following resolution was referred 
to the Council, with power to act : — 

Whereas the World's Columbian Exposition Auxiliary 
Is planning for the reception of representative bodies of 
the religious and educational forces of the world at 
Chicago during the Exposition, therefore be it Resolved, 
That the next meeting of the National Unitarian Confer- 
ence be held in Chicago during the Exposition in 1893. 
at such time as the Council may arrange with the local 
committees of the Auxiliary ; and that we further 
recommend that that session be made so far as possible 
an International Unitarian Conference, and tnat the 
co-operation of all foreign Unitarian organisations as 
well as of those at home be cordially invited. 

LITURGICAL SERVICE. 

The Business Committee reported that in 
its judgment it was inexpedient to act upon 
the two following resolutions which had 
been presented: — 

Resolved, That it is the conviction of this National Con- 
ference that the American Unitarian Association ought 
not to assume the risk and expense of publication of the 
proposed liturgy, nor to send out with Its implied author- 
ization an elaborated statement of religious opinion, even 
in the form of lltundcal exercises. 

Resolved, also, That the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion shall cease to publish any liturgical service with 
its own imprint. 

On motion it was voted that the subject 
of a liturgy should not be further considered 
by the Conference at this session. 



THURSDAY NIGHT. 

The last session of the Conference was 
called to order at 7.45 p.m. by Rev. Brooke 
Herford who had been 'appointed to take 
charge of the meeting. Addresses were 
made by Mr. Herford, Rev. Lyman Clark, 
Rev. Albert Walkley, Rev. John Snyder, 
Mr. Kitishima, and Rev. E. £. Hale, D.D. 

The Conference adjourned at 9.30 p.m. 



SERMON. 



THE WORD OF OUR GOD. 



BY REV. RICHARD A. ARMSTRONG OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 



Unitarians of America! 

The weight of the responsibility which you 
have laid upon me this day is almost more 
than I can bear. From you and from your 
fathers I have ever sought, from you and 
from your fathers I have ever drawn, many 
of the deeper and more enduring inspira- 
tions of my life. No religious writer has 
influenced me more profoundly than The- 
odore Parker. No fighter for freedom has 
built in my imagination so heroic an image 
as William Lloyd Garrison. The earliest 
recollections of my childhood are recollec- 
tions of men and women, champions of the 
slave, who visited my father's house. That 
stupendous conflict of yours lies at the root 
and nurtured the growth of my own passion- 
ate love of human liberty. Writers of your 
own, some of whom sit before me now, have 
long seemed to me the brightest and fresh- 
est preachers and singers of that glad, 
strong faith of the future to which I also 
across the waters have striven to give voice. 
I have preached the things which you have 
taught me. Boston has been to me a Mecca 
to which I have dreamed through the long 
years of some day making pilgrimage. 
And now it seems strange indeed to me 
that I, who have been your pupil, who from 
afar have admired your bold, free words, 
your strong and generous achievement, am 
to speak to you, to preach to you, to utter to 
you, fathers and brethren in God, the 
initial word of this great and potent Con- 
ference. 

And asking myself in what manner I 
might least inadequately discharge the task 



which you have laid on me, what I had to 
give which could be of any worth, I an- 
swered that in the counsels of the Spirit a 
man does best to give himself. Any other 
gift whatever is second-hand. But this at 
least is first-hand and authentic. A man 
may know well that his spiritual life is 
feeble, that it is stained with sin. But this 
is certain : he can give his fellows no other 
thing which has so good a chance of helping 
here one and there another in the fight and 
mystery of life as the truth which has been 
central to him, which in him has lived and 
wrought, which has had power over him and 
moulded him, accompanied him as a gentle 
light or sounded in him as a still voice in 
quiet times, and in moments of crisis 
burst into flaming fire or echoed through 
the chamber of his soul as the reverberant 
voice of the living God. 

And therefore, wholly without reference 
to any controversies which engage us at 
home in England, wholly without reference 
to any shades of difference in thought which 
may or may not exist among you here in 
America, I ask leave to tell you what 
have grown to me to be the central, vital, 
vitalizing truths, impelling to speech and 
toil, and in what manner in the process of 
the years these truths have thus seized and 
held me. 

And because I believe, as no man whose 
belief is strenuous can help believing, that 
the truths which have been and are to me 
central and vitalizing have been true from the 
first and shall be to the last, are indeed part 
of the abiding truth of God, I take for my 
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text and motto that cry of faith which rang 
from the mouth of the sublimest prophet of 
the older time, — 

"The word of our God shall stand for- 
ever." 

"All flesh is grass, and all the goodliness 
thereof is as the flower of the field: the 
grass wi there th, the flower fadeth : because 
the breath of the Lord bloweth upon it: 
surely the people is grass. The grass 
withereth, the flower fadeth : but (he word 
of our God shall itand jorever." 

I was brought up in that brave Unita- 
rianism of the older school which stood firm 
as a rock against the current theology of 
the churches. My father had abandoned 
brilliant prospects in the Established 
Church, and friendships far dearer to him 
than brilliant prospects, to give himself in 
patient obscurity to a Unitarian ministry. 
He found his Unitarianism clear and lucid 
in the Bible. Historians and prophets, 
evangelists and apostles, seemed to him 
with one voice to declare the unqualified 
unity of God. The New Testament seemed 
to him in all its documents to concur in de- 
claring Christ a pure man indeed, yet ushered 
into the world and passing out of it with 
miraculous accompaniment, and throughout 
his ministry master of the wind and storm. 
The Bible seemed to him a book self-consist- 
ent from first to last, and inspired by 
special act of God with the essential truth 
which could save men's souls alive. Chris- 
tianity seemed to him not only fairer and 
truer than any other faith that ever held the 
heart of man, but special, unique, endowed 
and secured with particular guarantees 
which set it altogether apart from all other 
movements of human thought or modes of 
seeking the face of God. 

But, if my earliest days were passed amid 
these mental influences, the moral atmos- 
phere of that long-ago home was one of pas- 
sionate love of freedom, generous devotion to 
the public good, intense desire for human 
progress, absolute allegiance to the cause of 
truth whithersoever it might lead. 

And through the college days and the 



days of earlier ministry those priceless 
moral influences, that inheritance not 
earned by me more precious than bushels of 
gold, remained with me. When new forms 
of thought were presented to me, they came 
to the son of one who himself had thought 
out and fought through his intellectual way. 
When the spirit of the age diffused its subtle 
alchemy about my mind, it touched the 
son of one who in his day had never held 
back from truth or encased himself in 
armor against the thinking of his time. 
And so, when in middle manhood I took 
stock of my intellectual and religious think- 
ing, I found subtle changes ; and it seemed 
to me that what I now thought stood nearer 
to the thought of God, had in it a diviner 
beauty and a more simple force, was more 
coherent, and therefore stronger to conquer 
the minds and hearts and consciences of 
men, than what I had thought, or thought I 
thought, in the earlier years gone by. 

It might have seemed to an onlooker that 
much had been lost, that my thinking had 
been a process of giving up, that I believed 
less than when in my youth I held by so 
many of the old ways. But to me it seemed 
and seems that the years had been years not 
of loss, but of gain, that it had all been one 
long process of growth and enlargement of 
belief, that I now believed much more, and 
believed it incomparably more luminously, 
consistently, and masterfully than in the 
olden days. 

I say to the on-looker it might have seemed 
that it had been a process of loss, this men- 
tal evolution of mine. Less by any one 
chain of reasoning than by the irresistible 
pressure of innumerable slight suggestions 
and gradual wearing of old habits of mind 
and growth of new, I had certainly ceased 
to believe that the Bible had any other in- 
spiration than that which its innumerable 
writers severally enjoyed in the degree in 
which they were pure of heart and truth- 
lovers and open to the touch of the Spirit on 
the human soul. I had ceased to believe 
that Jesus of Nazareth had any other guar- 
antee against intellectual error or moral de- 
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linquency than that of a genius nobly en- 
dowed from the hand of God, humbly, faith- 
fully, lovingly, recipient of every holy and 
enlightening influence which flowed upon 
his mind and spirit. I had ceased to be- 
lieve in the duality of the divine economy. 
I saw God educating man in one way and 
the same from the first day on which eyes 
of wonder looked up at the stars in heaven 
to this day, in which we measure and weigh 
and analyze those stars ; in one way and the 
same, in the case of those sons of the Orient 
who mused on the nature of being ere ever a 
Hebrew prophet had cried aloud, in the case 
of the gifted sons of Hellas, in the case of 
the psalmists and evangelists of Jewry, in 
the case of your Pilgrim Fathers, in the 
case of you and me, so far as we submit 
ourselves to the sacred influences that are 
about us now and here. The spheres of the 
natural and the supernatural had been grad- 
ually fusing themselves in my mind, inter- 
penetrating, commingling, putting off their 
differences, during the twenty years from 
my first early college crudities. It would 
not be wholly true to say that the natural 
had superseded the supernatural, or that 
the supernatural had superseded the natu- 
ral; but it would be more true to say 
the latter than the former. There has 
come to be to me a grandeur, a glory, a 
divinity, in the great sum of that which is, 
and in all its parts, which it had never been 
given me in like measure to perceive ; while 
I found in the Bible a particular inspiration, 
in Jesus a unique nature, in the story of 
Israel a story more immediately writ by 
God than that of Greece or Rome, of Eng- 
land or America. 

All this while the physical science of our 
time had been unfolding to me her won- 
drous tale. Not that I have ever been a 
technical student of natural history, but the 
splendid generalizations of our physicists 
and naturalists have had for me an enthrall- 
ing and entrancing interest. And I found 
and find, as I look out on the world in 
the light of all this new knowledge, a press- 
ure of God in, upon, consciousness every- 



where and always, surpassing any vividness 
of the God-presence in any particular miracle 
which legend or myth has ever alleged. 
My imagination is wholly taken captive by 
this stupendous revelation of the God-force 
which modern conceptions of the cosmos 
furnish. Here are we on this planet which, 
as we cross the broad seas, seems to us so 
vast; and, lo! we and our planet and our 
solar system are but as the small dust of the 
balance in the colossal scale of the worlds 
that are. Away past the furthest realms 
of thought expands the circle of the globes, 
and no man can put any bounds to the 
number of the stars and systems. Yet 
through the whole beats the one life-force 
which is God, controlling every molecule 
in the petal of an English daisy, in the 
meteoric ring of Saturn, in the remotest 
nebula that outskirts space, as though that 
molecule were the universe and all the rest 
a dream. And the drop of water is a world as 
perfect in its motions and cohesions as the 
uncounted company of glowing suns. Every- 
where the same patient, perfect, controlling 
energy, working in the same modes, moving 
along the like lines, vibrating with velocity 
which no man can follow, through spaces 
which no man can think whether for 
their magnitude or their minuteness, toward 
a purpose which was from the beginning 
and endures forever, — an energy holding 
the whole in hand and every microscopic 
part in an absolute order which is never 
broken. And, when I realize that this en- 
ergy is God, — for by no clear thinking can 
it be aught else, — God there holding the stars 
in their places, God here moving the sap 
along the leaf-veins of your shumacs and your 
maples, the one not great to him, nor the 
other small, each worked with the like un- 
broken amplitude of care, — then my soul is 
bowed down in wonder and again lifted up 
in a mighty flood of joy that God is here, 
that God is there, that everywhere God 
cares and God attends, that not the vastest 
things are vast beyond his domination, that 
not the tiniest things are small beyond his 
perfect love and care. 
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Truly, no old bard or poet, — not even that 
surpassing seer and prophet, who in the dim 
past saw so clearly into the light of God as 
to set down that sublimest creation-song 
which opens the Hebrew Scripture, — truly, 
no bard or poet of any age or land ever 
conceived so supreme a revelation of the 
Almighty God as that which we may read 
between the lines of any science primer in 
your common schools. Everywhere always 
this God-force energizing, with perfect mas- 
tery, in every shred and fibre of the uni- 
verse, holding the worlds compacted to- 
gether, carrying them down the corridors of 
space, yet drawing the life-sap into the vesi- 
cles of the violet, painting with lucent green 
or crimson each plume of the humming- 
bird in the forests of Brazil. Nay, where 
there seems stillness, everywhere always 
that stillness simply the balance of Titanic 
forces, each in its path an element of the 
might of God. You look up to pine-tops 
unstirred by a breath of wind, look round 
on hills whose giant forms bask motionless 
In the glowing sun, look down on waters 
which are the still mirror of cloudless skies ; 
and you know that even that hush of rest 
and peace is the equipoise of God-wielded 
forces, any one of which alone surpasses the 
hurricane or cataract in power. Nay, you 
hold in your hand a smooth, grey pebble, 
the very type, it seems, of inert passivity; 
and you know that unseen, unheard, unfelt 
by you, its atoms are thrilling with vibra- 
tions, myriads in a second, which alone hold 
its parts together and give it being. And 
there is no dear way of thinking open to 
the intellect of man but that it is God who 
all the while is moving each particular atom 
to and fro upon its path, has done so since 
that far-off geologic past in which first the 
elements of that pebble drew together, will 
do so while ever earth, though dead and 
cold, moves through the galleries of space. 

And, when my spirit is full of this revela- 
tion of surpassing wonder, with a bound my 
heart leaps up to the recognition of the yet 
more glorious thing which it means besides. 
Here is the great God who moves through 



Orion and the Pleiades, who scatters the 
Milky Way athwart the heavens, who com- 
passes all the infinitude of space and himself 
is the sum of force that governs cosmos, — 
here is he caring for the tint on the lily's 
bloom, smoothing the feather on the robin's 
breast, readjusting the particles of the speck 
of carbon till it flashes as a diamond exult- 
ant in the light ; and I leap to the knowl- 
edge that, if he cares for these things and 
attends to them, much more must he have 
care and tendance for every conscious spirit 
that moves among the hills and plains. He 
cannot care for those, not care for these. In 
each molecule and atom of that physical 
universe he lives and moves and has his 
being, thereby sustaining theirs. But here 
are conscious monads: on this little ball 
of clay which he has given to you and me 
some fourteen hundred millions of them 
now to-day, and countless millions passed 
away somewhither, countless millions more 
to feel and love and pray in days to come ; 
and who knows what myriad myriads with 
usufruct of other estates whose light breaks 
on us on a starlight night? And, if that 
physical force which is God moves through, 
sustains, communes with each, smallest phys- 
ical atom of the whole, much more must 
that conscious energy which is God move 
through, sustain, commune with, these con- 
scious atoms, these several monads, which 
are you and I and our friend, and our 
brother far away, and angels in unknown 
worlds beyond the ken of vision. The even 
flow of the divine force through every ma- 
terial atom, which is the supreme revelation 
of physical science in our time, itself leads 
irresistibly on to the suggestion of the con- 
stant flow of spiritual energy in tactual com- 
munion with every spiritual monad that 
there is. It becomes but a question of 
opening the eyes of the soul, unstopping 
the ears of the inward spirit, to see and 
hear the God who in us also surely lives 
and moves and has his being, thereby sus- 
taining ours. 

They say it is presumptuous to think 
that the great sum of energy which is God 
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can count it worth bis while to speak with 
me. But I know — for all science teaches 
me — that he holds it worth his while to 
work in the grain of sand. Can it be less 
worth the while of God to work in that 
monad of the spirit which thinks and loves 
and prays ? 

So that, as the physical atom is physically 
touched and held and thrilled by God, it is 
what we should expect that the conscious 
monad no less should be consciously touched 
and held and thrilled by God. And I take 
up the Bibles of the world, and prophet 
after prophet cries, and psalmist after 
psalmist sings, that so, indeed, he has found 
it, that therein is the divine sonship of man, 
therein the assurance of eternal life. 

I trust I do not seem to you to be wasting 
this precious hour to which you have called 
me by talking empty philosophy. I am 
saying the very thing which to me of all 
others has 'been central, vital. The scien- 
tific account of the world-sustaining energy 
has been the one thing which has given to 
me confidence, a priori, in that spiritual 
apprehensibility of God which is the essence 
and core of religion, the essence and core, 
above all, of the religion of Jesus of Naza- 
reth. 

And so, when I turn the olden page and 
read, "The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 
want," I know that that brother in that rude 
time had felt the divine arms fold him, 
heard the divine voice whisper comfort in 
his ear. When another chants to me, "Like 
as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him," I know that in 
his trouble he had felt the divine pity dis- 
tilling through his soul, and known it for the 
touch of the living God. And I perceive 
how this word of our God has stood from 
then till now ; and I know well that it shall 
stand forever. 

This supreme fact of the communion of 
not the wise mau only, but the lowly woman 
and the little child with God, and God's 
communion with him or her, in actual, 
conscious converse, heart to heart, spirit to 
spirit, commingling like the penetration of 



the physical forces through the fibre of the 
outward world, has more and more seemed 
to me the central thing in religion, the all 
in all, the eternal verity in which rests and 
stands all else that is of worth in spiritual 
truth. God knows I have not loved the Bible 
less, nor admired less fervidly its men of re- 
nown and might, nor been less drawn by the 
pleading word and eyes of Christ, as this 
great master fact has penetrated me and be- 
come to me religion. But all these things — 
these books and men, these hymns and histo- 
ries — have held in my mind their worth as 
so many confirmations of the central, vital 
truth of the fellowship of man and God; 
and they have taken place in the secondary 
rank before the blaze of the central truth, 
like planets circling round a central sun 
and drawing from it all their light and 
fire. 

This, I say, has been and is to me re- 
ligion ; and I say it with no disparagement 
to other truths which have given comfort, 
strength, or joy to my brethren or to me. 
Because I praise the sun, I do not, therefore, 
disparage the moon and planets. But there 
is one other fact besides that appears to me 
central for us, and has impressed me by 
its momentous significance, though a fact 
rather in the realm of ethics than of pure 
religion. 

Science, which has taught us, as I have 
said, so much of the universal force which 
penetrates and permeates all the physical 
worlds, has taught us, also, that, while that 
force sustains the giant mountains in their 
places, and protects the most delicate fabrics 
of the rosebud or the snowflake, it is in its 
despotism unqualified and absolute. There 
is neither obedience nor disobedience to it, 
for it offers and permits no choice. The 
star cannot say, I will stand still on my 
course, or decline to speed its beams through 
space. The great hill cannot say, I will lay 
me flat and be a plain, nor the plain, I will 
rise up and be a hill. The raindrop cannot 
say, I will not fall, nor the snow on the 
crest of the cliff, I will not melt. The oak 
cannot say, I will bear no leaves, nor the 
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pine refuse to bend before the wind. The 
like ueeesaity appears to pervade all ranks 
of the conscious world as well, — all ranks 
known to us save one. The lion does not 
ootiHlder whether he will appease his hunger, 
nor our English swallow whether, as the 
days grow chill, she will set her wings for 
the sunny South. The instincts which 
prompt to seek for food or shelter rule 
brute and bird with a chain of no less 
iinjM;rioii8 necessity than that which binds 
the rocks together or sways the seas in tidal 
ebb and flow. But one order of conscious 
being— our own — stands here, in the midst 
of iron law, gifted with the majesty of 
olioica. In all the higher things, in all the 
things outside mere animal function, we 
limn Htaml here trusted of God. He coun- 
huls, persuades, commands, but does not 
coin | hi I. The mystery of free choice is ours. 
it oil Hays to each of us, as he rises into 
conscious humanity: "Come, help me. Thou 
art my friend, my son. Come, help me 
mould the world. I set before thee good 
and evil. Take to thy self purpose to be 
my helper in the weaving of the ages." 
Truly, a marvellous thing is this: as an 
island lilting its head above a boundless 
&ea is (Mich free human will which God has 
t>ut in the midst of the wide ocean of neces- 
sity. The currents of that ocean do not 
»weep it along. They beat against its shores, 
and its crags stand grey and hoary in defi- 
unee of the storm. Past me sweep the forces 
of tht) universe, and I stand up created of 
Gnd, able to say, "I will" or "I will not." 
There is no majesty of forest tree, or tower- 
ing mountain, or vastest panoply of stars, 
that can compare with this, — the majesty of 
a human will which can choose the right 
amid all the sweeping tempest of the wrong. 
Teach your young men what is their heri- 
tage. Each one is a son of God no less than 
the Xazaveue himself, an elect being en- 
dowed with this gift of self-determination, 
which, of beings known to him, he shares 
only with his brethren and with God. For 
the gooii or for the evil he can make his 
choice. At every moment of his life he can 



lift up his hand and clasp the hand of God, 
or he can stoop and defile his hand with the 
gross things of the earth. The star cannot 
choose but shine in heaven. The dead leaf 
cannot choose but be trampled in the mud. 
But he can light the lamp of his soul and 
shine out over a sinful world, or he can lay 
his heart in the mire and befoul himself 
with sin. Teach your young men and 
maidens how in them are commingled two 
elements of being, that which is theirs as 
spiritual kin of God, that which is theirs as 
distant progeny of prehuman forms of life. 
And between those two on the arena of 
each man's being there is a conflict to the 
death. The spiritual must overcome the 
fleshly, or the fleshly must slay the spiritual. 
And God determines this not for any of ust 
but gives us power of prayer and love and 
will, and then bids us determine it each 
man for himself. It is the age-long conflict 
from the primeval day when first the dim 
promptings of a conscience stirred in man 
to the day that shall be when over the 
broad earth the spirit shall have overcome 
the flesh. And each bright-eyed boy and 
maid is called by inalienable inheritance to 
share in the long combat for self and for 
mankind. 

There, then, brothers and sisters of this 
newer land, you have what I am moved to 
declare to you. I might have dwelt on more 
novel things. I might have discussed many 
an absorbing question of particular moral or 
theological significance. I have my convic- 
tions on those things, — convictions which 
are dear to me, and on which I love to 
dwell. But, called for one single hour of 
my life to speak to the Unitarians of 
America, I have been moved to speak only 
on those two things which seem to me 
supreme. No small portion of the higher — 
though not in my view the highest — litera- 
ture of our time is engaged directly or by 
implication in making against these two 
convictions in the minds of men, — that of 
communion with God in prayer, that of the 
reality of moral choice. Much of the thought 
of our time — second-rate thought, I hold, 
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but of the highest grade of the second-rate — 
cuts clean against them. This thought is 
stealing over many a pure and ingenuous 
mind. Therefore, it behoves that preacher 
who holds these things supreme, holds the 
conflict for or against their truth to be a 
battle of life and death, to press them with 
all such power as God may give him on the 
thoughtful and earnest among his fellow- 
men. And I so hold. These, I believe, are 
the two poles of that word of our God 
which has stood, shall stand forever, — the 
fellowship of man with God in prayer, the 
moral choice given by God to man. All 
else is but the particular application or the 
partial explication of those two facts. They 
belong together. They are joined together 
of God, and no man can put them asunder. 
If the communion in prayer be forgotten, 
the moral warfare will soon cease to be 
strenuous, and the life of man will decline 
to the mere drift before instinct and passion 
which marks the brutes. If the moral war- 
fare be relaxed, the communion in prayer 
will soon die out, and posterity will look 
back on it with supercilious interest as the 
last pretty superstition in the story of the 
race. But, if we cleave to both, then more 
and more will the human race come to be 
that which was the far purpose of God, 
when he said, "Let us make man in our 
image." 

And in whatever garb you dress it, amid 
whatever phases of ecclesiasticism, accom- 
panied by whatever particular theological 
conceptions, this is the word of God which 
you Unitarians of America are preaching and 
are called to preach over this broad new 
world of yours. I take it, your advantage 
over other ecclesiastical bodies in this coun- 



try lies in this : that you are free, first, from 
such prejudices of theology or tradition as 
could dim your own vision of the central 
word of God ; that you are free, secondly, 
from all such bonds or pledges or other 
hindrance as could hold you back from the 
setting of it forth in naked plainness when 
discerned. I love that old mother-land of 
yours to which I belong. I am flesh of her 
flesh and bone of her bone. There, and 
there alone, I wish to do my work, to say 
my word, to lift up my voice and live my 
life for God and righteousness. It is her 
problems that I want to help to solve. But 
I could find it in my heart to envy you 
whose heritage is cast in other places. I 
feel the swelling of your hearts as your 
noble poet —alas! now silenced — sings to 
you,— 

"Oar country hath a gospel of her own 

To preach and practise before all the world, — 

The freedom and divinity of man, 

The glorious claims of human brotherhood, 

And the soul's fealty to none but God." 

I can conceive no more glorious inspiration 
than to stand, as you stand, free preachers 
of a free gospel in this broad land in which 
we read the promise of the greatest and 
happiest and noblest that mankind shall be, 
to stand, as you stand, heralds to America 
of the everlasting gospel of the living 
God. 

In your preaching and your teaching, in 
your prayer and in your labor, in your joy 
and in your sorrow, may the Lord bless you 
and keep you; the Lord make his face to 
shine upon you, and be gracious unto you ; 
the Lord lift up the light of his countenance 
upon you, and give you peace ! 
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Ladies and Gentlemen : — 

I confess some little diffidence in finding 
myself in this place; for, although I have 
had some experiences of political conventions 
in this hall, I fear that I must call myself 
too much a stranger to a religious assembly. 
The word "religious" may, however, be ill 
chosen ; for I have heard that Unitarians are 
altogether given over to "mere morality." 
But I have not been dismayed by hearing 
it, for I know of no Church or State that has 
been harmed by it; and it has sometimes 
seemed to me that both Church and State 
might be greatly benefited by a little more 
mere morality. But I throw myself upon 
your charitable forbearance. Bred a Unita- 
rian, I have been always accustomed to 
great freedom of thought and speech ; and I 
am confident that the parliamentary rules of 
a Unitarian conference, however they may 
restrict in the interest of others the excur- 
sions of our speech in length, yet will never 
constrain what Roger Williams called soul 
liberty, which is the distinctive glory of the 
Unitarian name. 

My first duty, after thanking you, as I 
most cordially do, for assigning me to this 
place and welcoming you to the opening of 
this auspicious and promising congress, is to 
recall your thoughts for a moment to the 
distinguished man in whose place I stand, 
the late President of this Conference, Mr. 
Justice Miller of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Every church gladly decorates itself with 
the names of its great confessors. Every 
party and every cause is strong in the gen- 
ius, in the renown and the service of its rep- 
resentatives. And the liberal religious spirit 
of this country finds its happiest illustration 



in the good and great men who have borne 
its name, in the great movements of progress 
and reform, social, moral, religious, with 
which it is identified, and with that constant 
extension of the spirit of religious liberty 
which universally prevails. I know that 
these are facts of which it is constantly said 
that we are most aggressively conscious and 
most painfully unwilling to forget. Why 
should we forget them? England remem- 
bers always with pride that Alfred, Shak- 
spere, Newton, Howard, were Englishmen. 
Never does American patriotism tire of tell- 
ing the story of Washington, nor any land 
the traditions of its heroes and of its heroic 
days. Tell me why should not Unitarian- 
ism point to its illustrious confessors, and 
say, These are my interpreters, these are my 
children ? Why should it not point to great 
public service, to noble character, to right- 
eous lives, and say, If these are the fruits of 
heterodoxy, so much the worse for ortho- 
doxy? I like to think that Mr. Justice 
Miller was a Unitarian, not because of any 
theological or ecclesiastical views that he 
may have held, — for I do not know what they 
were, — nor for any sectarian or denomina- 
tional pride that I feel, — for I am not con- 
scious of any, — but the association of his 
name, the association of the life, the charac- 
ter, and career of an eminent public magis- 
trate and a constitutional jurist rivalled 
only by John Marshall, commends to public 
sympathy and intelligence the truth that 
Christianity is less to be considered an or- 
thodox doctrine than a righteous life. 

It is always an interesting question, and 
one upon which the reports and debates of 
this Conference will undoubtedly throw a 
great deal of light, whether the number of 
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Unitarian societies in this country increases 
proportionately with the increase of popu- 
lation. I confess for myself that is a less 
important and less interesting question than 
the other: whether the spirit of Christian- 
ity, the spirit, that is to say, of love, of fra- 
ternity, of brotherhood, and religious liberty, 
is — as I think— -constantly advancing. This 
last question is one which obviously cannot 
be answered in any very definite or detailed 
manner. It is not answered by counting all 
the churches and the communicants, all the 
preachers and the converts, of all the various 
denominations in the country, as indeed they 
are counted in the annual census. You may 
always enumerate in any community those 
who cry, "Lord, Lord" ; but who shall esti- 
mate in numbers the great host of those 
who do the will of the Father ? I am very 
sure that the increase in the number of Uni- 
tarian societies in the country is an indica- 
tion of the deepening and extension of this 
spirit For, although these societies may 
differ widely theologically and ecclesias- 
tically, although they may not be bound by 
any common creed or profession, yet I sup- 
pose they do all cherish and faithfully in- 
culcate the common faith at which I have 
hinted, — that the essential point of the teach- 
ing of Christ was less a theory of the divine 
nature, of the divine operation in the uni- 
verse, than it is a body of rules for righteous 
living. 

If conscience be the voice of God in our 
souls, I feel very sure, if I may judge your 
promptings by mine, that it does not exhort 
us to believe nine or thirty-nine or thirty- 
nine hundred articles. It exhorts us to do 
this because it is right, and not to do that 
because it is wrong. 

A great many years ago, when my kindly 
friend, the successor of your old Dr. Hop- 
kins, in his pulpit said to me, "My friend, 
all that you need to make sure of heaven is 
a good dogma," it seemed to me that he 
might as wisely have said, "All that you 
need to save your soul is a correct pronun- 
ciation of the word 'shibboleth.' " I should 
be very little interested in this Conference 



if it were designed to draw more distinctly 
the lines or to build more firmly and strongly 
the walls of denominational difference. The 
other day Robert Collyer preached a Unita- 
rian sermon in a Congregational Orthodox 
community of upright, industrious Amer- 
ican men and women, in a community, so 
far as I know, where no Unitarian sermon 
was ever heard before, except one that I had 
myself the pleasure of reading, — a sermon of 
James Freeman Clarke's. And, while my 
friend Mr. Collyer was obliged to betake 
himself to the town hall to preach his ser- 
mon, I was invited into the pulpit of the 
Congregational church to read mine. And 
the only explanation I can give is found in 
some old saying about a certain class of 
people rushing in "where angels fear to 
tread." I have never seen, however, what 
to my mind was a more truly Unitarian 
spectacle than the preaching of this sermon 
of Mr. Collyer's. The hall was even more 
crowded than the one in which we are now 
assembled, if that were possible. And in 
front of all, standing upon the seat of the 
pew to be seen of all men and directing the 
singing of the hymns that we sung from the 
Congregational hymn-book, stood the pastor 
of the Congregational church. It was not 
surprising that a day or two afterward one 
of his neighbors said, "Well, Mr. Collyer, 
this morning we are all Unitarians." And 
why not? They had not heard it said in 
that sermon, "You must believe as I believe 
or be damned." They had heard only that 
they must love mercy, do justly, walk hum- 
bly; they must cast out of their lives evil 
passions and appetites, and fill them full to 
overflowing with the beauty of holiness. 
The same qualities of human nature that 
make parties in politics make in religious 
thought sects, denominations, creeds, and 
churches. But as in politics wise men are 
apt to see that party spirit leads to excess, 
and is therefore to be restrained rather 
than exasperated, so in our religious devel- 
opment sectarian feeling always tends to 
bigotry, intolerance, hatred, to the fires of 
the Inquisition, to the desolation of the 
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Thirty Years* War, to the censures, the re- 
bukes, the disciplines, the excommunica- 
tions of bishops and of synods and of all 
ecclesiastical authorities. But our duty, the 
duty of all good men and of all good women, 
is something else than that. It is not toler- 
ance. No human soul may tolerate another. 
Aroturus in the heavens does not tolerate 
Orion or the Pleiades. They all shine there 
by the same celestial light. Our duty is 
not to cultivate tolerance, but that spirit of 
universal love, of charity, of liberty, in 
|H>Utios t in society, in religion, in practical 
charity. It is to hear, in the words of an- 



other, of our brother lately dead, whose 
name will be always one of our precious pos- 
sessions, — to hear in the words of Lowell, 
in "Sir Launfal," the words of the Master 
himself : — 

"The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 

In whateo we share with another's need ; 

Not what we give, but what we share, — 

For the gift without the giver is bare ; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, — 

Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me." 

May this be the spirit of our Conference as 
it is the spirit of the Unitarian communion 1 



REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 



Br HEV. BROOKE HERFORD, D.D., CHAIRMAN. 



The function of this Conference is, by its 
constitution, purely advisory. Its executive 
agencies are the existing institutions of our 
churches. The office of your Council si, 
therefore, simply to review the condition of 
things around us, and the doings and needs 
of our own various agencies, so that our de- 
liberations may be wise and practical, tend- 
ing to strong, united, consecrated action. 

As we thus look around us and within, 
the key-note of our condition is slow, pa- 
tient progress, but always progress. This 
has been the note of the past two years, and 
will probably have to be for many years to 
come. People do not become Unitarians in 
battalions. It takes thought to work clear 
of the misbeliefs and confusions of the past, 
and thought is of the single mind. But 
though it be only by ones, our brotherhood 
keeps growing. Slowly, but steadily, in 
many quarters the light increases. It is just 
a quarter of a century since in the first of 
these Annual Reports your Council looked 
out upon the world in the light of that new 
confidence in Unitarianism which had just 
brought this National Conference into being. 
It is a different religious world upon which 
we look to-day. And, if it is not yet fulfill- 
ing all our hope, it is at least justifying it. 

We look to Transylvania, the most an- 
cient home of our organized faith, the seat 
of a Unitarianism which from the time of 
the Reformation has kept alive the light of 
pure Christianity in Central Europe. Three 
centuries ago Unitarianism had made way 
until in Transylvania it had four hundred 
churches, and in Hungary proper forty. 
Then came the terrible persecutions, in 
which Catholic and Calvinist joined hands, 
and by which the Unitarian Church of 
Poland was absolutely stamped out. Those 



persecutions, continued generation after 
generation, reduced the four hundred 
churches of Transylvania to one hundred, 
while of the forty in Hungary not a single 
church was left. It is one of the hopeful 
landmarks of this year that a few months 
ago, after some years of missionary work, a 
stately Unitarian church has been built and 
opened in the very Hungarian capital, Buda- 
Pesth; while the churches in Transylvania 
are constantly improving in numbers and in 
work. Your Council hope that at a future 
meeting the noble Bishop Ferencz — the head 
of this Unitarian Church of Central Europe 
— may be welcomed to this Conference. 

Turning to our sister churches in Eng- 
land, we find signs of activity and progress, 
which are, perhaps, more evident to out- 
siders than to themselves. Our English 
brethren — one of whose foremost preachers 
we rejoice to welcome on this occasion — 
have to fight their battle under a disad- 
vantage of which we know nothing, from 
the social influence of the Established 
Church ; and at their recent National Con- 
ference one of the leading topics announced 
was: Why does not Unitarianism make 
more progress? Yet the large element of 
laboring and artisan life in our English 
churches, and the many strong parishes 
almost entirely composed of that element, 
show that, in preaching the gospel so that 
the "common people" may "hear it gladly," 
our English brethren have made a most 
important gain; and the best comment 
upon the self-criticism of their recent Con- 
ference is the fact that that Conference it- 
self was not only admirable in spirit and 
organization, but was one of the largest 
Unitarian gatherings ever held since the day 
of Pentecost. 
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Turning for a moment to those foreign 
countries in which we have some more direct 
missionary interest, we look first to Japan. 
We sent our first mission to Japan only in 
answer to repeated appeals from leading 
Japanese themselves, and found there such 
an immediate interest in liberal Christianity 
as made it impossible to do anything but 
go forward. Since that time the whole 
mission work in Japan has suffered from a 
strong anti-foreign reaction. We believe 
that this reaction has touched our work less 
than that of others, because our agents have 
from the beginning respected and fostered 
national feeling, and abstained from the 
effort merely to plant branches of our 
Church there. But still the work of gather- 
ing worshipping societies on any basis is 
distinctly slower than it was. Perhaps the 
most important immediate result of our 
work is that it is curiously helping changes 
in the other missionary churches. Japan- 
ese native Christians are beginning to take 
the matter of faith and creed into their own 
hands, and claiming that they must not be 
tied to the traditional orthodoxies of the 
West. In view of this, and we think wisely, 
our agents, Mr. MacCauley and Mr. Law- 
rance, are working hand in hand with the 
Free German Protestants and with the Uni- 
versalist Mission. They feel strongly that 
it would be a mistake simply to add three 
Liberal sects to the already perplexing va- 
riety of Christian bodies, and that the true 
plan is to merge their work in one broad 
Christian liberalism. The more our lib- 
eral bodies can thus work together, the more 
really national will the work be, and the 
sooner will the Japanese be likely to take it 
into their own hands. 

Even in India, where the death of Rev. 
C. H. A. Dall seemed to leave our cause al- 
most without representation, new grounds 
for hope have curiously appeared. In two 
widely separated districts native Indian gen- 
tlemen of education have found themselves 
drawn right into Unitarianism, not by any 
missionary effort, simply by their own study 
of the Bible, and at first not even knowing 



what Unitarianism was; and the interest 
in it has taken hold of them with such 
force that it has already made them mis- 
sionaries in their own neighborhoods, and 
may be the beginning of a larger work. 
One of these is Akbar Masih, a lawyer at 
Banda, in the North-west Provinces: the 
other is Hajom Kissor Singh, of the Khaai 
hills, in Assam ; and to both of them your 
Council offer this word of cordial and broth- 
erly greeting. 

In fact, it seems as if the whole problem 
of foreign missions is gradually forcing it- 
self upon us. It may never be, perhaps, 
that we shall feel called to send forth bands 
of missionaries after the manner of the 
great missionary societies: still less would 
we, of any impulse of our own, interfere 
with the noble work which in many places 
those societies are doing. Our first and 
chief work must ever be in our own land. 
But, if it be indeed a word of purer Chris- 
tianity which is committed to us, there will 
surely open places in the great outside world 
also, where it must be spoken ; and, when 
such calls come, we must be willing to spare 
not only of our money, but of our best men 
to speak it 

From these more distant interests, how- 
ever, we turn to the religious interests of 
our own country and to the churches and 
work of our own immediate fellowship. It 
is not in boasting, but rather in humility, 
as in the presence of a great responsibility, 
that we have to say that never was the way 
for our work so open and the need for it 
so pressing. These two years have wit- 
nessed the breaking down here and there 
of the old exclusions which so long kept our 
fathers outside the recognized fellowship of 
Christian churches; and many utterances 
alike of truth and freedom, curious like 
echoes of our own, have sounded out from 
pulpit and press. Some, in sanguine hours, 
are tempted to cry that the kingdom of God 
is at hand, and to fancy that the need for 
our separate work and witness is passing 
away. Bat these signs of the times have, in 
reality, no such augury in them. 
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These instances of enlarging fellowship, 
these books of freer criticism, the promotion 
to honor of men noted for religious breadth, 
— all these illustrate the strength of individ- 
uals rather than the liberty of institutions. 
The strong swimmer may go against the 
current, but the river flows on much the 
same. Even as the days pass, illustrations 
of this force themselves upon us. We are 
rejoicing in the elevation to a bishopric in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of one of 
the noblest and broadest men in America; 
but let it not be forgotten that that same 
Church, at its latest triennial convention, 
made the reading of the Nicene Creed for 
the first time absolutely binding on its 
clergy, and that it has given — minorities, 
indeed, but minorities constantly increas- 
ing, in favor of a change of name to li The 
Church of America," — a change which, by 
its implication that other religious bodies 
are not churches, would be the most insolent 
step that any sect has ever attempted in this 
republic. Or, again, we have watched with 
sincerest sympathy the efforts of a group 1 
of freer men among our Congregation alist 
brethren to widen the old New England Or. 
thodoxy, both in the direction of larger hope 
for the dead and larger fellowship with the 
living. But it must also be remembered 
that at the recent International Conference 
of Congregationalists, when one of these 
men ventured a query as to the interchange 
of pulpits with Unitarians, the very query 
was howled down with a "No I" so over- 
whelming that the chairman simply said 
there was no question to put. For those 
who are thus trying to stand for broader 
ways we have, indeed, only respectful admi- 
ration. But it is a position only possible 
to the strongest men ; and, while we have no 
desire to question their personal consistency, 
we feel that we need, as a body, to empha- 
size to the world that the true place for free 
men is in a free church. 

Therefore it is that it presses upon us, 
with an ever-increasing responsibility, that 
our church life and work be such as to in- 
vite free men, such as to offer them a mani- 



festly noble field of service, such as to stand 
worthily before the world, both for our free- 
dom and for the great truths to which that 
freedom has led. We want to see buildings 
stately and enduring, services dignified and 
beautiful, a ministry at once scholarly and 
devout, and organized activities worthy of 
those who feel that they have the seed- 
thoughts of the Church of the future. 

In this bird's-eye view of our opportuni- 
ties, a few needs call for special notice. 

One of the most important interests of 
our churches is the provision for training 
men for their ministry. The Cambridge 
Divinity School, to which we chiefly look, is 
not, indeed, ours in any exclusive sense. It 
is a free school of theology, as open to men 
of all churches as any part of the great uni- 
versity to which it belongs. Yet it is in a 
special sense ours, since it is our liberal 
churches alone that have dared to trust 
such a school, and to maintain and endow 
it as their staple and normal provision for 
the education of their ministers. Individual 
students may come, and do, from other 
bodies; but ours is the only body that 
frankly adopts it for its best theological 
training. How loyally it has been thus 
adopted and supported its present excellent 
condition can testify. For it no appeal has 
to be made except that those who thus sup- 
port it should point their sons and all our 
younger race more earnestly to the noble 
life-work which opens through its doors. 
Where special appeal has still to be made 
in this matter of ministerial education is 
for our other training school at Meadville. 
Our Meadville School is not, like Cambridge, 
in the very centre of all educational interest. 
It is hidden from public observation in a 
remote corner of Pennsylvania. Its good 
work, its great needs, the personal devoted- 
ness with which a few untiring friends have 
tried to meet those needs, are hardly noticed. 
Yet Meadville has done good work in the 
past, and is doing better work than ever in 
the present. Since the last Conference 
Meadville has been almost reconstructed. 
Its venerable principal, Dr. Livermore, has 
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retired, full of years and honor. Two new 
professors of high scholarship have been 
appointed, and the whole management is 
thoroughly strong and healthy. All that it 
needs now is to be set upon its feet finan- 
cially. For this it requires 8150,000 endow- 
ment. This requirement was recognized 
and sanctioned by the last Conference ; but, 
even though part of it was asked for as a 
memorial of our sainted Freeman Clarke, 
the subscription lags. This is one of the 
most pressing works at present before our 
churches. 

Not the most pressing, however. The 
most urgent concern of this Conference is 
the adequate support of that central organi- 
zation which is especially its executive arm, 
— the American Unitarian Association. It 
is upon this Association that comes almost 
the whole general work of our denomina- 
tion,— the aiding of weak parishes, the or- 
ganization of our missionary efforts, the 
fostering of new churches, the supplying of 
books and tracts, and every other need of a 
growing religious body. Do our people re- 
alize how steadily this growth is increasing, 
and with it the absolute necessity for larger 
means? Here are a few of the facts. I 
look to the earliest of our Year Books, — 
1846. In that year we had 248 churches. 
I look ten years later, — 1855, — and I find 
just 249. I look ten years later, again, — 
1865, — and there are 260,— an increase of 
twelve in the whole twenty years. But in 
that year, 1865, this Conference was formed ; 
and in the succeeding twenty years I find 
the number increased to 378 in 1885, — just 
six a year. Good; but there is better to 
come. Look at the increase of these past 
two years. In 1889, at Philadelphia, Secre- 
tary Reynolds said that, if our work went 
on as it was then doing, our workers might 
have forty new churches to show in these 
two years ; and Dr. Hale said they ought not 
to show their faces here to-day unless they 
could report an increase of fifty. The two 
years have gone. The returns from our 
agents are in, and the number of our new 
churches is sixty-one. I know that this 



progressive increase is not yet anything 
to make us proud, but it is something to 
make us confident ; and it ought to arouse a 
great increase of liberality in our contribu- 
tions to the society which has to meet and 
help this growth. To meet it, we say. For 
it is literally that. This increasing work, 
these new churches needing help through 
their first struggling years, — these do not 
come of any restless feeling out for more to 
do on the part of the Association. They come 
from local movements, here in scattered 
towns, here in great growing cities, groups 
of people uniting together, resolving that 
they must have a liberal church, and sending 
to the Association for advice, and by and by, 
it may be in their initial period, for some 
help. It is not work that we have sought, 
but that has sought us, and keeps seeking 
us more and more. But, while the work of 
the Association thus advances by "leaps and 
bounds," its income only advances at a snail's 
pace. The Council calls upon the churches, 
as their first and most pressing duty, to 
face this matter in straight business fashion, 
and to increase the income of the American 
Unitarian Association from the $55,000 at 
which it now stands to at least $80,000, the 
smallest amount by which even the barest 
necessities of our work can be met 

A few words should be said of the Church 
Building Loan Fund, the special child of this 
Conference, though since put under partial 
charge of the Association. The Loan Fund 
was started at Saratoga, at the Conference 
of 1884, with a subscription of nearly $20,- 
000, to which the Association added $25,000. 
Various gifts from the churches have kept 
adding to this, and during the past year it 
has been further increased by one munificent 
gift from an anonymous friend of $20,000. 
The whole fund now amounts to one hun- 
dred thousand dollars; but, large as this 
seems compared with its modest beginning, 
it is already all in use or promised, and still 
the need keeps growing. It is a need which 
should be amply met. Every dollar that is 
loaned by this fund really means three 
dollars raised by the places helped, and, 
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after doing this work, comes back to be 
loaned out again. The aid it gives is thus 
not a gift, but calls forth the gifts of others ; 
and there is no way in which our wealthy 
laity could more effectively help on our 
church extension than by enlarging this 
fund so as to enable it to meet the ever 
growing need of these new churches which 
are springing up all over the land. 

There are several other subjects which need 
attending to for the full welfare of our work. 

The need of better provision for the edu- 
cation of our Unitarian youth is one of 
these. "Where shall we send our boys?" 
is one of the questions of the day. The 
best of the old-fashioned "academies," in- 
deed, are in fairly liberal hands; but the 
best of the large new schools modelled on 
the type of Rugby and the great public 
schools of England are in the hands of 
Episcopalians, mostly of Episcopalians who 
unhesitatingly use them for proselyting pur- 
poses. We want a good public school of 
the highest class, which may take, for the 
years before college, the position of breadth 
and catholicity which among colleges is oc- 
cupied by Harvard. This is not anything 
which can be carried out by denominational 
machinery. It needs a live, consecrated man 
to plan and initiate it, and large means placed 
at his disposal by private enterprise and faith. 

So much has been said and written of 
late about the need of a high-class, scholarly 
Review that it is not necessary for your 
Council to dwell at any length upon it. In- 
deed, in these days, when the newest criti- 
cism finds its home alongside the oldest 
Orthodoxy, there is hardly the same necessity 
for any special organ of liberal thought that 
there was in former days. Certainly, the 
time for a mere denominational Review 
is past. But we should gladly welcome 
some literary enterprise in that direction, of 
a frankly independent character, centring, 
if it might be, as has been suggested, in Cam- 
bridge, and supported by the personal enter- 
prise and liberality which alone could give 
it a chance of success. 

It only remains to say that in making 



arrangements for the present meeting your 
Council have desired to leave more oppor- 
tunity for the free discussion of our own 
working problems as a Church. With this 
object in view, they have allotted the main 
part of each morning session to reports and 
recommendations touching church extension, 
the need (upon which they have asked Rev* 
A. Woodbury to report) of some changes 
in the working of our Committees of 
Fellowship, and various special subjects of 
denominational interest. At the same time 
they recognize the duty of every religious 
body to look beyond itself to the great re. 
ligious and social questions of the day ; and 
so they have arranged for these mornings to 
close with an essay of larger scope. One of 
these they have asked of one of our younger 
scholars— Rev. W. W. Fenn— on "The 
Bible in Theology"; while, for the social 
topic, they have chosen one which has not 
yet come before our Conference, but which 
is of the very first importance alike to the 
nation, the church, and the home ; and upon 
this subject of "Marriage and Divorce" they 
think themselves fortunate in securing the 
guidance of one whose national reputation 
on questions of social economy has been 
won by the most close and accurate study. 
And now it is for the Conference to con- 
sider all these things, and, where needed, to 
urge them forward into fitting action. 
Every year enables us thus to go forward 
with stronger and more confident tread. 
Never were we, as a body of churches, more 
capable of doing whatever should be done. 
Our days of paralyzing controversy lie in 
the past. Our moods of self-criticism lie 
also behind us, though not so far behind. 
Our churches are more united than ever 
before, they are better organized than ever 
before. It is a more open world than ever 
before to which we have to speak our word. 
"Slow, patient progress" was the key-note 
with which this report began. Progress, 
slow still it may be, and patient, but prog- 
ress ever, is the final word with which 
the Council submits these recommendations 
to the churches. 



REPORT OF THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 



BY REV. GRINDALL REYNOLDS, SECRETARY. 



My task is a far simpler one than that of 
my friend, the Chairman of the Council. 
It is to call your attention to the working 
side of our American denominational life, — 
to state, in briefest phrase, what we have 
done, what our prospects are, what our 
needs. 

Possibly, however, there is a preliminary 
consideration. Why should we desire to do 
any missionary work? For, on the one 
hand, will not the very process of enlarging 
our bounds tend to promote bigotry? And, 
on the other hand, can we not safely put 
the whole work of widening and lifting 
men's religious conceptions in charge of 
the liberal minds outside our borders? 
What do we say to such questions? For 
they are real questions. And, spoken or 
unspoken, they perceptibly benumb our 
zeal and decrease our liberality. Does the 
creation of new churches of our faith tend 
to increase bigotry ? Experience says, "No." 
American Unitarianism may be said to have 
been born in Boston. Has intolerance 
gained there a ranker growth ? Nay : from 
the moment the liberal churches took their 
distinctive position to this very hour divi- 
sions have steadily become less acrimonious, 
and men and women have more and more 
learned that divinest lesson, how to differ 
with Christian charity. And we may feel 
sure that wherever, in hamlet or metropo- 
lis, a liberal church does its proper work, 
a wider tolerance will be one of its fruits. 
But has not the time come when we can 
safely and wisely hand our work over to 
others? Nobody is more entitled to our 
respect than a broad-minded thinker out- 
side our lines, who is seeking to shake off 
the chains of old tradition, and to see the 



truth just as it appears in the light of 
modern knowledge at the bar of unbiassed 
reason. Such persons are doing a great 
good work. But it is not from the same 
position as our work, and it does not meet 
the same want. And, if it was in all re- 
spects the same work, think of our body, 
heir of the spiritual freedom the fathers 
purchased, sitting still and doing nothing 
and attempting nothing for man's spiritual 
enfranchisement and man's spiritual eleva- 
tion. This mood of mind, which some of 
us cherish, has no genuine foundations. A 
Christian body, to be Christian at all, must 
work with the light it has, with the ability 
which is given it, in the places where it is 
needed. 

We come back to our proper subject, 
What work has our religious body done? 
I give only the broad outlines. Our local 
superintendents will fill in the details. 
Five years ago the National Conference 
met in Saratoga. In those five years what 
has happened? At least one hundred and 
ten societies have come into being, as many 
as were added to our number in the whole 
of the first forty years of our separate exist- 
ence. Our tract circulation is ten times as 
great as it was in early periods, and all the 
time increases. The Japan Mission, with 
its great possibilities, is barely three years 
old. It sought us, not we it. Mr. Enapp, 
who with singular tact founded it, is here 
to tell its story. He has been obliged to 
leave the work ; but the presence in Japan 
of Mr. MacCauley, Mr. Lawrance, and three 
devoted teachers from Harvard is pledge 
that the work will not suffer. Turn now to 
work which is only indirectly in charge 
of the Association. As late as 1885 the 
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Church Building Loan Fund was organized. 
Already it has accumulated over one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and aided forty so- 
cieties to build houses of worship. The 
Montana Industrial School, where fifty Ind- 
ian children are taught the elements of 
intellectual knowledge and trained in the 
arts of civilized life, has in about the same 
period been firmly established. For some- 
thing over two years committees, partly 
from this Conference and partly from the 
Women's Alliance, have been seeking to 
secure a farther endowment for Meadville 
School. Already more than forty of the 
needed one hundred and fifty thousand 
have been obtained. Thus in every direc- 
tion there has been increased activity. The 
last five years have been our royal years. 
In width of plans, in breadth of interest, in 
amount and variety of accomplishment, we 
have none to compare with them. 

Has the future opportunities equal to 
those of the past ? Yes : more and greater 
ones. We are living in a period of intellect- 
ual and spiritual upheaval. Nothing stands 
to-day simply because it is old. To stand, 
it must have foundations of fact and reason 
under it. We may attribute this upheaval 
to what causes we will. We may assume 
much or little credit for it. Its existence 
and work are certain, and from it striking 
results have come. It is estimated, and the 
estimate is a moderate one, that twenty 
million of our people are alienated from, or 
indifferent to, the old forms of faith. This 
movement away from the old is not con- 
fined to our Saxon blood. It is shared by 
the Scandinavian race in all its branches. 
It has awakened a throb of sympathy in the 
stronghold of the Mormon. It has crossed 
the Pacific, and found a great people hunger- 
ing for bread of life. 

No wise person supposes that the whole 
of this vast body of the unchurched can 
now be reached by our word or by anybody's 
word. The larger part for the present feel 
only the joy of freedom, and are simply in- 
different to all forms of religion, rational or 
otherwise. In them spiritual hunger must 



remain dormant until the stress of life's 
deeper experiences shall call into activity 
a fresh religious faith, at once reasonable to 
satisfy the mind and strong to influence the 
life. 

But there are thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of the unchurched who are not 
indifferent. They crave religion. But it 
must be religion which both brain and heart 
approve. Here is our opportunity. Here 
is a field of work in which we interfere with 
no other religious body. It is from this 
class of people that the call for our tracts 
comes. It is from this same class — re-en- 
forced generally by some of our own chil- 
dren who have emigrated from the old 
homesteads—that we are chiefly to gather 
new churches. A careful observer says that 
he does not believe that there is a town 
of ten or fifteen thousand people in any part 
of the country where a church of our faith 
might not be gathered, and for the good of 
many souls now wandering in dry places. 
This is not so much an opportunity which 
has come, to us as a solemn duty which we, 
and we only, can perform. The time has 
not arrived for Unitarianism to die or to 
sleep, but the time for intensest life and 
action. The faithful fathers did not do all 
the work. Duties, wide, manifold, increas- 
ing with each new year, confront our body. 

What now is needed that we may not be 
disobedient to the heavenly message ? Real 
faith in the value of religious work for 
others. Real faith that rational religious 
convictions, wise methods of spiritual cult- 
ure, and noble inducements to right living 
are as needful to human beings as food and 
clothing or rich mental equipment. Real 
faith that we have some of this religious 
work committed to us which nobody can do 
as well as we. Do we cherish this faith in 
our hearts and always ? At best, are we not 
apt to believe only spasmodically, under the 
pressure of strong appeals ? If there is any 
one object more than another for which this 
Conference exists, it is to bear into the 
hearts of the thousands who gather here 
the sense of denominational responsibility 
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for good work. A religious picnic, in which 
we exchange thoughts and sympathies, is a 
good thing. We need not apologize for it. 
An assembly which comes to listen to lofty 
themes loftily treated is a good thing, too. 
We need not apologize for that, either. But 
to be charged full with the solemn sense of 
work to be done is to receive the great 
blessing. 

What, again, do we ask at your hands? 
Adequate financial support of your servant, 
the American Unitarian Association. Noth- 
ing can be more painful than the chronic 
position of the directors of that Association. 
On the one hand, they behold teeming op- 
portunities; on the other, scanty means. 
Each year they come together. They know 
that, however prudently they may administer 
funds, the gifts of our churches will not be 
likely to be equal to the needful appropria- 
tions. Then they go right on, trusting that 
the benefactions of the dead will fill the 
channels which the living permit to run dry. 
They must needs be men of faith. If their 
faith should fail, if they should attempt to 
cut our missionary garment according to 
the scanty pattern our churches furnish, 
incalculable injury would be the result. 
You cannot begin an enterprise and drop 
it, you cannot open a church and shut it, 
and at your convenience take up things 
where you left them. No such necessity 
should be laid upon any body of men. Leg- 
acies should be kept for times of great finan- 
cial pressure, sure to come. Our parishes 
should furnish, what they are amply able to 
do, the sum each year's work requires. 
Look at the facts. Last year our societies 
gave $55,000. We appropriated 980,000. 
A few parishes did probably all that they 
were able to do. Most could double their 
subscriptions. Some could increase them 
tenfold. If the two thousand men and 
women who attend our Conference could 
comprehend our providential position, their 
hearts would be so set on fire and their 
hands so strengthened that before the new 
year dawned all the funds needed to sustain 
the noble work which the providence of 



God and the need of man brings to our 
door would be collected. 

One other need. Menl So long as our 
divinity schools graduate only enough pupils 
to fill the pulpits made vacant by age and 
death, fill such pulpits they will. Why 
not ? An old parish is as well worth saving 
as a new one is creating. Tou may say, 
'Men come to us from other folds." Yes ; 
but generally they come at an age and with 
burdens which require more remuneration 
than immature societies can give. There is 
but one remedy. Make our divinity schools 
more attractive. Crowd them with conse- 
crated young men. A few years ago we 
largely increased the endowment of the un- 
sectarian school at Cambridge. It has paid. 
No better body of young men was ever 
added to our working force than she has 
since furnished. Do the same thing for 
our own child, — Meadville. She is near to 
other sources of supply. She can furnish a 
good education at a moderate cost. Seventy- 
five thousand dollars more than has already 
been collected will put her in a state of effi- 
ciency. Does it seem a great sum for more 
than four hundred churches, full of men 
and women whom God has prospered, to 
raise? 

Members of the Fourteenth National Con- 
ference, we bring to you a cheerful report ; 
for the last five years have been years of 
advance, and not of retrogression. But into 
that cheerfulness we put not one note of 
boastf ulness, but rather some touch of regret, 
if not impatience. Such a great path of 
usefulness opens before us, and we walk in 
it with such uncertain steps. Fellow-dele- 
gates, it is our privilege to fill our souls with 
a divine zeal to help man on his best side, 
and then to go home and communicate. If 
we and our successors do this, whosoever 
shall stand in my place ten years hence shall 
tell of an enlarged and enlarging kingdom 
of reason and truth, compared with whose 
broad bounds and wide outlook the little 
principality in which we dwell and take 
comfort to-day shall seem narrow, indeed. 



THE WOMEN'S NATIONAL ALLIANCE. 



BY MRS. EMILY A. FTFIELD. 



A Boston newspaper, commenting on the 
Unitarian meetings during the last Anni- 
versary Week, said, "There is no company 
of people who in proportion to their num- 
bers do so much among us for the improve- 
ment of society, and yet there is no body of 
Christian people who so persistently refuse 
to organize their efforts so as to make the 
most of them." 

Whether this is true of the denomination 
as a whole or not, for many years there had 
been growing up a feeling among the women 
that their own strength and energy were 
scattered, and that throughout the country 
a great force was wasted for lack of organ- 
ization. The spirit for practical missionary 
work had not been wanting in the women 
of our churches, and much benevolent and 
charitable work had been done; but close 
denominational connection and unity of pur- 
pose had never given a common impulse to 
their efforts. 

At the National Conference in 1878 a 
wise leader among the women suggested the 
idea that they should no longer attend the 
meetings simply as listeners and pleasure- 
seekers, but should take an active part, and 
urged that it was possible for them to join 
as a body in the work of stimulating de- 
nominational faith and work, and of spread- 
ing a knowledge of liberal Christianity 
wherever it was needed. A preliminary 
meeting was held and committees were ap- 
pointed, with the result that at the next 
meeting at Saratoga in 1880 the Women's 
Auxiliary Conference was successfully or- 
ganized. 

During the succeeding ten years a won- 
derful increase of womanly energy was man- 
ifested in every form of activity connected 
with the Unitarian denomination. The 



power of working harmoniously together had 
been fully demonstrated by the large and 
effective missionary organizations in other 
denominations; and from the time of the 
war women had shown a growing ability to» 
subordinate personal interests and to act to- 
gether for noble ends. The movement at 
Saratoga expressed the general desire for 
such association, and for the much needed 
stimulus which would thereby be given to 
the narrow and limited work of women in 
the churches. 

The first step was the attempt to form in 
each one of our churches throughout the 
country a woman's society to co-operate 
with the central society, which had its head- 
quarters in Boston, with a director in every 
conference of churches. Every Unitarian 
parish and every little group of women who 
cared for liberal principles were to form a 
branch, and each was to be brought as far 
as possible into closer relation with other 
branches, that mutual sympathy and aid 
might be given, and that distant and isolated 
churches and individuals might feel the 
companionship of friends and fellow-workers, 
though otherwise far separated. 

The first duty of each branch was to 
strengthen the church to which its members 
belonged, and the value of the Women's 
Conference in this direction soon became 
recognized. A conference of women to ex- 
change ideas and thoughts and experiences 
on the most vital topics, and to discuss and 
plan religious work, proved to be a power - 
and far-sighted ministers began to feel and 
acknowledge the advantage of an organized 
band of workers ready at hand to answer 
any call or take up any work presenting 
itself. Wherever such a conference was 
formed, there was an increase in every church 
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interest, benevolent and charitable as well as 
intellectual and religious, and the social life 
became invariably enlarged. 

Great help has come from religious study, 
in which each branch was expected to en- 
gage, not only for the religious improvement 
of the members themselves, but to enable 
them to gain and to give to others a com- 
prehensive knowledge of Unitarian beliefs 
upon which the life of the denomination is 
founded. These study classes were varied. 
Some pursued a course of reading under the 
guidance of the pastor or some chosen 
leader; others preferred essays, or papers 
with discussion, on religious, philanthropic, 
and social questions; some combined both 
methods ; and all felt the stimulus of meet- 
ing together to consider subjects of impor- 
tance to every-day life and duty. 

This advancement of the religious life 
and strengthening of faith among them- 
selves was a preparation for the higher ser- 
vice undertaken by the women in extending 
the blessings of a broad and simple yet 
positive religion. So the purpose of the 
Women's Auxiliary Conference became 
chiefly and essentially the missionary work 
of the denomination, supplementing in all 
directions the work of the American Unita- 
rian Association. 

It was from the beginning understood 
that raising money was not the first or pri- 
mary object of the organization, although a 
small assessment was asked from each mem- 
ber "as an earnest of the faith that is in 
us"; but with a knowledge of the needs 
came the wish to minister to them, and so 
each year a goodly sum has passed through 
the treasury. During the first ten years 
nearly $50,000 was distributed through the 
American Unitarian Association to places 
where new churches were being organized or 
where small and struggling ones needed 
help; and nearly as much more was used 
for running expenses, Post-office Mission, 
and work not denominational, which there- 
fore did not pass through the general treas- 
ury. This sum, which would not have been 
raised without the efforts of the Auxil- 



iary, did not lessen the annual collections 
for the Association in the least degree. The 
Auxiliary Conference sometimes gave the 
first few dollars needed to start a church in 
a new place, and quite as often had the 
great satisfaction of completing an enter- 
prise undertaken by the Association or of 
lifting a burdensome debt. The Conference 
added to the Church Building Loan Fund, 
to the Publication Fund, and to the Fund 
for the Widows of Clergymen; and money 
was given to the general work of the Asso- 
ciation. Various branches assisted in the 
educational work at Tuskegee Normal School 
and Proctor Academy, and paid the expenses 
of students at Harvard and at Meadville; 
while substantial aid was given toward the 
fulfilling of the pledge of the denomination 
to the Montana School. The collection 
and distribution of miscellaneous literature, 
early undertaken as fit work for the Auxil- 
iary, were faithfully continued, with results 
entirely satisfactory. The need of reading 
matter for sailors, soldiers, Sunday-schools, 
prisons, hospitals, reading-rooms, and lonely 
individuals, seems practically without limit : 
and every branch has had a demand to meet, 
for which the letters of hearty and grateful 
response were an ample return. 

Apart from the regular channels of mis- 
sionary work as presented by the American 
Unitarian Association, the well-known Post- 
office Mission has been one of the most 
wide-reaching of our religious and denomi- 
national activities. The story of this Mis- 
sion, with its amazing results and the un- 
suspected opportunities opened by its suc- 
cess, would easily fill a volume. By its 
means the literature of the denomination, 
the various tracts of the American Unitarian 
Association and other published series, the 
Christian Register, Unity, and Unitarian have 
been scattered over the country from Maine 
to California, from British Columbia to 
Mexico, taking in England and Scotland on 
one side and Corea and some of the great 
sea islands on the other. As the literature 
is not sent bap-hazard, but only in response 
to direct application, it is believed that very 
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little is wasted, and many correspondents 
tell of lending to neighbors till the papers 
are worn oat. Branches have also distrib- 
uted many thousands of sermons from the 
"Church Door Pulpit," secretaries reporting 
that "the racks frequently needed refilling 
between the services." Several branches 
published sermons at their own expense, and 
the Channing Auxiliary sent out "Scattered 
Leaves" in issues of fifteen hundred, with a 
new one each month. Twenty branches 
have established loan libraries, containing 
from fifty to one hundred volumes of relig- 
ious and denominational books. In many 
places Sunday-schools and Sunday circles 
have been formed, and several churches 
have been started and organized as the 
direct result of the Post-office Mission, while 
many correspondents have been admitted by 
letter to church membership in distant places. 

Most gratifying results have come from 
the assistance rendered to some of the mis- 
sionaries in different parts of the country. 
A few indefatigable workers among them 
have visited the correspondents of the Post- 
office Mission and the isolated Unitarians 
in their homes, and, without establishing 
either churches or Sunday-schools, have 
done an incalculable amount of good, exert- 
ing a steady and ever deepening influence 
and preparing the ground for the larger 
efforts of the Association. 

The Post-office Mission has given the 
women new ideas of their own belief. If 
sometimes astonished that, as a denomina- 
tion, the Unitarian is so small and so little 
known, the constant growth of its underlying 
principles, and the interest shown in all 
directions to obtain a closer and better 
understanding of it, has been a new and 
continual wonder. The efforts of the women 
to answer wisely the multitude of questions 
asked from every point of view have broad- 
ened and extended their knowledge of relig- 
ious and denominational life, and quickened 
their sympathies on every side. 

This retrospect of the Women's Auxiliary 
Conference, necessary at this time, shows 
that Unitarian women can work as ear- 



nestly, as systematically, and as successfully 
as the women of other denominations, who, 
we know, do so much. 

We are taught that every man should 
serve his brother, and co-operation multiplied 
our opportunities for serving others and 
being served by them ; but, with all that had 
been achieved, our women's organization was 
yet small. While national in name, and 
with scattered branches all over the country, 
in reality it was more or less sectional in 
character. Nearly half the branches were 
in New England ; and even in New England 
it was sectional, for one-fourth of all the 
5,000 members were in the Suffolk Confer- 
ence, in and around Boston. 

In the mean time the women of the Cen- 
tral West had been incorporated in a separate 
conference, doing with the same purpose the 
work as it presented itself to them. The 
women of the Far West proposed a Pacific 
Coast Conference to carry out the same 
ideas. The same high purposes, the same 
earnest, reverent spirit, the same devotion 
to the principles of our faith, actuated alike 
the members of these organizations ; but it 
was easy to see that there was danger of 
misapplication of force, of overdoing in 
some directions while other needs were 
overlooked, and it began to be felt that in 
union there was a safety that could never be 
gained by independent working. This feel- 
ing was most strongly expressed by the 
branches in New York, Brooklyn, and New 
Jersey, which had united, and, as the New 
York League, worked with marvellous suc- 
cess. Gradually a plan was conceived to 
unite all women workers and form one 
really national body. The time chosen to 
bring about this change was when the 
Women's Auxiliary Conference had out- 
grown its simple constitution. Beginning 
as an auxiliary to the National Conference, 
a purely advisory body, the necessity of its 
very existence questioned, and the details of 
its work indefinite and vague, it had become 
a legislative and executive body, assuming 
all the duties of an Auxiliary Association, 
without authority from its constitution. 
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During the year 1658-89 a committee of 
able and trusted women from different sec- 
tions of the country drafted a new constitu- 
tion, designed to meet the demands of the 
broader conditions of the Auxiliary Confer- 
ence, and to which all existing organizations 
might subscribe, as the basis of the work, 
religious, missionary, and denominational) 
would remain without change. 

This constitution was carried into effect 
on the 24th of October, 1890, the new organ- 
ization taking the name of National Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other Liberal Chris- 
tian Women, the work continuing without 
interruption. In thus coming into closer 
relation with each other than ever before 
and forming a National Alliance, each local 
organization or branch still continues free 
in its own thought and action, reading its 
own books, sending out its own literature, 
choosing its own methods of carrying on the 
work, but keeping close knowledge of what 
the Alliance as a whole and the differeut 
branches are doing, that all interference 
with others or overlapping of assistance 
may be avoided, and that the greatest 
mutual benefit may be secured. 

The less complicated financial arrange- 
ments of the new constitution give the 
utmost freedom to the branches, while pre- 
serving the element of personal interest in 
all disbursements. This is just what can- 
not be given by the American Unitarian 
Association,— the feeling of sympathy and 
union, a strong bond between those who 
give and those who receive. The small 
sums of money which any branch can give 
may be insignificant, but the friendly letters 
and helpful words of many branches are 
invaluable. Of all the undertakings, large 
or small, from the little society in the 
Dakota school-house to the beautiful church 
in Harlem, each has received help and 
encouragement and each is linked in 
closest sympathy with the women of the de- 
nomination. Such work gives good promise 
for the future, when all the women shall act 

rnestly, heartily, and resolutely together. 

The promotion of the principles of Unita- 



rian Christianity, the support of its worship, 
and the diffusion of historical, theological, 
and literary knowledge concerning it are 
purposes which should most strongly impel 
to high and noble efforts; and one strong 
organization, combining the intelligence, 
the determination, and the money of all the 
women, is capable of accomplishing far 
greater results than have ever been thought 
possible. 

It is hoped, then, that the National Alli- 
ance, with its form of government, marks an 
advanced step in those special fields of 
denominational activity which Unitarian 
women have undertaken to fill. If the first 
object and the highest motive of Christian 
women is to live rightly, to spread the truth, 
to help in putting down error and wrong, to 
cultivate and build up the good and the 
true, it seems wise that they should be 
banded together and form that union which 
is strength. 

The purposes of the National Alliance 
have been plainly declared, and it would 
seem no difficult thing to unite all women 
of our faith upon principles so self-evident 
and reasonable as those declared in the 
objects of the society. 

The differences of opinion concerning 
forms and methods, or even beliefs, which 
puzzle and confuse the most thoughtful 
minds, should not stand in the way of close 
affiliation and concentration of helpful inter- 
est, or bar the way of any woman to give 
her hearty support to the cause. In re- 
viewing the work of the last year, so fruit- 
ful in results, it is gratifying and cheer- 
ing to find such a deep and wide-spread 
interest in the Alliance, such evidences of 
vigorous determination to carry out its 
plans as designed and maintain its national 
character; but the ideal Alliance will not 
be reached till the women in each one of 
our churches meet together and fully iden- 
tify themselves with the work of the whole- 
Believing in a National Alliance, no wise 
effort, no self-sacrifice, no enthusiastic devo- 
tion, must be spared to bring about such a 
result. 



C^urc^ extension. 



REPORTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS FROM THE FIELD. 



FROM NEW ENGLAND. 



BT REV. J. F. MOORS, D.D. 



My subject is church extension. 

Is there a call upon us as Unitarians to 
make any effort to increase the number of 
Unitarian churches in our country? Is there 
any demand for such churches ? There are 
those who say, No, who maintain that all 
churches of all names are so permeated with 
liberal views, are working so hopefully on 
our lines, that there is nothing more for us 
to do but to retire and leave the field to 
them. One obvious and sufficient answer to 
this is the fact that we are compelled to hold 
this session of our Conference in this inade- 
quate hall. The exhibition of this spirit in 
Saratoga is not a solitary or exceptional in- 
stance. We are encountering this same 
spirit on every side, and so long as this spirit 
of exclusion prevails there is work for us to 
do. 

We must labor for church extension, for 
we honestly believe that we have in our 
keeping truth that is precious to the world, 
that is uplifting and saving in its influence, 
and which the world stands in need of; and 
bo it is our sacred duty, as workmen of God, 
to spread abroad these truths, to organize 
them in Christian churches, and make them 
dominant in the thoughts of men. We have 
no right to shirk this duty. It matters not 
that our efforts in this direction in the past 
have not been as successful as we could 
wish, and as we thought we had a right to 
expect. 

We have underestimated the power of in- 
herited beliefs and early impressions. Rev- 
olutions in thought work slowly, revolutions 



in institutions more slowly still. The revo- 
lution in public sentiment on religious 
matters within the last half-century is 
simply enormous. The revolution in Chris- 
tian institutions is sure to follow. The dutv 
is still upon us, never more urgent than at 
the present hour, to engage in this work of 
church extension. For, in spite of inherited 
conservatism, which keeps such multitudes 
in the ruts of established convictions, never 
has the drift of religious thought been 
so obviously and strongly toward our ruling 
ideas as it is to-day. The current runs 
toward liberal and progressive thought, — 
oftentimes breaking the old bounds, runs 
into excesses which we must deplore and 
resist. It is our duty and privilege to direct 
this free and liberal tendency into proper 
and sane channels, and prevent it from run- 
ning into license and unbelief. Multitudes, 
we are told, numbering twenty millions of 
the people of our America, are outside of 
church influences. Multitudes of these have 
broken with the old theories of religion, rep- 
resented by existing sects, and have nothing 
to take their place. We can, in many cases, 
meet their need, and help them to a rational, 
uplifting, and saving faith. We have a 
sacred duty to these millions of unchurched. 
Our effort to increase the number and 
efficiency of our churches is not mainly to 
controvert the theological convictions of ex- 
isting churches, not to fight any existing 
form of so-called Orthodoxy. We have 
a greater, a more important work before 
us. 

We are here as the prophets and leaders of 
a new Reformation. We recognize the fear- 
ful and overwhelming ma c s of sin there is 
in the world about us, wrong-doing in high 
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places and low, the mean ideas of life and 
duty that prevail, the low plane on which 
multitudes are living. The call of God is to 
us, and to those like us, to make our churches 
the chosen instrument to resist this flood of 
evil, to make men see and feel moral obliga- 
tions and live for higher and nobler pur- 
poses. We believe that our liberal churches, 
placing their emphasis on character and not 
creed, can do much toward enforcing pure 
and undefiled religion. Therefore, we should 
be in earnest to extend its influence through 
the community, to set up a barrier against 
this flood of irreligion and immorality 
which is sweeping over the land. As 
Christian believers, as patriots, as friends 
of humanity, as servants of God, we should 
do this. 

We should remember that new questions 
are coming to the front in our day, social 
and, economic questions pertaining to a 
life that now is, which we are in a better 
condition to discuss than those who put 
their emphasis on saving souls for the next 
world. 

These are some of the reasons why we 
should awake to our work and our oppor- 
tunities for church extension. How shall 
we do this work with due regard to our 
limitations of men and money ? 

We are not called to found new churches 
in small and decadent towns. There are 
too many churches in these towns already. 
They are often weak, jealous, quarrelsome, 
unchristian. We — I mean at headquar- 
ters — must not be over-persuaded by an en- 
thusiastic letter from some zealous man or 
woman, urging that their particular region is 
the most hopeful field for a liberal church 
that can be found in the country, that 
their little village is soon to rival Chicago or 
San Francisco, and that we must enter in 
and possess the field. It may be so, quite as 
likely not. The first thing to be consid- 
ered is the place in which we will under- 
take a new movement. Let it be visited and 
carefully considered. Let it be outwardly 
a prosperous and growing community, one 
that has a future before it. In choosing a 



place for a new movement, I think we find 
the advantage of our new system of superin- 
tendents of missionary work. We have now 
a man at hand who can visit the proposed 
places and find out new ones, and by per- 
sonal investigation learn the real conditions 
of the case. And he will ask not if a liberal 
church is wanted in that city or town, — very 
likely the answer to such a question would 
be. No, it is not wanted : he will ask is a 
liberal church needed to promote the ends for 
which a liberal church should exist. Hav- 
* n g> by diligent inquiry, found the place, the 
next thing is to find a man for the place, 
the right man. He should be selected with 
great care. Not sent to a new field because 
he has failed in other fields, not because 
he wants a place, but sent because he has 
real qualifications for the place. He need 
not be a genius, he need not be a brilliant 
preacher, he need not be a smart man. I 
have a prejudice against "smart" minister*. 
Many parishes have been ruined by "smart'* 
ministers. But our best men must be sent 
to cultivate new fields. He must be a man 
of good common sense, who appreciates the 
work to be done and the methods of doing 
it. He must be a religious man, thoroughly 
imbued with the religious spirit, and in ear- 
nest to do Christian work and to build up 
a Christian church of Christian men and 
women. I want to emphasize this : he must 
be a religious man. 

Having found the man and the place, then 
plant that man in that place. This is the 
emphatic word of this paper. Plant him not 
for three months or six, but for three years 
or six. Plant him to stay, to take root and 
grow and bear fruit there. It is an experi- 
ment that cannot be worked out in less than 
five or six years. If he be the right man for 
the place, he will be content with a small 
salary at first, as the young doctor or lawyer 
would have to be if he should start in the 
same place. He must be a man of a self- 
sacrificing spirit, who is not asking for an 
easy place where there is little work and 
good pay. The neighborhood of Boston is 
looked upon as the paradise of ministers. 
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We want ministers that can live out of Para- 
dise and create a new paradise for themselves. 
He should be content to begin at the bottom 
and work up. So with the young Christian 
missionary in a new field. He need not be 
in a hurry to be married and have a family 
to support. Let him be in love with his 
work. Let him secure such compensation as 
he can in the field in which he works. If it 
is not sufficient for his support, let the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association make up the de- 
ficiency; but let them not withdraw him 
from the field. He is planted there. It is 
the field given him to cultivate. Let him 
make up his mind to abide in it, and culti- 
vate it. Let him have a laudable and Chris- 
tian ambition to build up in that place a 
Christian church that shall be identified 
with his name, anji be his monument to 
after generations. If his labor seems vain 
for a while, still let him stay. Does he get 
discouraged, and begin to peer over the fence 
that encloses his vineyard to see if there are 
not better fields beyond more fertile than his 
own, with a better salary, still let him stay. 
That is his field. Let him cultivate it, even if 
the soil is not so fertile as he had hoped, and 
as he fancies it is in the field beyond. Plant 
him there, and let him stick. Nothing pays 
so well in the Lord's vineyard as determined, 
persistent labor. Let this method be adopted 
at Atlanta, Chattanooga, Seattle, Denver, or 
Pittsburg, as it has been at St. Louis and 
Portland, Oregon, and success is secured. 
The field is white for the harvest. There is 
no prosperous growing city or large town in 
the land not as yet provided with a liberal 
church where one is not needed, and where 
one cannot be built up, with the earnest and 
presistent effort which I have described. 
Do you say that all this costs men and 
money beyond our means to command ? My 
reply is, Let the members of this Conference 
realize the duty of the hour, awaken faith 
that this work must be done, and that we 
are the divinely appointed agents for doing 
this work, and our faith will develop the 
needed enthusiasm, and the result of faith 
and enthusiasm will be to secure the men 



and money we need to carry on the work to 
which God calls us. There are still places 
in New England that need the fresh and 
quickening influence of a broad liberal 
church. Let the old churches in New Eng- 
land recognize the duty to engage in this 
work of church extension in their own bor- 
ders, and it will do much to stimulate them 
to the greater life and zeal which they so 
much need, and which will save them from 
threatening decay and death. My word 
is one of hope and enthusiasm. It is not 
my word but God's call to each and all 
of us. 

FROM THE CENTRAL WEST. 



BY REV. T. B. FORBU8H, WESTERN SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF THE A. U. A. 



Your Secretary kindly asks me to con- 
tribute "reports and recommendations from 
the field." The best recommendation for 
future work is a good report of work already 
done. The field from which I come is the 
great Central West, extending from Ohio to 
Utah and from Manitoba to Southern Kan- 
sas. Within that field there have been or- 
ganized since September, 1889, 23 churches, 
while 11 additional mission stations have 
been opened. Of these 23 churches, 13 have 
settled pastors, 7 have regular preaching by 
neighboring ministers, while 3 are yet too 
new to have their man in sight. The mis- 
sions are either conducted by our missiona- 
ries or by the local pastors. Time does not 
permit entrance into much detail, yet the 
marked success of the Rocky Mountain 
Conference deserves special mention. Two 
years ago there was no settled minister in 
ail that region, and only one active church, 
that at Denver, to which Mr. Eliot had just 
been called. Now there are five churches 
with pastors, and as many waiting mission 
stations as men can be found to visit, with 
a noble lay preacher sowing the seed of 
a liberal faith high up among the ranches 
and mining camps of the great continental 
divide. What has been done in Colorado is 
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waiting to be done in Montana. Helena 
has just organized its first Unitarian church, 
and we are told of other places that are only 
waiting for a leader in Helena to "go and 
do likewise." 

Nor is our progress confined to our own 
people. It obtains also among our domestic 
foreign mission. Janson constantly finds 
new openings among the Norwegians. 
Hugenholtz has more calls from liberal Hol- 
landers than he can answer. Lundeberg 
has established a fine congregation of 
Swedes in Minneapolis and started a mis- 
sion in St. Paul, while Peterson seems to be 
leading a religious revolution among the 
twelve thousand Icelanders in Manitoba 
and North Dakota. Two years ago Bjorn 
Peterson was an American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation colporteur, scattering tracts among 
the Icelanders in North Dakota. Eighteen 
months ago he was sent to Winnipeg to es- 
tablish an Icelandic church. The result is 
the gathering of an Icelandic congregation 
in Winnipeg, the establishment of a liberal 
religious and literary Icelandic paper under 
charge of Mr. Peterson's brother-in-law, Olaf- 
son, the revolt of three Icelandic churches 
in North Dakota against Lutheranism and 
their demand for a liberal gospel, the con- 
version of Rev. Magnus Skaptason of Gimli, 
Manitoba, to Unitarianism, the adhesion of 
five of the seven churches under his charge 
to the new doctrine, and the prospective 
formation, next spring, of an Icelandic Lib- 
eral Religious Conference, with some ten 
churches as its constituency, — all at an ex- 
penditure by our Missionary Board of $800 
per year. 

The results of the past two years are sim- 
ply indications of a growth which will surely 
come if our missionary work is prosecuted 
wisely, vigorously, with determined pur- 
pose, on broad lines. In order to secure this 
growth, a few things are absolutely essen- 
tial. 

1. The State Conferences should be 
nourished into the greatest possible strength 
and efficiency. Only local men can at- 
tend to the detail of local work. They 



have the ear of the people, they know the 
best time to move and the best place to 
strike. Where the local conference is united 
and earnest, the mission work goes bravely 
forward. Where it is inefficient or indiffer- 
ent, that work languishes. A missionary 
conference is a growing conference. It has 
both present life and the hope of things 
to come. 

2. The second essential is that mission 
points be wisely chosen. They should be 
centres of population and influence. Cir- 
cumstances may sometimes necessitate the 
support of a small movement in an insig- 
nificant village ; but it is a judicious econ- 
omy of men and means to place each man 
where his influence will be most widely felt 
and where his church will most quickly be- 
come self-supporting. There are religious 
as well as military strategic points. A 
strong church at Lincoln, Neb., tells more 
on the religious life of that State than 
four weak ones in scattered villages, and 
it costs no more to establish and sus- 
tain it. 

3. It is not always wise to wait until 
we are sent for. The true policy often 
is to select our point, find the man, place 
him there, and tell him to build that church. 
He will do it if he is the right man in the 
right place. Some of the finest successes of 
the last two years have been accomplished in 
this way. Resolution and push will win in 
the kingdom of God as well as in the king- 
dom of Mammon. We need determination, 
enterprise, even audacity, need to be "in- 
stant in season and out of season" in pro- 
claiming our gospel. 

4. But the right place must have the 
right man. Weak, untrained men cannot 
do pioneer work. One who can get on 
fairly in a well-established New England 
church will often fail utterly as the leader 
of a new enterprise. The key to the prob- 
lem of church extension is men. But they 
must be good men, fitted for their work, 
else they will hinder more than help. A 
solemn duty rests on the authorities of our 
divinity schools and our fellowship commit- 
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tees to protect oar new churches, as far as 
in them lies, from ignorance and ineffi- 
ciency, to recommend no one who does not 
show some fair capacity for successful work. 

5. And where we put down our foot we 
mast stand, never striking the flag we have 
raised. We cannot afford to relinquish any 
wisely begun enterprise. One failure dis- 
counts a half-dozen successes. It throws an 
element of weakness and uncertainty into 
our whole work. Let people understand 
that, when we enter a community, we do it 
deliberately and purpose to stay, and they 
will more readily ally themselves with our 
churches. Stability and steadfastness al- 
ways command respect and win confidence. 

6. Above all, do we need an intense convic- 
tion of the magnitude, the solemn grandeur, 
of the task which has been committed to 
us. In the providence of God there has 
been granted to this generation a revela- 
tion of the height and depth and unsearch- 
able riches of this universe of soul and sense, 
transcending everything of which the mind 
of man had before conceived. It is our 
privilege to be "glad bearers of the light" of 
this new dispensation, to proclaim this sub- 
lime evangel of trust and confidence, of hope 
and peace, to a waiting world. There has 
been no grander gospel, no more cheering 
and inspiring gospel, since the holy Naza- 
rene spake his blessed words among the 
Galilean hills. How much we need a deeper 
consciousness of our duty and our responsi- 
bility! How much we need to feel, "Woe 
is me if I preach not this gospel 1" We 
want a thrill of fire at the heart of the de- 
nomination which shall consecrate every 
member to this divine task. Other organi- 
zations have other work, noble and beauti- 
ful, in which we gladly bear our part. But 
the work of the Unitarian Church is to 
preach the gospel of the new dispensation. 
For this cause was it born into the world. 
Failing this, whatever its charities and hu- 
manities, it fails to justify its existence. 
When it consecrates itself mightily to this 
one thing, all other things will be added 
to it. 



FROM THE WESTERN CON- 
* FERENCE. 



REPORT BT D. L. 8HOREY, ESQ., PRESIDENT. 



Mr. President, — The address upon this 
occasion in relation to the work in the field 
covered by the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence should have been made in accordance 
with precedent by its Secretary, Mr. Effin- 
ger, who on account of ill. health *as 
obliged to decline the invitation extended to 
him by the Council. What would have 
been to him a duty and a pleasure falls 
upon me as a task which in important re- 
spects I am unfitted to perform. I have 
not visited much of the vast field where our 
Western work is done. I have not had 
opportunities to make personal observations 
on the ground in many of our churches. 
My experience and observation have been 
for the most part at the centre, and not at 
the circumference. What I have to say, 
then, must be taken with many limitations. 
Happily, most of you know more in relation 
to the subject than you have given your- 
selves credit for. As John Stuart Mill, 
in a paper published not long before his 
death, said of political economy, the spe- 
cialty of his life, Whoever knows well the 
political economy of a single greab county 
in England understands the whole subject, 
so it may be said, Whoever knows thor- 
oughly one active, well-organized Unitarian 
society anywhere knows them all. The 
differences to be carefully noted are local, 
temporary, and accidental. The reconciling 
unity is observable in the uniform breaking 
away from old creeds, in a common method 
of seeking the truth only by the light of 
intelligence and reason, and of strengthen- 
ing the moral character upon which all 
human excellence depends. Nevertheless, 
some special conditions in the West most 
be noted by those who undertake to direct 
our work there. The members of a New 
England society are rooted in the soil. 
They do things that their ancestors for gen- 
erations have done, and by that measure 
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are considered conservative. For the most 
part the members of our congregations in 
the West are not rooted in the soil, least of 
all in an ecclesiastical soil. A few of their 
members probably come from some Unita- 
rian church in the East. Many of them 
have no strong attachment to any church. 
As a farmer, once or twice removed from 
his native homestead, thereafter seeks only 
a good Foil and a good market, and will 
form no strong attachment for any locality, 
so many of our church members, having 
once broken away from evangelical connec- 
tions, or never having formed any, care 
little for church names, but care supremely, 
if they are in earnest, for the great things 
all churches stand for. Of course, in all 
such cases the conservative habit of mind 
characteristic of an old church, where the 
lines of association have not been disturbed 
for generations, is not to be found; and 
those who look for that habit of mind are 
not good leaders for a living church in the 
West. • 

One or two illustrations will make my 
meaning clearer. Two or three years ago I 
was asked to read before our Princeton So- 
ciety a paper which I had prepared upon 
"Charming and the Unitarian Movement in 
the United States." That society is called 
the People's Association. Its minister then 
was a saintly man, who, after many a heart 
struggle, had retired from the Methodist 
ministry. Most of the members of the 
society doubtless had never been members 
of any Unitarian society. Both minister 
and people cared supremely for things of 
the spirit; but neither minister nor people 
had any of those associations which make 
the Unitarian name so dear to most of us. 
Just before I went upon the platform the 
most influential leader of that society asked 
me to say as little as possible about the 
"Unitarian" movement. To meet the emer- 
gency the best I could, I prefaced the read- 
ing of my paper with the remark that it 
was prepared for a literary association of a 
Unitarian society, and that I was well 
aware that the Unitarian movement was 



only one of many liberal movements, and 
that time would show which of them would 
be wise enough to become the best. 

One more illustration must suffice. Our 
Davenport society is a type of several soci- 
eties in the West, and the possible type of 
many more that may be organized there. 
The dominant element in the city is Ger- 
man. Many of those Germans were free 
thinkers before they came to America, and 
perhaps still continue to be so. They 
brought with them from the Fatherland 
intense hostility to the Church as they had 
known it, and suspicion toward all who 
wear the priestly garb. Our three ministers 
who have been there, Seaver, Hunting, and 
Judy, have successively and increasingly 
gained the confidence and respect of those 
old Germans. Each of these ministers has 
served in the Board of Education for the 
public schools of the city. So far as 1 
recollect, no other minister has been per- 
mitted to enter into that public service. 
As a rule, the older Germans do not attend 
the public services of the church ; but they 
have learned to look to our ministers, and 
to our ministers only, for service at the 
marriage of their children and the burial of 
their dead. They send their children to the 
Unitarian Sunday-school, and generously 
pay for the support of the minister. These 
children are growing up enthusiastic sup- 
porters of our church ; and their characters 
are being moulded under the influence of 
the men I have just named. Mr. Learned 
of St. Louis and other Unitarian ministers 
in the West would give a similar account 
of their work. 

This Conference was organized twenty- 
five years ago on a basis that fairly repre- 
sented, by delegates, the Unitarian organi- 
zations of the country. By the terms of its 
constitution at the beginning it determined 
to rely upon "the existing organizations of 
the Unitarian body as the instruments of its 
power." At that time the American Unita- 
rian A ssociation covered as well as a bodv 
situated in the extreme East could cover, by 
its administrative force, the entire Unita- 
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rian movement. At that time, too, almost 
the whole Unitarian force of the country lay 
in near proximity to Boston. In numbers, 
wealth, and character, it had immense pre- 
ponderance; and that condition of things 
remains largely the same at the present time. 
It is largely due, however, to the generous 
and efficient work of the American Unita- 
rian Association that the relative force of 
the Western churches has increased. Since 
then new and important centres of influence 
have grown up in the West, notably in the 
Pacific States, of which San Francisco is the 
centre, and of the mountain States, of which 
Denver is the centre. In an important 
sense, it may truly be said that the greater 
New England now lies west of the Hudson 
River. Dear mother New England, thy 
children will never be too strong or be too 
far away to become ungrateful for thy nur- 
ture and love. Under these greatly changed 
conditions the question may now well be 
considered whether the time is not ripe 
for this Conference to assume all the func- 
tions of a National Conference, some of the 
most important of which it first wisely de- 
clined. Even if this were the occasion to 
discuss the subject at length, I should leave 
the important question to be considered by 
those with greater experience than mine. 

The Western Unitarian Conference has 
entered into its fortieth year of Unitarian 
service in the West. The organization of 
new conferences in the Pacific States and in 
the mountain States just referred to has 
necessarily narrowed the field of its original 
operations. It is singularly fortunate, how- 
ever, in the field that it still possesses, the 
value of which every other religious denom- 
ination in the country well understands. 
After much experience, and with the general 
approval of our ministers and churches, 
Chicago has been selected as the permanent 
headquarters of the Conference. 

What changes time has brought about! 
Since the American Unitarian Association 
was organized, Chicago has had its birth 
and its marvellous growth to the second 
I 'lace in American cities, having now greater 



numbers, wealth, and influence than any 
one of seventeen States in the Union, and 
more than that of the aggregate of three of 
the New England States. 

In a commercial country every great 
manifestation of power holds commerical 
lines. The people of that portion of the 
country of which I am now speaking have 
a hundred commercial transactions with 
Chicago where they have one with Boston. 
The newspaper press of Chicago is in pos- 
session of that whole field, to the substantial 
exclusion of every other metropolitan press. 
From that press the people receive all their 
information in relation to the current events 
of the world. 

However it may appear to others, it is 
clear to us on the ground that Chicago is 
the proper centre from which to direct 
Unitarian activity throughout the northern 
half of the Mississippi Valley, as San Fran- 
cisco and Denver are the proper centres of 
direction for the Pacific and the mountain 
States. Our leaders there are in touch with 
the people. They have thorough knowl- 
edge of the entire situation. From every 
part of that field our ministers go to Chicago 
for conference, for sympathy, and for direc- 
tion. 

It is for reasons that in part I have just 
enumerated that the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference enthusiastically continues to support 
its old organization. It desires to maintain 
cordial and sympathetic relations with all 
other Unitarian organizations, and most of 
all with this National Conference, which, as 
a strictly delegate body, is the truest repre- 
sentative of the Unitarian movement in the 
United States. It desires harmony where 
discord is a waste of opportunity and an 
abandonment of duty. 

Our Conference has no purposes not in 
line with the general Unitarian movement. 
Nine years ago it was reorganized as a 
legal corporation. Its purpose was then de- 
clared in the charter which is the only 
document which defines and limits its pur- 
poses now. The object of the Conference is 
there stated to be "the transaction of busi- 
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ness pertaining to the general interest of 
the societies connected with the Confer- 
ence." Of course, it maintains the right to 
give its own construction to the language I 
have just quoted. Its famous words of wel- 
come, with larger and larger meaning, will 
stand unchallenged at last. 

The work of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference has been criticised in no unfriendly 
spirit, I trust, on the ground that it lays too 
great emphasis upon moral teaching. With 
Unitarians at least it can only be a question 
of emphasis ; for moral teaching is precisely 
that part of the higher education which 
religion of every name has always imparted. 
If we take from the Ten Commandments 
or the Sermon on the Mount their ethical 
precepts, we do not leave enough for a 
skeleton in either of them. Too much 
emphasis can hardly be placed on that 
religious instruction which tends to form a 
character for honest dealing, fidelity in 
work, faith in contracts, purity in private 
and public life, and to the removal of sham 
in religion, in politics, in commerce, and in 
all the social relations between man and 
man. 



FROM THE MIDDLE STATES 
AND CANADA. 

REPORT BT REV. D. W. MOREHOUSE. 



The recommendations which I have to 
offer have reference only to the conditions 
which, after four years of careful study, I 
have found to exist in my department of the 
Middle States and Canada. 

Briefly stated, these conditions may be 
described as follows : On the one hand stand 
the churches that are committed to what 
Dr. Martineau has felicitously characterized 
as "withered theologies and legendary in- 
credibilities by which no man can live in 
the open air of this century." On the other 
hand, there are many of the most intelligent 
and thoughtful people in every community 
who are in revolt against these churches, 
who repudiate their dogmas and refuse to 



be guided in their thought and their living 
by the doctrines and religions ideals of three 
hundred years ago. Between the former 
and the latter the breach is growing wider 
every day. Every day it is growing more 
and more evident that the church that is to 
command the lovaltv of the latter must face 
the future, not the past ; must respect the most 
enlightened reason and conform its teachings 
to modern knowledge ; must be in sympathy 
with all progress, and embody the ideals 
which the true modern church should stand 
for. 

Surely, here, then, is our opportunity. 
Now, if ever, is the time for us to show that 
rational Christianity is a constructive power 
capable of meeting and satisfying every 
demand which the best intelligence and the 
highest moral and spiritual interests of the 
modern world can make upon it. 

Assuming, then, that in various cities and 
towns, now unoccupied by us, there can be 
found groups of Unitarians and other liberal 
people sufficient in numbers and means to 
constitute the nucleus of a Unitarian Church, 
what is the best method to pursue in order 
to bring these people together and organize 
them into a church ? 

Owing to the conditions already described, 
I find that in my territory but little of the 
preliminary kind of seed-sowing is necessary. 
That sort of educating and liberalizing work 
which prepares men's minds to give a hospi- 
table welcome to our distinctive thought is 
largely being done for us by all the modern 
agencies of enlightenment. The recent her- 
esy trials, with accounts of which, and criti- 
cisms upon which, the secular papers and 
reviews are filled, — these, and the resulting 
discussions in the pulpit and out on the 
merits of the higher criticism and kindred 
questions of Biblical authority, are doing for 
us a preparatory work so great in amount 
and bo excellent in quality that very little 
of that sort of thing is left for us to do. 
But, as this work is chiefly disintegrating in 
its effects, and in no sense constructive, our 
work must begin where this work leaves 
off. This work simply emancipates men 
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and women from the bondage of the creeds; 
but there it leaves them, with very distinct 
ideas as to what they do not believe, with 
very indistinct notions as to any positive 
rational faith. At this stage in their relig- 
ious evolution our Post-office Mission can 
render them a service more cheaply and 
efficiently than any other agency. By put- 
ting our literature into their hands it will 
help them to identify themselves as of us, 
and to replace what they have lost with a 
positive faith that is not only rational, but 
in sympathy with all progress. 

Post-office Mission work, and providing 
ways and means of bringing the liberal 
people in the community to act together in 
promoting the organization of churches which 
shall embody our modern thought and mod- 
ern ideals in religion, — these are the two 
phases of our church extension work which 
we should chiefly concern ourselves about. 
And first in order comes the selection of a 
place in which to begin. 

Other things being equal, I should say, the 
larger the place, the more likely we should 
be to find the conditions favorable to the 
establishment of a Unitarian church. But 
other things are not always equal, and so it 
sometimes happens that a small town offers 
us a much more favorable opportunity. I 
know not how it stands in the experience of 
others, but in some of the larger towns in 
the territory under my supervision I have 
found the way to beginning a new move- 
ment, for the time being, pretty effectually 
blocked by reason of the discouragement, 
and sometimes ill-repute, resulting from the 
failure of some premature and ineffectual 
attempt to found a church in the past. 
Again and again I have come upon in- 
stances of this kind, and I do not hesitate to 
say that they have constituted one of the 
chief hindrances to the easy, rapid, and 
successful extension of our churches. Find- 
ing so many cases of this kind, I was led 
to study their history with a view to as- 
certaining under what circumstances these 
were begun, and to what causes their failure 
was to be attributed. Invariably, I have 



found that these abortive efforts were either 
begun as the personal venture of some 
volunteer in the missionary field who 
entered it without sufficient support, or else 
by some temporarily unemployed minister, 
who, with the sanction of some missionary 
organization, started out to do a little broad- 
cast sowing, and incidentally to test the 
sentiment of some supposed favorable field. 
In all cases, operations were begun by hiring 
a hall, advertising the services, and trusting 
to the chance that from a promiscuous 
gathering thus called together a sufficient 
number of men and women of the right 
quality and standing to form the nucleus of 
a society would step forward and make 
themselves known. But, alas! men and 
women of this stamp are usually very chary 
of making themselves known until they see 
under what auspices such a work is begun, 
and find in the character of those who are 
foremost in it assurance that it is likely to 
command confidence and achieve success. 
Even though in sympathy with us, they will 
hold aloof if in these particulars they are 
not satisfied with the signs of promise. 

And under these circumstances it usually 
happens that they are not satisfied ; for, when 
a movement is begun as I have indicated, 
it is the class of people who are least respon- 
sible and who are ready to embrace every 
new ism that comes along, — it is these who 
first come to the front and make themselves 
conspicuous by their readiness to take the 
new movement in charge. Their favor 
seals its fate, and dooms it to a more or less 
speedy failure. The real liberal men and 
women of high character and standing are 
repelled, and without them with their influ- 
ence and means the case is hopeless. But 
the worst of it is that one such failure 
prejudices our cause in that community ever 
after. It is in vain to point out that under 
other conditions and methods the result 
might have been different. Those who 
were repelled in the first instance are very 
reluctant to be convinced. None so cautious 
as those who know what it means to accept 
responsibility. 
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I am forced, then, to regard the method 
I have described as the worst that could be 
employed in the territory which it is my 
privilege to speak for. Anything more 
likely to keep us from discovering and se- 
curing the support of the very class whose 
identification with us from the very begin- 
ning is absolutely essential to our success I 
cannot conceive of. But, if this is the 
policy to be avoided, what is the true one 
to be pursued V 

First, I would have the whole field brought 
under thorough supervision, so as to pre- 
vent premature and detached efforts. Sec- 
ond, I would never begin a movement until 
I was sure that within a given accessible 
population, be the town large or small, a 
sufficient number of intelligent men and 
women of high standing in the community 
could be counted upon to constitute a good 
strong nucleus of a society. I would not 
take a single step toward holding public 
services until I could be sure that these 
people would be present and assume the 
responsibility of inaugurating the move- 
ment. To discover these people, then, is 
the first work to be undertaken. To ac- 
complish this may require weeks, and even 
months, of patient investigation. Once dis- 
covered, it will perhaps require weeks, or 
even months, more of systematic visitation 
for the purpose of talking up the proposed 
movement before these people can be got 
together at a private preliminary meeting to 
effect a provisional organization by appoint- 
ing committees to secure a suitable place 
and make the necessary arrangements for 
beginning public services. But let them 
once be brought to take this step, and the 
success of the undertaking is already practi- 
cally achieved. The undertaking thus begun 
is a movement on the part of the best people 
in the community to establish for them- 
selves, and as many others as may be 
brought to share their convictions, a church 
which shall stand for reason and character 
in religion. And the very fact that it has 
such an origin is a great point in its favor, 
because of the good impression which it 



make* upon the community. Friends and 
opponents alike are obliged to respect it 
The very fact that it has such leadership 
inspires confidence in its success and con- 
ciliates opposition. 

Having thus secured an auspicious begin- 
ning, the character of the public services is 
next to be considered. 

That there shall be from the pulpit a 
reverent handling of all topics is only to say 
that it shall be in keeping with Unitarian 
sentiments and traditions. The affirmative 
and constructive aspects of Unitarian thought 
should be presented fearlessly, but with all 
due respect to the convictions and feelings 
of those who are not of our faith. But the 
preaching should not run exclusively on 
doctrinal lines. A treatment of the great 
practical life questions from the Unitarian 
point of view should receive the larger part 
of the minister's attention ; for, in this way, 
the distinctively practical features of our 
religion will be best presented and the dis- 
tinction shown between a religion of dogma 
and a religion of character. And it is just 
this feature that is most likely to commend 
our cause to the many intelligent people in 
every community who are heartily sick of 
the old doctrinal systems, with their schemes 
of theoretical salvation, and who would like 
to see them all replaced with a religion that 
makes for practical righteousness. 

With the public services well inaugurated, 
the permanent organization of the society 
should follow as speedily as the circum- 
stances in the given case render feasible. 
A too long delay will weaken confidence, and 
this should be carefully guarded against. 

The permanent organization having been 
effected, the society ought soon to be in a 
position to secure a permanent pastor. And 
right here we come upon the most difficult 
and critical matter in the life of the society. 
An ill-advised choice, the selection of no 
matter how excellent a man, if wanting in 
adaptation to this kind of new work and to 
this particular field, may speedily ruin the 
whole enterprise. The minister for such a 
new society must be, first of all, a profound 
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believer in the church as a necessity to the 
beat religious and moral life of the people. 
He most be a profound believer also in the 
high value and necessity of worship as a 
means of bringing the soul into true rela- 
tions with the Source of its spiritual life, 
and so of developing its highest and divin- 
est powers. No man who regards as suffi- 
cient the ideal of an Ethical Culture Society 
(excellent as that is so far as it goes) is 
fitted to undertake the building up of a real 
church. No mere lectureship, no matter 
though it be surpassingly good, will do. 
He must be a preacher with a distinctively 
religious message to deliver, — a message 
which shall feed, inspire, comfort, and help 
his people. Moreover, he must be thor- 
oughly possessed with faith in the under- 
taking in which he is engaged ; for he will 
have to be courageous when others falter, 
hopeful when others are despondent, per- 
severing when others relax their efforts. 
Above all, he must be a good pastor and 
a constructive workman, — constructive in 
his thought, his spirit, and all his methods. 
A man who takes delight only in tearing 
down old outgrown theological structures 
will find no field for usefulness in building 
up a new society. Last, but not least, the 
minister who is demanded in the pastorate 
of a new church should be broad in spirit 
and catholic in his sympathies. 

Such is the minister who is demanded by 
the requirements of this work. It will cost 
more in the beginning to help a new so- 
ciety to provide itself with such a minister ; 
but it will be far cheaper in the end, since 
with such a pastor the rapid growth and 
success of the society are assured, and the 
time during which it will require assistance 
will be very much shortened. The policy of 
providing sufficient assistance in the begin- 
ning to secure the best is, therefore, the 
true economic policy. 

My recommendations, then, with reference 
to our church extension work here in the 
Middle States and Canada, may be summed 



up in a few words. First, we should begin 
no new movement without first thoroughly 
canvassing the field and making sure that 
we have there a sufficient constituency that 
is willing to take the responsibility of in- 
augurating the movement. Second, we 
should not begin until we are prepared to 
follow up the beginning and carry it for- 
ward to a successful conclusion. Third, we 
should practise a wise repression, and not 
attempt too much. Better attempt at one 
time only so many new undertakings as can 
be well taken care of. On these all efforts 
and resources should be concentrated until 
they are able to take care of themselves. 
One striking success will contribute a hun- 
dred times more toward creating those fa- 
vorable conditions in neighboring towns 
which will make other successes easy than 
a half-dozen movements whose ultimate suc- 
cess is doubtful. 

I am confident that, by pursuing the pol- 
icy here indicated, we can go steadily for- 
ward, increasing the number and efficiency 
of our churches until every considerable 
town within the limits of this territory shall 
be provided with a healthy and self-support- 
ing church of our faith. The results already 
accomplished fully justify this expectation. 
The movements now on their way to a 
successful completion have inspired confi- 
dence in the possibility of extending our 
churches in this territory, and hence groups 
of Unitarians here and there are asking that 
the same encouragement and assistance in es- 
tablishing a church may be extended to them. 

The outlook, then, is most encouraging. 
If, with a devotion and zeal commensurate 
to the breadth and grandeur of our faith 
and an enthusiasm for our cause equal to 
the greatne8ss of our opportunity, we press 
forward along the line of church extension 
work here indicated, we may expect in the 
not distant future to make our missionary 
achievements a splendid witness to the 
triumphs of a pure and rational form of 
Christianity. 
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FROM THE SOUTH. 



BY REV. GEORGE L. CHANEY. 



If the delegates to this Conference who 
have come from the East had not stopped 
at Saratoga, but had kept on their way 
across New York State to Albany and on 
past Ohio and Indiana to Chicago, they 
would have made a trip hardly greater in 
length than the distance from one side of 
one of our Southern States to the other. 
From Texarkana on the east of Texas to 
El Paso on the west is about as far as from 
Boston to Chicago. In this one State, 
nearly equal in area to the New England 
and Middle States put together, bigger than 
the British Isles and half a dozen of the 
European countries thrown in, with a pop- 
ulation of three million people, raising one- 
fourth of the entire cotton crop of the coun- 
try, with three millions of acres in corn, 
and a round-up of seven millions of cattle, 
with four hundred and sixteen towns and 
cities, with a school fund of over $100,000,- 
000, — in this prodigious Empire State of 
the South-west there is not one Unitarian 
church. A solitary horseman — Nicolai 
Schultz of Fort Worth — carries the banner 
of Unitarian ism wherever it goes in Texas. 
He has worked and "rustled" around alone 
in that spacious land for the last seven 
years. What Lincoln said when some one 
told him that Gen. Grant got intoxicated 
might be said of Schultz, if his temperance 
were not above suspicion. "I wish," said 
Lincoln, "that some of my other generals 
would get some of his liquor." If that one 
man could give his spirit of missions, his 
endurance of hardness, his unique combina- 
tion of breadth and zeal, to the other minis- 
ters of our body, it would start the Unita- 
rian Church on a career of progress in the 
coming century only equalled by the 
growth of Methodism in the last hundred 
years. During the past summer, when even 
the rural minister at the North was having 
his month off, Schultz has been going from 
Fort Worth to Comanche, and from Co- 



manche to Brownwood, preaching whenever 
and wherever he could, — in church, in hall, 
in school-house, in arbor, — and telling the 
people the good news of God, which he has 
heard with the ear of his spirit and 
learned, as Sir Thomas Browne has said, 
not in a "martial attitude, but on my 
knees." 

I say to you, as I have said to your mis- 
sionary board ever since this Kit Carson of 
our faith began his pioneering in Texas, 
Find out the worth or worthlessness of 
his work, whichever it may be, and either 
drop him or support him. If I were asked 
why I undertook at the beginning of this 
year the labors of Southern Superintendent, 
I believe I could honestly say, without dis- 
paragement of the claims of other portions 
of the South, "I took the place, that I might 
go and see Schultz." I have half a mind to 
read to you the whole of the fifteen-page 
letter I received from him last week, and 
rest my case for the claims of the South 
there. He has sent me within a month the 
names of one hundred men in Middle 
Texas who are eager to receive and scatter 
our literature. All this work he has done 
with the thermometer ranging among the 
nineties, and despite the assertion once 
made by one of the sweetest and most de- 
voted of our former ministers, Bev. Charles 
Lowe, that no "soul was ever converted in 
the month of August." 

What Schultz wants and must have is a 
brother minister to hold the ground at Fort 
Worth while he goes gypsying up and down 
the land for "Truth and Righteousness and 
Love." "I trust," he writes, "that the 
brethren will work in harmony, and not 
quarrel about non-essentials. The field is 
too varied. The first object of our Church 
must be to lift men up higher, — to go down 
to the low and stay a little above them, and 
to rise to the high and hold them in check. 
Let us realize that, while the Unitarian 
Church is a growing church, it cannot start 
electric lights in a wilderness, but must 
adjust its work to the standard of the 
people. If some of our very orthodox and 
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some of our very radical Unitarians would 
fight their way as missionaries for any 
length of time, they would learn that it 
is not a quibble of words which helps the 
masses, but the spirit of Jesus of Naza- 
reth." 

Do not get a false impression of this man. 
He is not by any means perfect or perfectly 
fitted for the great work of representing 
Unitarian Christianity in all parts of Texas. 
But he has the spirit of missions. He has 
faith in his word, and he has faith in himself. 
With such a man as he is to blaze the way, 
and an emigrant train of liberal families 
and preachers to follow in his track, that 
Empire State of the next century might be- 
come a fortress of American civilization and 
progress. 

What I hope and expect to see before this 
year ends is a minister settled in Fort 
Worth to carry on the work begun there 
by Mr. Schultz; a strong man placed in 
Dallas, the commercial capital of Texas, 
a city of sixty thousand people (including 
'its suburbs) ; a course of lectures in Austin, 
the real capital and the seat of the State 
university; and, besides this, Mr. Schultz 
and Mr. Preston employed as evangelists in 
Middle and Southern Texas. Do that this 
year, and you shall have the opportunity of 
doing twice as much next year. 

When I went to Atlanta, Ga., ten years 
ago, I wished to give that city a Unitarian 
church and an Institute of Technology. 
Both are now established there, — the one 
wholly, and the other in part, the result of 
your mission to that city. In the settlement 
there of Mr. William Croswell Cole, a 
recent graduate of the Cambridge Divinity 
School, the church ceases to be dependent 
either upon me or upon the Association. 
The church in Chattanooga, which was a 
result of the church movement in Atlanta, 
is prospering under the ministry of Rev. 
E. D. Towle. Charleston is happily pro- 
vided with a minister, Rev. W. H. Whit- 
man, a native of the South, who adds to 
that supreme advantage the benefits of Cam- 
bridge culture. 



The most important duty devolving upon 
me when I took the position of Southern 
Superintendent last January was the visita- 
tion and cheer of our long-suffering but im- 
perishable church in New Orleans. Like 
all the ministers who have preceded me in 
the captivating mission of passing a portion 
of the winter in this brilliant and balmy 
city, I enjoyed my stay there. I enjoyed 
it all the more because of the hearty re- 
sponse I met with in my endeavor to help 
them as minister pro tern., and as their ad- 
viser in securing a settled minister. It is- 
not an easy post to fill. New Orleans has 
seen stars — wandering stars — long enough. 
What she needs, and will have in October, 
we hope, is a man of energy, eloquence, and 
grit, who will go there for life, and who 
will blend in one the heroic ministry of 
Theodore Clapp and the painstaking service 
of Charles A. Allen. 

In Florida, a State which is almost a 
colony of the North, we have a little band 
of fellow-believers in Tampa waiting for a 
man to make a church of them; and we 
have Rev. I. C. Gibson doing the work of 
an evangelist in the country lying between 
Quincy and Apalachicola. 

On my way North, after seeing New Or- 
leans encouraged, Texas prospected, At- 
lanta happily married to her new minister, 
Florida content to wait for better things 
this winter, Birmingham, Ala., tested and 
found to contain the needed ten for the 
beginning of a church there, I stopped at 
Asheviile, N.C., and started a new church 
there. The ministers from Chattanooga 
and Charleston have conducted the services 
there in August and September; and Mr. 
C. T. Sempers, of the last class of the 
Cambridge Divinity School, is now on his 
way to Asheviile to take charge of that 
movement. 

The Southern churches already estab- 
lished are now, or will soon be, supplied 
with able and acceptable ministers. But 
the new openings already made need follow- 
ing up at once. Ministers should go to 
Tampa, Birmingham, Dallas, and Fort 
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Worth within a month. We will find the 
men if you will find the money. Birming- 
ham and Dallas are the two leading cities 
in the conn try for rapid increase during the 
last decade. In both cities the beginning of 
a Unitarian church has been made. Who 
will follow it up ? 

The Association believe in this work, and 
only lack the means of forwarding it. 
They cannot spend money which they do 
not have. I therefore propose to raise a 
special fund of ten thousand dollars, to be 
expended under the direction of the Asso- 
ciation, in the Southern States, the coming 
year. This sum is to be additional to the 
annual gift to the Association. With it 
we can begin to do the things that most 
need doing in our work of church exten- 
sion at the South. We have the same right 
to go there with our gospel which Jesse 
Lee of Georgia had to come to Boston and 
preach Methodism one hundred years ago. 
One good turn deserves another. And I 
believe that our gospel of universal love and 
restoration is destined to achieve in the 
twentieth century the success of the Church 
of Free Grace in the nineteenth. 

Mr. Hale has told us, in his Life of Free- 
man Clarke, how tempted he and Clarke 
were, forty years ago, to leave New England 
and emigrate to Texas. What if they had ? 
What if Sam Houston instead of John A. 
Andrew had had such an Aaron as Free- 
man Clarke, and such a Hur as Edward 
Hale, to hold up his hands ? Is it too much 
to believe that, when Texas found herself 
trembling in the balance between Union 
and Secession, the Moses of her deliverance 
would not have lacked the force to make his 
better way her choice ? 

Brethren, the critical times in the life of 
this Union are not over. Our children are 
likely to see this land covered with conflicts 
as serious as that between slavery and 
freedom. In those coming times, in that 
coming day, what shall save her but the 
presence in each and every State of men and 



women who prefer reason to passion and 
truth to deception? 

To rear such people is the characteristic 
work of our Church. For one, I cannot 
interpret my duty in any other way than to 
do what in me lies to carry a religion of 
honesty and good sense (such as I believe 
Unitarian Christianity to be) to every part 
of this country, but chiefly to that part which 
seems to me to have least knowledge or 
desire for it. The motives that call us to 
this work are not alone the love we bear 
our Church. They are the duty we owe our 
country. The watchword of the one is the 
watchword of the other, — "Liberty and 
Union." But people say to me, Is the 
South ripe for the Unitarian gospel? I an- 
swer, No, nor ever will be until you sow the 
seeds of it there. 

As well expect to gather grapes of thorns 
or figs of thistles as think to reap liberal 
Christianity where only illiberal orthodoxy 
is sown. 

If that question had been put in the way 
of the first apostles of Christianity, Chris- 
tianity would never have left Judea. If 
the earliest missionaries of our religion to 
Great Britain had asked that question before 
setting out for those once barbarous islands. 
England to-day might have been a land of 
howling Druids. Or, to keep within nearer 
parallels in the history of the Christian 
Church, if New England Puritanism had 
never felt the touch of the beauty and grace 
of the Established Church, or if it had 
never been mellowed by the sweetness of 
Southern Methodism, would our own Church 
of the better hope and fairer form have 
come into being ? No : it is because Meth- 
odism went where, at first, it was not 
wanted that it is wanted everywhere to-day. 
And when Unitarian ism with its story, not 
only of free grace, but of saving power for 
all men, accepts the way of Methodism, 
then, and not before, it will respect her 
successes. 
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FROM THE PACIFIC COAST. 



BY B£V. HORATIO 8TEBBIN8, D.D. 



When I arrived in Saratoga on Monday 
evening, I learned for the first time that the 
Methodists of Saratoga had declined to allow 
us to occupy their church and that we were 
to meet in the town hall. This morning we 
meet again in the town hall, and our theme 
is the field in general, its practicability, its 
possibility, and its attractive power. The 
field is the world. I like it. I am one of 
those heretics, I am that profane person, 
who, if put to the tt»st and to the pinch of 
the choice between the church and the 
world, — as "the church" is interpreted to-day 
and as I understand the world, — I choose the 
world. I choose the world of open air and 
song and mountain and sea. I choose the 
world of common human nature in which 
God's spirit is ever en churched, leading on 
his common race to their great common 
destiny. 

With this sentiment I want to say a few 
words discursively, not careful whether I 
shall keep within the limits of the theme, 
but in a plain, every-day way which certainly 
you will understand. 

The West! The West is nothing if it 
is not great. It is nothing if it is not 
greater. I speak for the greater West. I 
have listened to the sensible and able re- 
marks of the brother who has spoken before 
me. I assent to his wisdom, to his insight, 
to his profound moral and religious experi- 
ence, and to his understanding of the vital 
questions and sentiments which meet us in 
all our missionary enterprises in the West. 
In your minds here at the East there is asso- 
ciated generally an idea of extravagant 
expression there, of fervid eloquence, which 
mistakes Cicero's great phrase, and makes 
action to be gesticulation, and not articula- 
tion. You think that the West is character- 
ized by a kind of disordered imagination, 
extravagant valuations, speculative interests 
and hopes; as some say, we live in hope, but 
we die in despair. Now, with all these senti- 



ments I wish to have you understand, as I 
do, that empire is always in the West. It 
always has been. The wise men of the East 
saw the star of Bethlehem in the West ; and 
the greatest conquest of our religion was 
when, in its swaddling-clothes, it went out 
and took captive the Roman Empire,— a 
miracle in history compared with which 
water smitten from the rock, water turned 
into wine or parted seas for armies, is a 
mere every-day transaction. 

The West I You here at the East look 
upon the West very much as England looks 
upon America. That is the case exactly. 
I see it in Mr. Herford. I see it in his 
habits of mind and action. It is England 
here among us, the feeling with which you 
look upon the West. 

Now, let me talk a little geography, a 
little matter of business, of values. The 
three Pacific States that lie beyond the 
mountains, that border on the sea, the ocean 
that Balboa looked down on,— California, 
Oregon, and Washington, — these three States 
comprise a territory equal to Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Vermont, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Ohio, and Western 
Virginia. I am bragging now, but you will 
see before I am through that the facts 
are up to the brag — (I quote Emerson, what 
he said when he went to the Yo-Semite 
Valley). 

I noticed that our sober, steady-going fel- 
low-citizen, Mr. Shorey, who comes from Chi- 
cago, — and we all know where that city is 
that has lately annexed the State of Illinois, 
— said that that city is the centre of great 
moral power. He referred to its wealth. 
Does he know in speaking of the wealth 
of Chicago, that, in 18S3 the tax valu- 
ation of the realty and personalty of Bos- 
ton came within less than two hundred 
thousand dollars of the tax valuation of the 
whole State of Illinois? And does he know 
that the agricultural products of California, 
per capita, for the men engaged in that 
occupation, are of mercantile value twelve 
times more than they are, per capita, for the 
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agricultural population of Illinois? This, 
then, is a part of our boasting. 

But States have a history. Their history 
lasts over the lifetime of a generation. One 
generation is a very thin layer of civilization. 
This continent was settled by three great 
motives. The first motive was the desire 
for religious liberty. The next motive, that 
settled the Mississippi region, was desire 
for lands, though Oregon was settled by 
a premium on marriage. Six hundred and 
forty acres of land were given to a man 
who was going to be married. That was 
a political measure, after the expedition of 
Lewis and Clark. The settlement of Cali- 
fornia was caused by the attraction of the 
precious metals ; and, if it be true that the 
discovery of new gold deposits on this earth 
has kept pace with the expanding wants of 
commerce, then we may consider that the 
development of gold fields is one of the 
steps of the progressing Providence to meet 
a progressing humanity. 

But one of the greatest trials that society 
can be subjected to is to be settled above 
gold mines. And the people of California, 
the American people who moved to Cali- 
fornia, have there made a social and economic 
and political and governmental conquest 
that is without a parallel in the history of 
the world. I am sober now. O my friends, 
if the Comstock lode, with all its wealth, 
had been placed in the State of New York, 
lapping over into New England, it would 
have set you all on fire like a tar-barrel. 
It has been a great trial, but that experience 
has got to be lived through. Speculative 
interests have got to be overcome. They 
have got to be overcome in the North, in 
that historic region where that great water, 
that sound, that sea, looks as if it were a 
part of the midnight heavens let down on 
the borders of the continent. The possi- 
bilities of that region are very great, when 
in the future it shall come in competition 
and intercommunion with other lands, and 
steamers shall weave that side of the conti- 
nent with China and Japan, and commerce 
shall be opened between them. Japan is 



about the size of California. The seventh 
part of the soil of Japan is under cultivation, 
and they have thirty-eight millions of people 
there. On that basis of population and 
production California can carry a population 
equal to the whole of this republic a half- 
century hence. You have heard of Fresno. 
I have ridden over that country in the saddle 
and driven across it in a wagon with the 
thermometer at 108 degrees in the shade. 
Around that town there is suitable land to 
produce the best raisins in the world, when 
they have learned how to handle them ; and 
there is land enough to give a four-pound 
box of raisins every year to every man, 
woman, and child in this nation, when our 
population shall have reached seventy mil- 
lions. 

This is the material basis of that Western 
civilization, with all its perplexities and 
complexities. But do not suppose that I 
confound a productive soil with that which 
will produce men. Pure human nature is? 
not essentially connected with these material 
products. But I think, for those who have 
not a good deal of imagination, it is utterly 
impossible for them to appreciate the great- 
ness of this country. The average American 
citizen cannot do it unless he has been west 
of the Mississippi. 

Dr. Hale. — That is so. 

Dr. Stebbixs. — Mr. Hale says so. He 
has been regenerated. Now, the thing that 
I am interested in on this earth is human 
nature. I have talked about cattle and 
grain and soil and products, but the thing 
that I am interested in is human nature. I 
think there is no mistake that, when God 
finished the world, he knew what he was 
about, and that man was the supreme stroke 
of his power, wisdom, and love. One word, 
then, in regard to the human nature of the 
West. What is the difference between an 
Eastern man and a Western? I do not 
select any one of you to make the compari- 
son. I do not take myself. But I want to 
make a free hand touch that illustrates to 
me the primary difference between a new 
country and an old. You know that a new 
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country cannot execute laws as an old 
country does. It has not the public opinion 
that you have there. You know, too, that, 
although the average man everywhere is 
governed by habits, and not by principles, 
habits change. I knew a man in the 
East, for example, who for thirty years 
walked a mile and a half to church fifty-two 
Sundays in the year plus Thanksgiving Day 
and Fast Day. He went West, and never 
entered a church again in his life. The 
average man, then, is governed by habits, 
and by the habits of the locality where he 
belongs. The Western man is a rich man, 
or he is not a Western man yet. That is 
what he went there for. If he has been 
lucky, he has got rich. He has got very 
rich, maybe. And, if he has got rich, 
then he is a finished man. He would not 
thank Heaven to touch a hair of his head. 
He is done. 

Now, what is the typical Eastern man ? He 
is your respectable citizen, with whom con- 
ventionality covers a heap of human weak- 
nesses, — want of courage, want of pluck, 
want of daring to call his soul his own. He 
is the man, too, who is everybody's "nice" 
man and his own fool. Now, that is the 
difference between the two antipodes of the 
East and the West. But between these two 
you find the great flowing tides of human 
nature. I will tell you two stories that will 
illustrate this. Tou shall forgive the per- 
sonal allusion. I do not know anything 
about myself in it. 

I was travelling five years ago up North. 
I had been up through Oregon, Washington, 
and out to Spokane Falls, preaching Sundays 
and speaking eveningB. It was before the 
Northern coast road was completed. One 
day a man came to me in the cars. He was 
one of those men you feel a little doubtful 
about, whom you would better be careful 
with. He might have fifty thousand acres 
of land and ten thousand cattle, — you do 
not know. He came and sat down beside 
me, and said, "Dr. Stebbins, how are you ?" 
"Very well," I replied : "how are you ?" 
"I am glad to see you," he continued. "I 



hoped that you would stop at our place 
when you came down there, and speak to us, 
We are all of your way of thinking : we 
don't believe in a personal God. We believe 
that there is a kind of a something, a kind 
of a force or such like, round ; but we don't 
believe in a personal God." 

Now, let me tell you the other story, which 
represents the other pole of the situation. 
I know a woman in California, a bright, 
sharp, sensible woman, yet full of sensibility, 
a woman of mother wit, a woman who is 
in earnest. Somebody said to her : "What 
do you believe? Tell us." "Well," she 
said, "I believe in God, I believe in Dr. 
Stebbins, and I believe in the country." 
Well, now, that is it. [Laughter.] There 
is a host of people there who believe in 
God, in somebody else, and in the coun- 
try; and that to me seems a pretty good 
creed. 

To get hold of these people, to get hold of 
them religiously, not to come any dodge on 
them, — there is a dodge to get up something 
else and play it off on the people as religion : 
did you ever hear of it? it has about the 
same relation to intellectual liberty that po- 
lygamy has to marriage, — to get hold of 
these people and give them square religious 
teaching is what has to be done. Now, the 
trial with us at the West is to stand on the 
ground taken by my friend and brother Mr. 
Morehouse, — to stand for religious facts, 
religious realities, religious experiences, and 
religious hopes. That is the struggle we 
have. It is harder with us than it is here. 
If you do not believe it, come out there and 
try. The trial, is to stand for that in the 
midst of all these pulling and hauling influ- 
ences. It is, when men ask you about relig- 
ion, to tell them that the way to heaven is 
always to take the right road and go straight 
ahead. There are other people besides our- 
selves, other sects. They say some good 
things, better than they know. In the Epis- 
copal convention it was moved to call that 
church The American Church; but some 
good fellow in the crowd saw the absurdity 
of it, and the effort all went down, of course. 
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We all know that to call the Episcopal 
Church or the Methodist Church the Ameri- 
can Church would be to put an eagle under 
a guinea hen. [Laughter.] I believe that 
we are to fight out our battle that God has 
providentially appointed to us on this field, 
on our own lines, until the Protestant Church 
rises into the supreme air of the spirit, where 
communion does not consist in taking hold of 
hands and singing a song, but in contribut- 
ing to the life of your fellow-man, to the 
life of one another, and to the common life 
of God in our midst. If there is a word in 
the language that I hate, it is what you call 
"fellowship." Now, do not misunderstand 
me. A man comes to me, and says, "I think 
it is too bad that your Sunday-school was 
not allowed to come into the general Sun- 
day-school celebration that we had." "Do 
not give yourself any trouble," I reply. 
"What have you got that we have not got ? 
What have you been putting a fence round 
that was worth having?" So I treat him 
that way, and we get along very well. 

And now, my friends, there is a little tone 
of exaggeration in regard to the West, when 
we speak of churches here and there. When 
you say there are thirty or fifty churches in 



this region that is larger than the first thir- 
teen colonies were, you are in danger of 
conveying a false impression. What we 
want is not to diffuse ourselves over all crea- 
tion, but to make centres of influence that 
shall be positively sustained. I cannot 
name the places that I would select as points 
of action. What we do should be done with 
caution and care ; and, if there is any man 
who inclines to come to the West, I warn 
him to go and look at the country first. It 
is a great change, whether you go to the 
North to the forests or to the South to the 
orange blossoms and the long, slanting, quiv- 
ering rays of the sun. But there is a field 
there for us ; and I feel that my position — I 
speak of it with great humiliation, yet with 
great satisfaction — enables me to judge. 
Several churches have gone from the First 
Church in California. I have always 
spoken and preached from the level of my 
mind ; and, by the grace of God, I am able 
to say, with all humility and yet with all 
pride, that those who have gone from the 
First Church in San Francisco have gone at 
least inoculated with truth that preserves 
them from the miserable religious diseases 
of Christendom. [Applause.] 



RECEPTION OF FOREIGN DELEGATES. 



The hour having arrived, Tuesday noon, 
for the reception to foreign delegates, ac- 
cording to the programme, the President 
said : "It gives me great pleasure to intro- 
duce to you the distinguished gentleman 
who introduced himself to our admiration 
last evening. After the discourse which we 
listened to then and after the personal inter- 
course which we have been privileged to 
enjoy, there remains for our Chairman noth- 
ing more than to introduce to you in person 
the Rev. Richard Armstrong of Liverpool, 
England." [Applause.] 



ADDRESS OF REV. RICHARD 
ARMSTRONG. 

It is the funniest thing that ever hap- 
pened to me to be the "foreign delegate" in 
such an assembly as this. I feel here 
among these Unitarians of New York and 
New England and all round just as much 
at home as ever I feel in our own confer- 
ences across the water, or at any of our pro- 
vincial meetings, and considerably more at 
home than I have in certain debates which 
have occasionally taken place across the 
water. [Applause.] It struck me as very 
strange from the first moment I put my 
foot on the Atlantic liner and found myselt' 
in a minority of one among three hundred 
Americans that the American people should 
look upon us or speak of us as a foreign 
people. Here I come into the States, 
and I see men and women about your 
streets of various complexions, from deepest 
black to fairest white. I rejoice in the 
unity that binds them together, the glorious 
social equality which you have realized in 



this great country; but it seems to me, if 
there is any such thing as a foreigner in the 
States to-day, I am a little bit less of one 
than some of those I have seen in your 
streets. [Laughter and applause.] Never- 
theless, I know that you mean this as only 
a term of compliment ; and I assure you I 
feel it a privilege to stand up in the great 
Saratoga convention, of which I have heard 
many things in twenty years, to represent 
for a few minutes our Unitarians in Eng- 
land, more especially the British and For- 
eign Unitarian Association, which specially 
delegated me to represent them on this oc- 
casion. We had last April, in London, a 
conference. We do not call ourselves 
straight out Unitarians there, but the Uni- 
tarians, Presbyterians, Free Christians, Lib- 
eral Christians, and other and kindred 
churches. We have Dr. Martineau banter- 
ing us for having to stand under these six 
various flags to represent all shades of 
ecclesiastical polity which prevail, and it 
does add to the simplicity of things to stand 
where all are Unitarians. 

At our recent London Conference a prin- 
cipal subject of discussion was, — not why 
Unitarians do not progress, but why they do 
not progress more: [Applause.] We are 
progressing, we mean to progress, we have 
progressed; but we want to progress more. 
And, however much we go on progressing, 
still we shall want to progress more ; and I 
believe we shall, with accelerated speed. I 
do not know that over there, however it 
may be here, the actual Unitarian organiza- 
tions will multiply and increase with any 
very extraordinary velocity ; but I do know 
this, — that Unitarian thought and feeling 
are spreading like wildfire throughout the 
British Isles, and that the tone of thought 
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is becoming with extreme rapidity very 
Unitarian. Nor is this confined to our own 
little island. As I came over the ocean in 
the great, noble "Teutonic," I happened to 
sit at table next to a young man from 
Japan, a Japanese diplomatist, who had 
been spending some six years in Europe, 
studying the constitutions of the European 
nations, including America. He had read 
Bryce's "American Commonwealth," Bage- 
hot's brilliant account of the British Con- 
stitution, Sir Henry Maine, and various 
other books on the subject, and had come 
to the conclusion that the German was the 
best constitution on the face of this earth. 
He was rather a difficult man to draw out. 
I tried to get a little information out of 
him, and asked him leading questions con- 
cerning Japan ; but he had little to say. He 
had considerable difficulty with English ar- 
ticulation, and seemed to be moved by the 
rather common fear that we are chaffing 
when we ask about Japan. We touched, 
however, the subject of religion. I asked 
him what he thought was the religious fut- 
ure of his wonderful land, and whether the 
old faiths were still of any power among the 
educated classes. No. Was there a desire 
for religion? Yes, there was. What type 
did he think it would probably assume? 
It would be Christian in some form, un- 
doubtedly. Catholic or Protestant? Prot- 
estant, not Catholic. Then in a sort of con- 
fidential whisper, not knowing what I was, 
"I think it will be Unitarian." [Applause.] 
Brother Knapp will confirm this intimation 
that I received from this casual Japanese 
traveller. 

I happened to meet a distinguished lady 
before I started on this trip. I lunched at 
her beautiful house in London with Mrs. 



Humphry Ward, the author of "Robert 
Elsmere," which has produced as wide an 
impression here as there, although it 
touches a problem there that it cannot here. 
It touches not only the theological question, 
but that of conformity to an Established 
Church when conviction has become diver- 
gent from the standards of that Church. 
When Mrs. Ward heard that I was coming 
to America, she expressed the deepest in- 
terest in the Unitarian movement in Amer- 
ica, and she expressed her very great pleas- 
ure at the manner in which her book had 
been reviewed, especially in the Christian 
Register. And, beyond all, she asked if I 
were likely to see Dr. Hale, and she begged 
me to express her deep and profound inter- 
est in the Lend a Hand movement. She 
desired me to catechise him, and to bring 
her as much information as I could. 

I said last night the things central to me, 
and now I will only add that I am as per- 
suaded as I am of anything that the broad, 
essential faith, the faith of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, the great, glorious gospel of love to 
God and love to man, is going to win the 
world, — that, whether we in our Unitarian- 
ism at home or you in yours here are faith- 
ful or unfaithful, that is the truth that is 
catching the higher conscience of our time, 
that will light up its flames from peak to 
peak over the broad acres of the earth. In 
the far-off time all the sons and daughters 
of the great Father will be joined together 
in that eternal truth which was proclaimed 
with strength and wondrous eloquence in 
the days of old, — that man is the child of 
God, that God is the Father of man. I 
thank you for your kind reception. [Ap- 
plause.] 



&>m iaoung people. 



Tuesday evening was devoted to the gen- 
eral subject of "Our Young People," with 
special reference to the work of Sunday- 
schools, Unity Clubs, Young People's Guilds, 
the Church Temperance Society, and similar 
work. Arrangements for the meeting were 
made by Rev. E. A. Horton, who also con- 
ducted it. 



OPENING ADDRESS. 



BY REV. E. A. HORTON. 



It is a grand thing to see Unitarians hot. 
I wish that we had some of those floating 
icebergs that we meet in the denominational 
current, that we might melt them all out 
to-night. We meet in the town hall. The 
town hall of New England has been the 
hearth-stone, — that is a very appropriate 
figure to-night, — the fireplace, for patriotism 
and those matters which have made for the 
welfare of the municipality and of the 
republic. As we meet here in our sessions, 
we recall the voices of those of old who did 
not scorn to take that which was most sacred 
in religious matters into the by-ways and 
by-lanes of the body politic. Our presid- 
ing officer this morning, by implication at 
least, cast forth the lesson that the best way 
of preaching is to give to the younger gen- 
eration examples of character, that they may 
learn that religion is a matter of the helping 
hand, that they may take what is high and 
incarnate it without loss of power in the 
matters that make for this sublunary exist- 
ence. That is one of the lessons we want to 
give to our young people; and I am sure 
from the talks that shall come you shall hear 
such messages as relate to the watchwords 
of the hour, thoughts incarnating themselves 



in downright, solid practical matters. In 
the addresses that we shall hear we shall 
find the Unitarian denomination has not 
been backward in putting forth those appli- 
ances which make for the redemption of the 
world. 

I do not want to say much, but I have 
two little statements I would like to bring 
to your notice here. 1 believe that the 
trouble with a great deal of our history and 
unfolding lies in the same source that 
makes awry so much of the life of to-day. 
It is right in the home. Who shall say 
grander things of the American home and 
its purity than myself? Who shall paint in 
brighter colors than myself that which 
draws us weary from the mart and laves 
us in the cool waters of the beloved house- 
hold life? But, when you come to the par- 
ents, the heart often gets the better of the 
head. One hears all the time, "Let the dear 
darling do as he likes." Or, "Let the child 
grow up until it shall decide for itself." 
And, before you know it, the garden has its 
weeds and the roses are not there. The 
child is permitted to grow up without guid- 
ance. It is this laxity that cripples the 
vigor of the Sunday-school, that takes away 
the executive power of character, that robs 
the young man and woman of the guiding 
lights of conviction. 

I have another thought connected directly 
with this. The Sunday-school may be de- 
spised, but, though inadequate, it can be 
the source of that stream which will give to 
your brilliant mind its steadiness of ethical 
purpose. It may illuminate the Bible until 
it shall be lighted up with the life of to-day. 
What other source can speak with such 
living fervor of the life that is and of the 
hopes that live beyond the grave? Your 
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public schools will not do it. Your uni- 
versity will not do it, though it may con- 
tribute to it. When your young men or 
women are furnished with all the accom- 
plishments of life, where are they to get 
their moral fibre? I speak as those who 
carry eternal youth in their hearts, as one 
who never speaks patronizingly of the 
young. That is a thing that ought to be 
looked to. We have our co-operative agen- 
cies, our Sunday-schools, our temperance 
societies, our Christian unions. All these 
should help. Our young people should 
learn loyalty to our faith. Mr. Curtis well 
told us that we ought to be proud of the 
illustrious names behind us, to honor the 
great achievements of those who have 
served along the Unitarian lines. They 
light up the dark places. Those men stand 
to-day the unconscious, often unrecognized 
factors in the better life of this republic, 
and moulding forces for those who igno- 
rantly deride and cast out the Unitarian 
saints and the Unitarian truth. Their 
ideals are forever calling on us to follow. 
These influences that you cannot buy on the 
streets, — they are the results of character- 
making. We ask you, therefore, to give 
your sympathetic attention to the presenta- 
tion of. these truths in the addresses which 
are to follow. 



THE YOUNG PEOPLE'S GUILDS. 



BT REV. T. R. 8LICER. 



It is a fine thing to be born upon a free 
soil, in a clean air, with wholesome blood in 
one's veins. But it is well to remember, 
when one is so born, that the soil can only 
be kept free by continuous effort and con- 
stant vigilance; that the air can only be 
kept clean by constant circulation and fresh 
supply; that the blood can only be kept 
wholesome by constant, careful nurture, by 
the most careful attention to what one 
should feed upon, what he should do with 
the strength that the heart has given. Now, 



the Unitarian is born into a heritage of 
freedom, and under conditions that are 
serene. The Unitarian movement, that 
gave him his ancestry and these conditions, 
was not so much an intellectual as it was a 
religious revival; and the children of the 
second generation have a right to feel that 
they are destined not only to achieve an in- 
tellectual emancipation, but are called to be 
saints in their mature years. So it is con- 
genial to my thought that there should be 
set for me as the theme of the evening the 
religious nurture as it belongs to the nature 
of our denomination. 

The child that is born under conditions 
called Evangelical — a condition that nature 
does not know — is born into a nurture that 
is prepared for it as completely as a mould 
is prepared for the fluid which is to be 
poured into it. It will take this impress or 
it will break the mould. It will serve God 
under the conditions of its fathers or it will 
go to recruit that large community that lies 
outside of the churches, and contains some 
of the noblest names of every community; 
but the Unitarian child is not born under 
such conditions that will give to it any 
mould to set its inclinations or direct its 
energies. When it comes to the ordinary 
teaching of religion, there is no infallible 
statute book to which appeal can be made. 
When the Unitarian child is put into con- 
ditions of home life, for the most part it is 
born into families where there is no family 
prayer, where household worship has become 
extinct with the last generation and scarcely 
a grace is said at meat. It is born into 
church relations where the constant ques- 
tion is, "What shall we do for our young 
people to keep them in the churches ?" 
That child that in every other place in life 
is called the hope of the nation or the 
promise of the Church is to a great extent 
the despair of our organization. We under- 
stand how to entertain. We put into its 
hands that literature that has been created 
for it by the Unitarian intellect of the gen- 
eration which is past and which is passing 
or which has gone by forever. The child is 
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told, and truthfully, that every great name 
in the literature of America of the later 
generation is, with one or two exceptions, 
the name of a man or woman who professed 
the faith this child is born to. But how 
shall it be nurtured as an immortal spirit ? 
For it is not enough for the child's religious 
nurture that it knows that it belongs intel- 
lectually to the race of Longfellow, Lowell, 
Whittier, Holmes, Curtis, Parker, and the 
rest. It were a vain thing to say to it, By 
virtue of this intellectual relationship you 
shall be brought into the kingdom of heaven. 
When it has learned its lesson from the lit- 
erature that is its inheritance, it should 
learn to pray in the language made better 
by the literature that it has inherited, and 
with impulses freer and truer and sweeter 
and fuller by virtue of the fact that it is 
born into an atmosphere clean and whole- 
some, and with a mind emancipated from 
superstition. The saddest thing I have 
heard in the last three months was the 
word "superstition" [pronounced scornfully] 
from the lips of a twelve-year-old girl. It 
did not become her. It was a word anoma- 
lous and unnatural upon the lips of this 
sweet girl of twelve years. I would rather 
have heard her say almost any of the cant 
terms of evangelical piety, understanding 
them, than to have heard her say the word 
"superstition," not understanding herself. 

Now, a movement has come forward in 
the Unitarian churches most hopeful in its 
conception and most hopeful in its work- 
ing out. The Unity Club undertook to 
entertain. It made the young people dance 
and sing ; it made them superficial in liter- 
ature. It does its best with its literature 
classes and its model theatricals ; but, when 
you have entertained to the last degree the 
young men of our churches, you will still 
have to build the bridge from the intellect 
over to the other pier, — that is, the mature, 
reverent, spiritual nurture. 

How shall a child become developed in 
spirit after it has been entertained to the 
full? So the Guild undertakes well and 
achieves nobly. Through its forty repre- 



sentatives — although it is the youngest born 
of the organizations that have to do with 
the culture of our people, young or old — 
undertakes to create an atmosphere of de- 
votion, to elicit the reverential and divine 
impulses of the young life, to teach the 
young people to so trust each other that 
they shall dare to say God's name to each 
other, and call him Father in ench other's 
presence, — in sacred speech, and perhaps 
more sacred as to God than any speech from 
heart to heart. It brings them together to 
consider themes that have to do with the 
religious life; it brings them together to 
look into each other's faces, so completely 
confiding in one another that they shall be 
able to speak of life in its divinest aspects 
and its simplest impulses toward the high, 
est and holiest, the heart of all, — that is, 
the heart of the world. Throughout our 
churches there are growing up some forty 
Guilds, teaching the young people those 
habits of devotion, those earliest impulses of 
divine affection toward God and toward 
each other that shall make a church within 
a church, that shall be more sacred and 
more wholesome in affection as being made 
up of the church's youngest life. Mr. 
Horton has said truly that the time has 
gone by in the homes of our household 
when the child was supposed not to know it 
all. "Are you going to church this morn- 
ing, dear?" says the mother. I remember 
the time when it was said : " It is time to 
go to church. Now get on your hat and 
jacket and trot along." But we do not trot 
any more to order: we merely glide from 
one thing to another until our mind be- 
comes a kaleidoscopic show to the young 
consciousness. I stand by the memory of 
my childhood for implicit obedience and for 
the ignorance of childhood that needs in- 
struction. One thing you can do to back up 
the work of these Guilds in the churches. 
Their work is well meant, but its opposition 
will be manifold and its antagonism uncon- 
querable unless you do this. In God's name, 
you must teach your children to pray at 
home. Let not the daily record of the 
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stock market or general trade or that shovel- 
ful of obscenity which the press pours down 
upon your breakfast table every morning in 
its record of scandal and crime take the 
place of one outlook toward God as you 
take your cup of salvation heaped to the 
brim at your morning meal. In your homes, 
by all possible reverence in yourselves, by 
all divine enthusiasms moving you, let the 
children go from the most sacred temple, 
from the divinest altar that has ever been 
built, from the sacrament of a perpetual 
affection set up before them in the house, to 
that other altar, that other sacrament, of real 
duty done with singing. 



THOUGHT SIDE OF RELIGION. 



BY REV. JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 



The literature of religion is full of warn- 
ings against the seductive encroachments of 
the intellect. The priest has ever guarded 
the temple gate against the attacks of rea- 
son. Faith has been supposed to wither at 
the glance of science. The questioner has 
always been suspected of a fell purpose to 
dismantle the altars of reverence. Even in 
the more progressive forms of Christendom 
we hear of "too much intellectuality," "cold 
reasoning," "mere study," etc. A call to 
study the revelations of science, to walk 
through the fields of literature or among 
the beauties of art, is often patronizingly 
dismissed with, "All this is good, but it is 
not religion. It becomes the lyceum or the 
academy, but hardly the church : it does not 
contribute to religious feeling." 

I yield to no one in admiration of the 
beauty of devotion, the joy of worship, and 
the grace of reverence. Religion is a senti- 
ment that bears the spirit toward excel- 
lence, that quickens the soul with a thirst 
for harmony, with the light of love, and 
nerves it to do brave things. There is some- 
thing tropical in the higher life. Spiritually 
as physically, man is a warm-blooded 
animal. Cold things are dead things. A 



low pulse indicates feeble life. To find one 
always complaining of the cold is a bad 
symptom. You may be sure his own circu- 
lation is poor. The man who is always call- 
ing for blankets is suffering with the chills. 

History and experience unite in proving 
that religion has thrived by what its guard- 
ians have often condemned. It has risen 
on the ladder which its devotees have been 
wont 'to avoid. The thought side of relig- 
ion ! there scarcely is another. Religion 
was born out of a thinking mind. Whether 
in primitive man it began in a reverence 
for the dead, as Hebert Spencer thinks, or 
from a contemplation of the mysteries and 
majesties of nature, as Max M tiller teaches, 
in either case it was the thought of man 
that ripened into reverence. It is the 
thinking man that has kept the fire burning 
on the altar of the soul, ecclesiastical appre- 
hensions notwithstanding. If religion be a 
supernatural gift vouchsafed to a few, a 
miraculous revelation, still it is transmitted 
from soul to soul along the lines of intelli- 
gence. 

The heart is a much overworked organ of 
piety. Under the temple dome of thought 
are the fires of emotion kindled. Where 
reflection walks, the feet step reverently. 
The familiar appeal to the sinner, "Give thy 
heart to God," is good ; but he needs to be 
reminded that it is a poor offering unless 
the head goes along with it. There is a 
trinitarianism of psychology that chops the 
soul into three departments, — intellect, feel- 
ing, and will,— giving to each an independent 
existence, which is to-day a more trouble- 
some dogma than the Trinitarianism of 
theology, which divides the Godhead into 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. He who 
would pigeon-hole the soul like a modern 
post-office, and distribute its faculties in their 
respective compartments, is engaged in 
rather popular, but very delusive business. 
To-day men are more ready to confess the 
essential unity of the divine essence than 
they are the indivisibility of the human 
essence we call "soul." To establish an 
antagonism between head and heart is a 
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wretched thiug to do. But, if we must 
choose which, let as stand by the head ; for 
emotion itself is an act of mind. Joy, hope, 
faith, are rooted in experiences. These, 
when gathered into thought, blossom into 
ideas and ideals. 

Without thought religion sinks into 
superstition, priestcraft, bigotry, idolatry. 
It finds more sanctity in the mud of the 
Ganges or the water of the Jordan than in 
the laughter of children or the loves of the 
fireside. A pilgrimage for the sake of kiss- 
ing a black stone in a Mecca temple seems 
more pious than the tilling of fields or the 
telling the truth. It makes the signing of a 
creed a more virtuous act than the believing 
of it. Religion without thought is either 
the unprofitable routine of a machine or the 
unnutritive effervescence of soda water. 
When thought is withdrawn from religion, 
sentiment is degenerated into sentimentality, 
splendid purposes and high intentions are 
diffused into sighs and prostrations. 

On the other hand, thought multiplies the 
sanctities of life, unveils altar places every- 
where, and rears a shrine in the soul itself. 
Reason is the highest gift of God to mortals. 
Thought is the superlative thing in religion. 
By it is man most differenced from the brute 
and most allied to God. By it a new glow 
is put into old Bible texts, and fresh script- 
ures are daily added to that book of God 
that is unbound. The thinkers are ever the 
prophets of religion. Isaiah, Savonarola, 
and Theodore Parker -brought masterful in- 
tellects to the service of religion, and their 
call to reason proved also a call to prayer. 
Galileo, Copernicus, Newton, and Darwin 
were truth-seekers. This unwittingly made 
them prophets of religion. In enlighten- 
ing minds, they clarified hearts and liber- 
ated wills. In so far as they disclosed the 
methods of nature, they interpreted the 
ways of Providence. Showing the law of 
life, they showed the law of God. More 
awe-inspiring and not less is the sun since 
the days of Copernicus. 

The story of creation, amplified and an- 
notated by the observing mind of Darwin, 



has become a more inspiring book of gene- 
sis than ever before. The so-called critics 
and sceptics in religion, so far as they have 
been thinkers, have been its servants. 
Yielding to unthinking ridicule, indiscrimi- 
nate denunciation, they but borrowed the 
miserable methods of the priest they would 
oppose and disarm ; but, in so far as they 
arouse thought, they came as disinfectants 
into a plague-smitten house. They neutral- 
ized the poison of blind credulity, startled 
torpid piety into life, pierced the bladder of 
priestly conceits and ecclesiastical preten- 
sion. They let in a whiff of fresh air into 
the suffocating churches, and religion was 
served thereby. "Give me a new thought 
that I may refresh myself with it/' said the 
dying Richter. What splendid lovers have 
been the great thinkers of the race ! What 
a brow for thought did Angelo present and 
what a wooer did he make way up there in 
the seventies 1 Let his sonnets to Vittoria 
Colonna answer. His friends never weary of 
telling what a great heart went with the 
great head of Agassiz. 

"His nature brooked no lonely lair, 

Bnt basked and bourgeoned in copartnery, 

Companionship, and open-windowed glee." 

They know not Emerson who have not 
caught the genial smile that illumines every 
page of every book. And this smile, like 
England's abbeys, rose 

"Out of Thought's interior sphere." 

Nebsecht, the physician priest, a robed 
thinker, in Ebers's story of "Uarda," bows 
with others in response to the morning call 
to devotions before the sun-god, but his 
"eyes drop earthward and his raised hand 
fell to pick up a rare ^fossil shell which lay 
in his path." In one Egyptian breast, at 
least, that morning, a thrill of wonder shot 
some shafts of religious emotion through 
the soul. That fossil stirred a thought that 
must have ripened into thoughtfulness. If 
we would improve the devotions of our 
churches, we must fertilize them with 
thought. If we would quicken the religious 
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emotion of the young, give them great 
things to think about. If we would stop 
the wheezing of the pumps in our devotions, 
we must prime them with ideas. To in- 
crease the religious feeling of our young 
people, we must increase their thinking. 
To undertake to run the mill without a 
grist is to ruin the stones. We cannot 
grind without wheat in the hopper. It is 
the fool who says in his heart, "There is no 
God." The objective reality of thought is 
the manifestation of God in one form or 
another. The subjective reality of thought 
is the exercise of soul in one form or an- 
other. 

Not only is thought necessary to right 
feeling, but it is indispensable to right con- 
duct. The thought side of religion makes 
it practical. The good impulses of ill-fur- 
nished minds are oftentimes more dangerous 
than the evil plottings of the unregener- 
ate. Oh, the curses that have been visited 
on humanity by the follies of the devout ! 
"Why did you do so cruel a thing?" 
"I never thought," replies the boy. We go 
far in search of apology for our indifference 
and our blunders, but the true explanation 
is generally found in the boy's answer, — "I 
never thought about it." The undevout 
young man or the flippant young woman is 
wisely diagnosed in the idiom of common 
speech that calls them thoughtless. "Why 
do you hate that man? You don't know 
him," said one to Charles Lamb. As pro- 
found as witty was the answer : "Th-th-that 
is why I hate him. If I knew him, I 
couldn't." Study is the mother of philan- 
thropies. It is the thought side of religion 
that has given to us John Howard, Florence 
Nightingale, and Dorothea Dix. The heart 
has been trusted too much. We have sent 
too many cargoes of "flannel waist-co'ts to 
the South Sea Islands." We have too many 
missions in Borrioboola-Gha. We must 
put sense into our sensibilities, the salt of 
wit into the salvation we offer to the pagans 
at home and abroad. The fool does the 
right thing in the hardest way, neglects the 
most commonplace chances, and leaves the 



simplest opportunities unutilized. Extend 
the boundaries of thought, and we enlarge 
the domain of religion. Every new idea is 
a contribution to that character which alone 
is the measure of our religious life. 

How are toe to increase the thought Me of 
religion t Anyway we please. Anyway we 
can. We may be sure there is no one way 
of doing it The newer education insists 
that it matters not much what lines of 
study are pursued, only so the brain is 
made active, and the mind aroused, mental 
strength is acquired thereby. So the 
newer methods of religion should welcome 
any instrumentality that arouses souL It 
becomes the business of the true church 
to-day to put a relish into listless lives, a 
purpose into limp wills, to fill the mind 
with ideas so splendid that they will arouse 
in the soul ideal splendors; and it is the 
freedom of the liberal church to seek 
many means to this end. If old Bible texts 
can be made to glow with fresh meaning, 
if the study of the same arouses an enthusi- 
asm that lifts the soul to prayer levels, it is 
well, very well. But, if there are those who 
cannot be thus reached, in the name of 
religion go with them into the fields to 
hunt fossils, invite them to a weekly com- 
munion with the rocks, the stars, the poetry 
of Wordsworth, the life of Buddha, or the 
thought of Socrates. Failing to arouse an 
interest in the pages of Paul, why not try 
those of his kinsman, Emerson? Some of 
our people, young and old, may be more 
ready to understand the measures of Tenny- 
son than those of Job. Let them feed upon 
that they digest. Browning may carry a 
message to some hearts that Ezekiel misses. 
In the name of religion, speed his message. 
In the interests of religion, it is our busi- 
ness to urge the sanctity of literature, mod- 
ern as well as ancient, to plead for the gos- 
pel elements in modern science and modern 
thought. Any book that wooes the mind 
from low things is sacred scripture. Every 
truth is divine revelation. Sociology is but 
the attempt to apply gospel ethics to the 
complicated conditions of modern life. To 
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study history is to study the ways of God's 
providence. To follow the scientist on his 
luminous way is to open the eye to the 
informing and indwelling God, 

"In the 8tar,*in the stone, in the flesh, in the bouI, 

and in the clod. 
And thus, looking within and around me, I ever 

renew 
(With that stoop of the soul which in bending 

upraises it, too) 
The submission of man's nothing-perfect to God's 

all-complete, 
As, by each new obeisance in spirit, I climb to 

his feet.' 1 

A church should be a co-operative society 
in the interests of the higher life. It should 
provide opportunity for co-operative study 
of those things that may become perennial 
sources of "daily strength for daily needs." 
The activities, gathered under the name of 
the "Unity Club" in our churches, while 
working on thought lines, are working on 
life lines; and life lines are religious lines, 
gospel lines. The Unity Club is no secular 
lean-to, tolerated by an indulgent church, 
no temporary annex indulged for the 'time 
being by the deacons. But it is becoming 
an inherent part of the true church, as in- 
timately related with its interests and per- 
manently identified with its destiny as is 
the Sunday-school or the sermon itself. It 
is one more way by which life may be beauti- 
fied, homes adorned with study, the ills of 
society ameliorated by the graces of thought- 
fulness. 

Neither is this communion service of 
thought to be made secondary to, or inci- 
dental to, some gospel activity of hand and 
feet, some Lend a Hand industry, the bread 
and butter charities of life. Still less 
should it be made primarily a recruiting 
agency for the church. A band of hand- 
shakers, in the interest of something called 
the "social life" of the church, be they 
young or old, do not fulfil the mission of 
the Unity Club that takes for its high busi- 
ness the cultivating of the thought side of 
religion. These things are* worthy and 



authoritative in their demands upon us. 
Shame upon the church that does not 
recognize them as such! But the Unity 
Club assumes that the highest charities are 
those of mind, the divinest beneficence is 
that which will 

"Minister to a mind diseased, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with some sweet oblivions antidote 
Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart." 

The church that this winter will quicken a 
score of lives with the love of literature, the 
courage of science, or the zeal of the human- 
itarian, does more for the community in 
which it works than if it fed twice that 
many empty stomachs or clothed five times 
as many naked backs. In the former work 
it touches the springs that will either remove 
the pains of physical poverty or make them 
easy to bear. Better a weather-pinched body 
than a dogma-pinched mind. If we must 
have either, weak lungs are preferable to 
weak intellects. Better dyspepsia than su- 
perstition ; but Heaven help us to do what 
we can to remove both of these somewhat 
intimately related evils. 

I recognize no antagonisms between these 
interests. The thinking church will surely 
be a working church. The thought side of 
religion makes a thoughtful religion. 

We need to guard against another and 
the most imminent danger to our churches, — 
the assumption that the needs of co-operative 
work on the thought side of religion is 
practically limited to the younger portions 
of the community. There is a constant 
danger that these instrumentalities of 
thought, like our school work, shall become 
a thing for boys and girls rather than for 
men and women of all ages. We are too 
conscious of age lines in this country in re- 
gard to all matters of education and train- 
ing. We have too much "juvenile" liter- 
ature, too many "young people's" sociables, 
"young men's" associations, and "young 
women's" this, that, and the other thing, 
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and too few of these same things with the 
limiting adjectives left off. The times are 
ripe for the perfecting of instrumentalities 
for the social development, intellectual and 
spiritual culture, of women and men not so 
awfully young. We need classes at which 
the attendance of married folks are expected, 
and where the waning enthusiasm of the 
gray people may be quickened and sustained. 
Are there not helps necessary and available 
for the descent as well as the ascent of the 
hill-slopes of life ? It seems to me that our 
American churches and associate institu- 
tions are much more successful in sustaining 
the thought life of the young than they are 
that of the older members. I see nothing 
more sad in modern society than the evidence 
that the marriage line is in danger of be- 
coming an intellectual dead line ; and how 
many thousands annually cross it ! During 
school and courtship days how alert is the 
intellect! Young men and women delight 
to read poetry together ; they botanize, geol- 
ogize, master new languages together. There 
are French and German clubs, literary soci- 
eties, young peoples' guilds, prayer meet- 
ings, and Christian Endeavor societies in 
confusing numbers ; and they are all patron- 
ized to the profit and upbuilding of the 
young people. But, alas, how rapidly are 
these abandoned one by one after the wed- 
ding 1 Domestic perplexities, society exac- 
tions, woo the young man and young woman 
from their higher privileges with a fatal 
precipitancy. The joys of the intellectual 
life change for the dissipations of society 
and the ambitions of material advancement. 
I remember the holy cares of parentage, the 
seclusion and preoccupation demanded by 
the bearing and the raising of children ; but 
these excuses do not last for twenty-five 
years. That is a low parental sense of duty 
that makes parents so faithful to the food 
and clothing needs of the child that they 
neglect the mental and spiritual garments 
which the child wears, the closest and 
most significant of all being the habits and 
tastes of father and mother. Some one has 
improved upon Solomon by saying, "If you 



would train the child in the way he should 
go, take an occasional walk that way your- 
self." I plead for the thought side of relig- 
ion, the consolations and inspirations of the 
intellectual life, for the adult men. and womei, 
in our communities. The age line is an ar- 
tificial and a deceptive one, draw it wherever 
you will. What about those who are old in 
their teens, and the boys and girls young in 
the seventies? Let our churches see to ir 
that it cannot be much longer said to the 
reproach of American life that our educa- 
tion stops with school-days, that bright 
school-girls make superficial matrons and 
brilliant school-boys make stupid men 
Shame on that young girl who, graduated 
with honors from the high school, or per- 
chance from the college, whose essay on that 
occasion was beautiful at least with the 
rosy dawn of a rising purpose to be noble, 
has become chiefly the keeper of a house, 
a goer to parties, and on Sunday a conven- 
tional church attendant. She has ceased to 
read and study on fresh and hard lines, an- 1 
her most imperative outside engagements 
are those at the theatre, progressive euchre 
parties, and the kettledrums. Still mor- 
shame on the young man whose parents 
toiled late and early that he might have a 
college training, who, though enriched b\ 
wife and children, has allowed his life to 
darken on the prophetic side, who has let 
down the blinds on the heavenward windows 
of his soul, and who gives most of the ener- 
gies of his waking hours to the taking care 
of his prosperity. He becomes chronical!} 
weary from trying to keep up with his fort- 
unes. He is breathless all the year from 
chasing a career, — "pursuing" is the word 
he probably uses. If we must make classes 
on age lines and can have but one class in 
our Unity Clubs this winter, let us hare 
that made up of the young people over forty 
rather than of the young people under 
twenty. But this fatal division is not neces- 
sary, will not occur if we sanctify our Unity 
Club activities with large undertakings 
in the way of sober work, if we remember 
that the hardest things are the easiest things 
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to do in this field, if we lay hold of noble 
themes, and keep hold of them until they 
arouse noble thoughts and splendid loves. 
Let the itching for results in the way of 
numbers, popularity, and finance, give way 
to the nobler thirst for knowledge, a passion 
for the beautiful, a hunger for truth. Ex- 
perience shows that, if we can hold those in 
the thirties, we will not miss those in the 
twenties or even in the teens. If we can 
secure the attendance of father and mother 
in any Unity Clubs, the boys and girls will 
not be very far off. In broadening religion 
to cover all the activities of life, we must 
take it home for all the years of our life. 
By thought will the honeymoon be ex- 
tended into honey years, and the home doors 
ever swing open into the living world. By 
thought are the boundaries of the homestead 
made coextensive to the communities to 
which it belongs. By thought does the 
place of prayer become a college, the pulpit 
all the more a prophet's throne because it is 
as well the lyceum platform, the interpreter 
of science, the sounding-board that gives 
back the complaints of the down-trodden, the 
cry of the forsaken, and the call of the suf- 
fering. By thought does the dead church 
become alive. It courts the light of day 
and the life of man, not only on the seventh 
day of the week, but on 6even days of the 
week, thus becoming seven times the house 
of God and a place of prayer. By thought 
will the flippancy, style, and conventionality 
that makes the church so much the home of 
moral indifference, mental vacuity, and inde- 
cision, be changed into open-eyed hospitality 
to the latest learning and open-handed 
cordiality to the newest comer. By thought 
will our churches become academies of the 
higher life, interpreters of poets, colaborers 
with nature's investigators and nature's 
lovers. By thought will the dangers of 
doubt and scepticism be avoided. The evils 
of thought are corrected only by more 
thought; the way out of the mazes of 
scepticism is to go through the woods, — you 
cannot go back. By thought we will build 
the true church that will be a love-generating 



home and a character-building institution. 
And by thought will the experienced, the 
wise, the cultured, the man of science and 
affairs, be drawn thither. By thought will 
our children be surely held in the church 
throughout their life. By thought does 
religion become a transforming power that 
will drive harshness and selfishness from the 
land, a transfiguring grace that will cause 
the faces of its devotees to shine like those 
on the Mount, and their garments will "be- 
come white as the light." 



YOUNG MEN IN CITIES. 



BY WILLIAM H. BALDWIN. 



The future of America rests largely with 
its young men of to-day and of years to 
come. Its religious, moral, political, social, 
and material condition and standing will de- 
pend to a great degree upon the character 
and quality of the young men throughout 
the land, — in its cities, towns, and villages, — 
who, day by day and year by year, will be 
reaching manhood, and thus made ready to 
assume the duties and privileges as citizens 
and active members of this great and 
prosperous nation. 

There are two divisions which might be 
made of the young men in our cities: (1) 
those who were born and brought up in the 
city, whose real homes are there ; and (2) 
those to whom the city has become their 
home by adoption who were born and 
brought up in the country, and who have 
left those country homes for the great 
commercial centres of busy activities, fired 
with the holy ambition to care for them- 
selves, and, if possible, to become successful 
in some one of the various callings in life, — 
business, professional, mechanical, or others. 
It is this last-named division of young men 
in our cities who especially need the kind 
attention and watchful care of the Christian 
Church, and of all persons interested in the 
welfare of the youth of our land, though the 
city-born young men must never be neglected. 
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I presume I am safe in making the state- 
ment that three-fourths of the American- 
born citizens of onr leading cities of to-day 
— in business, professions, in the mechanical 
and other callings in life— came from the 
country to the city. The country boys 
and young men gravitate toward the cities ; 
while the city boys and young men, very 
many of them, after having finished their 
education at its schools or at some one of 
the colleges near or distant, become restless 
and ambitious to strike out to other parts of 
this country, with the same noble aspirations 
as lead the country boys to come to the 
city. 

For the past twenty years it has been our 
custom at the Boston Young Men's Chris- 
tian Union to give a real New England 
Thanksgiving Day Dinner to all members of 
the Union who were unable on account of 
distance, or other reasons, to be with their 
kindred or friends on that day. A quota- 
tion from our last Union report — April 1, 
1891 — which refers to the Thanksgiving 
Dinner of November, 1890, will give an 
idea of who make up in part the young men 
in our cities. It reads : — 

"An interesting feature of these Thanks- 
giving occasions is the after-dinner speaking 
by representatives of various States and 
countries who have made Boston their home ; 
and many interesting remarks were made 
by young men from England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Wales, Denmark, Germany, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Canada, Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island, Russia, Belgium, West Indies, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Iowa, West 
Virginia, Maryland, South Carolina, and 
Nebraska." 

Our hearts beat in sympathy and kindly 
interest for all young men in our cities; 
but, oh, how quickly for the young man who 
has left his country home, with all its sacred 
associations, to take up bis home in the city, 
where all will be new and strange to him. 

The city is reached, and now he beginB to 



realize that "the boy in the country" has in 
reality become the young man of the city, 
with new scenes, new experiences, new 
duties, new friends in social and business 
life. Now come the days, months, years of 
exposure, of trial, of true bravery, or of 
real cowardice. Thus he stands the young 
man in the city, and soon the years will 
glide along when he shall have become the 
man in the city. 

To one who can clearly look back over 
the past forty years and more in the 
city of Boston, and bring to mind very 
many of its well-known and useful citizens, 
what an array of names is presented of those 
who started in life as "boys from the 
country" ! 

It is always a pleasure to me to be able 
to speak of those whose lives have been well- 
rounded, men of true manly character, and 
to hold them up as examples to the young 
men of to-day. "Therefore, young men, make 
your record ." These were the last intelligi ble 
words of the late John B. Gough, spoken on 
the lecture platform where he was stricken 
with death, — an unfinished sentence, though 
complete as it stands. There was a beauty 
and a power in these his last words to the 
young men of this country. 

A great deal is said, written, preached, 
about the temptations to sin, to vice, to dis- 
sipation in all its forms, in the great city. 
Temptations to evil we often hear discussed, 
but seldom, if ever, temptations to good. 
A young man in the great city may be 
attracted to do the right, the noble, the true, 
the beautiful, or he may be tempted or 
attracted to do the wrong, the mean, the 
false, the low, the base. 

Institutions, organizations, societies with- 
out number are ever ready to welcome the 
young man, such as Young Men's Christian 
Associations, Young Men's Christian Unions, 
Unity Clubs, Young People's Clubs, Young 
People's Guilds, Public Libraries, evening 
schools, and others. Churches of every 
religious denomination, with their public 
worship, Sunday-schools, social gatherings, 
with multitudes of kind-hearted men and 
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women, are ever ready to extend to every 
young man and to every young woman a 
cordial welcome and a hearty right-hand of 
fellowship. 

I would say to the clergy and laity here 
present, and would extend the word to the 
clergy and laity of all religious denomina- 
tions throughout this land, that, when the 
young man is about to leave his country 
home for the great city, — the city of stran- 
gers to him, — the greatest favor which 
you can do for him is to give him a few 
lines of introduction to some one of the 
clergy in the city, to be personally presented 
by him. This rule, if universally adopted 
by the clergy and laity, would be of great 
advantage to the young men who come to 
our cities in helping to give them a start in 
the church, Sunday-school, and in all the 
busy activities of the society. 

In too many churches there exists a double 
misunderstanding, or misconception, as to 
the relation which should exist between the 
church and the young. First, a positive lack 
of confidence on the part of the seniors in 
the ability of young people to assume the 
duties connected with important positions 
with the working forces of the church. This 
is too often apparent in many societies, and 
thus the young men and the young women 
whose hearts may be touched with a genuine 
religious enthusiasm are kept in the back- 
ground. 

Second, in too many of our churches there 
also exists a positive lack of confidence on 
the part of the young people in themselves, 
and in their ability to assume important 
positions with their superiors in years and 
experience in the activities of the church. 
Young people must be educated to have con- 
fidence and faith in themselves, — faith in 
what they are doing and faith in what they 
can do. The social life of the young men 
in our cities should have the thoughtful 
consideration of the minister and people, 
as well as the spiritual and the moral. 

The sacred responsibility of reaching out 
and influencing the young men of our cities 



to an active interest in the Christian Church 
rests largely in the hands of the several 
religious denominations, in which stands the 
Unitarian, now represented by this large 
body of its clergy and laity. 

Let it be clearly understood that we feel 
it to be the duty of the clergy and laity 
to help inform, religiously educate, and 
impress the young people and others of 
the power, beauty, and efficacy of the Uni- 
tarian faith. 

The paramount functions of the Unita- 
rian Church, in the times in which we are 
living, are not the constant presentation and 
discussion of the complicated points of the 
different systems of theology or the analy- 
sis of philosophical and scientific theories 
and problems. The Unitarian Church of 
to-day and of the future has a far more 
important work to do. It stands as a spir- 
itual, religious, and moral power in the 
elevation of mankind, as an educator of 
humanity, presenting and enforcing lessons 
of supreme importance in the building up 
of character. 

There never was a time, as I believe, when 
the young people of this land were as desir- 
ous to freely consider and inquire into great 
religious truths and principles for daily ac- 
tion, based upon the life, character, and 
death of Jesus Christ, as in the times in 
which we are living. Very many of this 
great body of young people — East, West, 
North, and South — will be in sympathy with 
the faith and underlying principles of the 
Unitarian Church if presented to them in 
their real beauty as a vital, religious force, 
which it has ever been and to-day is. 

The Unitarian faith is not a negative, 
but a positive faith. I know of no system 
of religious faith which cherishes a stronger 
belief in God, Christ, and humanity than 
the Unitarian Church. 

May we never shrink from helping to 
impress upon the hearts of the young men 
and the young women in our cities these 
living facts, so beautiful, helpful, and in- 
spiring ! 
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CHARACTER BUILDING. 



BY MRS MARY A. LIVERMORE. 



When Martin Luther was a little boy at- 
tending school in one of the small towns in 
Germany, good old Master John Trebonius 
was his teacher. It was the custom for the 
teachers of boys' schools at that time to come 
into the presence of their pupils covered. 
They wore their scholars' hats. But Master 
John Trebonius came before his pupils un- 
covered, and so taught them. After a time 
it became a matter of notoriety, and some of 
his associate teachers began to remonstrate 
with him: "Trebonius, if you go into the 
presence of your pupils uncovered, they will 
cease to respect you. By and by they will 
have for you only contempt. Maintain your 
dignity, and wear your hat while you are 
teaching them." "No," said Master John 
Trebonius, "I cannot. When I come into 
the presence of my boys, I am standing in 
the presence of the future. Before me are 
the professors, the solicitors, the counsel- 
lors, the statesmen, the business men, of the 
future; and I am awe-struck in their pres- 
ence. I am compelled to uncover ; and I am 
compelled to put the best of myself, all that 
there is in me, at their service. Behind me 
is the past : I can do nothing for that. If a 
man has lived to be forty, and has been a 
bad man, he will generally be bad to the 
end. If he has been wise, he will remain 
so. If he has been stupid, he will maintain 
that character to the end. In twenty years 
these men will be dead. Go, tarry not, I 
embrace and give myself to the future." 
John Trebonius was right; for the great 
work of every generation is to do what it 
can for that which is fast treading on its 
heels. Whether we are fathers or mothers, 
clergymen, teachers, no matter what posi- 
tion we occupy, we are never released from 
the work of doing the best we can for this 
young generation. Civilization has no other 
aim before it but the perpetuation and 
improvement of the human race. For this 
homes are builded; for this colleges are 



founded ; for this institutions are planted and 
governments maintained. Humboldt said 
years ago, "Books, institutions of learning, 
churches, governments, religion, — they are 
but the scaffolding on which we stand to 
build man, and earth holds up to her Maker 
no other fruit that compares with the ri- 
pened man." 

How shall we do it ? How shall we build 
up the character of our children? What 
shall we do to train this new generation that, 
eager, treads so swiftly on our feet ? The 
child comes into the home, and never comes 
with a bill of items. When the baby is 
put into your arms, you do not have put in 
with it a statement of what the child is. 
You are not told, "This little boy has 
so much temper, so much will, so much 
executiveness, so much secretiveness, so 
much acquisitiveness, and so much love." 
You hear nothing of the kind. You are 
obliged to find it all out by yourself and by 
the hardest, and he is obliged to find out the 
same by the hardest. By the time the child 
reaches the adult age he has come to learn 
what he is ; and every parent has to acquire 
the same for himself. But it is certain, 
if the parent has learned anything in the 
course of life, he is wiser than the child, and 
the child ought to be taught by him and 
ought to be submissive. I sympathized 
with what Mr. Slicer said. I never heard 
my father say to one of us, "Do you propose 
to go to church to-day?" (I hear pa- 
rents ask it sometimes of their children.) 
What I heard was, "Be ready by ten o'clock, 
coat, bonnet, and gloves on ; and do not put 
your gloves on in the street. Be ready to 
start." And we were ready to start. Then 
when we came home: "What was the text? 
Can you remember anything the minister 
said ? Do you remember what hymns were 
sung?" Everything was done to impress us 
with the service of the morning. We had 
no excuse from church or Sunday-school, or 
from learning the Sunday-school lesson, save 
sickness. Good weather or bad, we always 
went. Neither did we, as children, debate 
with our parents and teachers whether we 
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should obey their commands. The other 
day, making a call on a mother, she said to 
her little daughter, "Won't you go up to my 
room and bring me those blunt-pointed scis- 
sors?" "What do you want of them?" 
asked the child. "Oh, hurry, I cannot wait a 
minute," said the mother. "Well, what do 
you want of them ?" "Hurry and get them, 
I must have them." "Tell me what yon are 
going to do with them," persisted the child ; 
and absolutely the mother went into a de- 
tailed account of the need of having those 
particular scissors before the child started 
to get them. It was altogether a different 
thing in the old days. I hear parents say 
continually, — and I hear fathers say it more 
than mothers, and they are good men, too, 
who are making a good record themselves, — 
I hear them say concerning their children : 
"Let these children come up naturally. 
Children that are well born in good families 
will make blunders and mistakes, and they 
will learn by blunders and mistakes." But 
they take a course with their children 
that they do not take with anything else 
that they undertake to rear. If they are 
raising corn and potatoes or rearing swine 
or poultry, they take pains to correct defects 
as they go on. I would not be understood 
as advising anything like a return to the 
old-time rigorous way of rearing children. 
I know all about it. I have been through 
it. I would not suggest that it was better 
than modern methods, which to-day are 
followed; but the condition of extreme 
laxity into which we have fallen is one ex- 
treme, and this rigor of the old-time moral 
training is the other extreme. I cannot 
remember one pleasant Sunday in my child- 
hood. I cannot recall one Sunday that I 
would like to live over. I remember my 
ninth birthday. It was on a Sunday, and 
it was utterly devoid of pleasure, so that, 
when I went up to bed, I said to my older 
sister, who was not so energetic as I and did 
not require so much occupation, "I am glad 
this Sunday is gone, and I wish we were not 
going to have another for twenty years." 
She immediately began to remonstrate: 



"You must not say that. Don't vou know 
it is very wicked ? Don't you remember that 
heaven is to be one eternal Sunday? and, 
if you cannot get through one here, what are 
you going to do when you go to heaven ?" 
I sat up straight in bed and tried to think 
out the awful problem ; but I thrust it aside, 
as children do, and said, "I will not worry 
about it, because perhaps I shall not have 
to go there." [Laughter.] Yet I knew 
very well concerning the only other locality 
that was open to humanity according to the 
creed of that day. I was well versed in its 
geography, climate, and occupations. We 
have improved upon that. But I sometimes 
think that we people who call ourselves 
liberal, sin more than others in respect to 
laxity, largely because we have memories of 
the past, that have led us to resolve that 
our children shall not be allowed to suffer 
and endure as much as we have done. 

Moral education begins with life ; and the 
mother, by gestures, by the tones of her 
voice, by her speech, begins the education of 
the child immediately. A little thing a 
few months old will smile back responsively 
in the mother s face, when the tones are full 
of exquisite tenderness. It feels it, and re- 
sponds when it has not the least conscious- 
ness of the meaning of the words. It is an 
easy thing to educate children into habits 
that belong to polite society. We all of us 
do that. They learn these habits of good 
society before they understand the reason 
why they should be cultivated. We do 
something of the same with moral teaching. 
We teach them that they must speak the 
truth, keep a good temper, control them- 
selves, and that they must not infringe on 
the rights of their brothers and sisters. But 
the larger moral nature cannot be well de- 
veloped only as the child comes on further 
and further. This moral training under- 
lies all our training; but, after all, who is 
still the great man of America to-day? We 
have not yet got away from his fascination. 
It is the "almighty smart" man. When you 
are thinking of the man whom you will 
nominate for governor of the State, or for 
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mayor of the city, you are trying to think of 
some smart man. I remember riding once 
behind two men, from Milwaukee to Madi- 
son, who were discussing the claims of two 
candidates for the United Sates Senate, and 
I could not help overhearing the conversa- 
tion. One man urged the claim of one of 
the candidates for the position. He said 
everything in praise of him that could be 
said. Not a word came from his friend, 
till at last he said that he could not vote 
for that candidate. Then he went on to 
make some most unsavory allusions, inti- 
mating that the candidate for senator was 
a gambler, a thief, a drunkard, a liar, etc. 
Being a woman, and outside of politics, I 
naturally expected to hear the first man 
flame out in indignant denial of these state- 
ments, and pronounce them all slander ; but 
this is what I heard: "What of that? When 
I vote for a man for United States senator, 
I vote for brains. I do not care what a 
man's moral character is, when he is going 
into the United States Senate. You cannot 
deny that he is the smartest man in all 
Wisconsin." The ideal man is still the 
smartest man. We demand a little more of 
a woman. She must have moral excellence 
as well. The intellectual nature has no 
moral quality, therefore it is not safe to 
intrust a person who is only highly intel- 
lectual with the great business of guiding 
a nation or a State. Only when the intel- 
lectual nature is vivified, illuminated, 
warmed, quickened, inspired, by an ideally 
developed and well-trained moral nature, is 
the intellect likely to do what is best. 
Abraham Lincoln had a nature of that 
kind. He did not undertake to guide men 
by his intellect. "I hold myself open," he 
said, "to receive influences from God, from 
angels, and from good men." And during 
the long nights when, in anguish, he walked 
backward and forward through his room, 
he cried, "Lord, show me thy will: come, 
Lord, and lead me." And, when the time 
came that the vision was revealed to him, 
and he saw the work that he must under- 
take, he went forward and executed it 



Then he wrote the words that smote off 
the chains from four million slaves; and, 
because he lived up to the height of his 
moral inspiration, he immediately took his 
place in the firmament as a star of the first 
magnitude, and the world will never fail to 
be wise enough to rejoice in the glory of 
his name. [Applause.] 

You must cultivate habits long before you 
can teach dogmas, — habits of self-control, of 
abstinence from what is wrong and sinful. 
I do not forget that the Unitarian Church 
has not only guilds, Unity Clubs, and Sun- 
day-schools under its care to help in this 
work of education, but that it has also a 
church temperance society, made up of 
men and women of divers opinions, — some, 
like myself, radical, asking and fighting at 
long range for utter annihilation of every- 
thing that can intoxicate ; others only seek- 
ing to cultivate moderation, each doing the 
best he can according to his light. All over 
the land the question of temperance is being 
agitated, and this Unitarian Church Temper- 
ance Society has taken its place among the 
great temperance organizations. I was 
with a Unitarian father and m6ther at a 
Commencement at. Dartmouth. The mother 
said to her son, who was going off on a trip 
with some fellows, "My boy, I do not want 
you to get into the habit of drinking beer, 
as those young men do with whom you asso- 
ciate." "Oh, no," he said, "I shall not. I 
only take a glass of beer now and then." 
And the father wheeled about and said: 
'You take a glass r* beer now and then V 
Is that the way you are seeking not to form 
the habit? Let it alone. Do not touch it 
Do not take another glass. That is the way 
not to form the habit" And the boy said, 
"Do you mean it, father?" And the father 
answered : "Do as I do. I have lived up to 
that all my life. I am not strong enough 
to dare to meddle with that sort of thing." 
And the boy stepped forward and put his 
hand into the hands of his father and 
mother, and said, "I will do as you wish." 
He had been carefully trained, and was 
prepared. 
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No one who has paid the least attention 
to this awful question, which is to-day more 
or less agitating this nation, can fail to see 
that intemperance is the prolific cause of 
crime, poverty, insanity, idiocy, epilepsy, and 
a whole flood of evils. This is not the place 
or the time for an exposition of that subject 
But I belong to an organization, numbering 
three hundred and fifty thousand members, 
stretching through every State and Terri- 
tory, who have lifted up our hands to God 
and sworn that, while we live, our efforts 
shall help lay the axe at the root of the tree, 
to destroy the whole thing, and that, as we 
drop into the grave, we will lay our mantles 
on the shoulders of our daughters, and beg 
them to continue the work we have begun 
in ignorance and weakness and blunders, — 
a work that we feel we must do, because our 
husbands, our fathers, our brothers, our 
sons, dearer than our own lives, go frequently 



down, simply from not forming the right 
sort of habit. It is a possible thing to rear 
children in homes such as Unitarians have, 
orderly, well kept, with plenty of books and 
entertainments, so that they shall grow up 
with the habit firmly fixed of abstaining 
from strong drink, finding it as easy to re- 
sist temptation as to go to sleep at night 
when weary. And that is the work to 
which the Unitarian Church Temperance 
Society addresses itself. It does not at- 
tempt the work of securing legislation in 
the interest of prohibition, but aims to create 
the right public sentiment. Prohibition is 
good for nothing unless you have this edu- 
cation in the homes all over the land, so 
that there shall be enlightened public senti- 
ment standing behind the law like a flame 
of fire, ready to scorch those who hesitate 
to carry out the will of the people. 



UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP. 

REPORT ON THE WORKING OF THE COMMITTEES ON FELLOWSHIP. 

BY BEV. AUGUSTUS WOODBUBY, D.D. 



At the sixth meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches, held at Saratoga in the year 1874, 
it was voted to appoint a "Committee on 
Fellowship with Other Churches." In the 
press of business, however, no appointment 
was made. At the session of 1876 a com- 
mittee of nine members, of which James 
Freeman Clarke was chairman, was ap- 
pointed. The subject, upon consideration, 
took a somewhat different range from that 
which was evidently at first contemplated. 
Instead of being a committee to enter into 
certain fraternal relations with other 
churches, it became, under instructions from 
the Conference, a committee to provide 
methods of introduction into the Unitarian 
ministry of those persons who had not 
received a theological training at the Divin- 
ity School in Cambridge or at the Theolog- 
ical School in Meadville, or at any of the 
theological schools of our faith in England, 
and also of those ministers of other commun- 
ions who wished to change their denomina- 
tional and ecclesiastical relations. At the 
session of 1878 the Wisconsin Conference 
presented a protest against the appointment 
of the committee, on the ground that it was 
an interference with the rights and a cur- 
tailment of the independence of societies, 
which "alone ought to be the judges of the 
qualifications of their ministers." The dis- 
cussion of the subject is characterized as 
"lively." It ended in the adoption of cer- 
tain resolutions, creating a committee con- 
sisting of twelve persons, — three from the 
Eastern States, three from the Middle States, 



three from the Western States, and three 
from the Pacific States. Of this committee 
Prof. Charles C. Everett of Cambridge 
was made chairman, and he continued 
by successive reappointments to hold that 
office until 1889. On this committee ten 
States and one Territory were represented 
The Conference directed the committee to 
prepare certain rules of procedure in accord- 
ance with which the object of the appoint- 
ment of the committee might be attained, — 
"with the view of welcoming to our fellow- 
ship such persons as may be sincerely desir- 
ous of enjoying the larger freedom and the 
clearer light of our faith, and of assuring to 
our ministry the addition of such as are 
fitted by character and intellectual qualifica- 
tions to render good service to the cause of 
truth." The committee at once attended 
to this duty, and certain regulations were 
adopted, under which, with a few subsequent 
modifications, the committee has acted until 
the present time. 

These regulations have been printed an- 
nually in the "Year Book of the Unitarian 
Churches," and it is not necessary now to 
state them in detail. 

It is obvious that here was a very impor- 
tant work to be performed. It was of a 
threefold character: 1. The protection of 
our churches from ecclesiastical adventurers; 
2. The assurance of cordial sympathy, en- 
couragement, and fellowship to earnest and 
devout seekers of the truth in a more liberal 
communion than they had previously en- 
joyed; 3. The recruiting of the ranks of 
our ministry by the reception into them of 
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worthy and acceptable candidates. A com- 
mittee that can accomplish results of this 
kind, faithfully, thoroughly, impartially, is 
a very important — I would almost say an 
indispensable — part of the working force of 
the Unitarian Church. It seems a mistake 
to delegate the appointment of its members 
to the Council, as was done at the last ses- 
sion of the National Conference. The com- 
mittee was created by the Conference : it is 
responsible, not to the Council, but to the 
entire denomination; and it should have all 
the efficiency, force, and dignity which a 
direct election by the Conference can give 
to it. In reality, it is or should be inde- 
pendent of control, and in its place and 
order it is superior even to the Council 
itself. For it is called upon to decide ques- 
tions of the greatest moment, and in the 
decision it should be clothed with sufficient 
and even unquestionable authority. Cer- 
tainly there is no matter of greater conse- 
quence than this of determining the suita- 
bility and qualification of those who are to 
be the leaders and instructors of the 
churches in the study of divine truth and 
its application to human conduct. If the 
committee is not able to perform a work of 
this kind as it ought to be done, some other 
method should be tried. But it should have 
all the power necessary to the proper dis- 
charge of its functions, in order that it may 
really prove its efficiency or — failing that— 
confess its inability. 

There has always been an element of 
weakness in the committee, of which its 
members have themselves been conscious, 
and which has been obvious to those who 
have regarded their labors either with com- 
mendation or with unfavorable criticism. It 
would seem desirable, if not absolutely es- 
sential, that a committee having authority 
to grant letters of fellowship and recom- 
mendation should have an equal authority to 
recall them. It is true that the traditions of 
the Unitarian Church have never been favor- 
able to any kind of ecclesiastical discipline 
which even looked toward excommunication. 
Our theory of church discipline has been 



that a man who is conscious of his un- 
worthiness in the matter of personal char- 
acter, or of a want of sympathy with the 
methods of our faith, should voluntarily 
withdraw from our fellowship. He is re- 
sponsible to himself and his own conscience. 
A layman naturally does as he thinks best 
and as he sees fit. As in our body he is 
independent in his church relations, he can 
change them at his option. A clergyman of 
our communion, having once been recog- 
nized as such, considers himself as equally 
independent. He has no bishop to consult 
with or to direct, no synod, no council, no 
disciplinary church to call him to account. 
He comes and goes of his own free will. 
He may even leave the pulpit, engage in 
secular business, perform no ministerial or 
clerical duty, and have no other than a 
friendly connection with his brethren. He 
is even hardly regarded by other men as 
belonging to the profession. Yet in some 
instances, by some strange misconception of 
his position, he claims the right to keep his 
name in the list of our ministers, and is 
seriously aggrieved if it should be omitted. 
Our theory is, that a sense of personal 
honor is sufficient to induce a voluntary 
withdrawal, especially in cases where the 
discharge of clerical functions has long 
since ceased, and where one's whole time 
and strength are devoted to the prosecution 
of affairs remote from the pulpit and the 
church. In a few instances, it has found 
expression in practice, and the men who 
have thus retired from our professional 
fellowship have carried with them the pro- 
found and sincere esteem of their former 
associates. While we have had occasion to 
regret their departure, we applaud the hon- 
esty of their motive and the manliness of 
their course. 

The creation of the Committee on Fellow- 
ship indicated, as already suggested, a 
method of admission, but it provided no 
way of withdrawal. Its power ceases when 
once the candidate is received and approved. 
There is even no authority for reviewing 
the former action. Provided with the cer- 
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tificate of the committee, the man who has 
been admitted to fellowship is thencefor- 
ward no longer amenable to discipline of 
any kind. This lack of authority is consid- 
ered by some a grave defect. It is far- 
thest from the thought of any one among us 
to indulge in any unwarrantable criticism. 
The committee has not been, in any offen- 
sive way, inquisitorial in its method or its 
action. Doubtless it would deprecate any 
adoption of such method or action now. 
Tet there would seem to be no question 
that a committee that gives a certificate of 
fellowship should have the power to cancel 
it if such a course should be deemed best 
for the Church and the truth which the 
Church represents. There are some per- 
sons who think that the list of ministers in 
the Year Book should be revised by some 
competent authority. Doubtless the offi- 
cers of the American Unitarian Association, 
under whose direction this list has been 
compiled for many years, would gladly wel- 
come any aid that can be given them in the 
work, and would also be more than willing 
to be relieved of the task and the responsi- 
bility of doing it. Possibly there may be a 
disposition to deprecate a radical change in 
this matter. But the time must arrive 
sooner or later, when this whole subject 
must be placed in the hands of a competent 
committee. That time is the present, is 
it not ? That committee is the Committee 
on Fellowship; and the Conference would 
do well to place it in charge of those 
who would perform the duty faithfully 
and well. 

Moreover, the list itself, prepared by the 
Committee on Fellowship and published 
under its sanction, would have a higher 
value and would command a greater re- 
spect. It would then represent — which can 
scarcely be said now of it in every particular 
— the active and recognized clergy of the 
Unitarian Church. The Committee on Fel- 
lowship has done, in many respects, an ad- 
mirable 'work. With enlarged powers and 
a deeper sense of responsibility, if that be 
possible, it may accomplish results of very 



great benefit to the churches which have 
called it into being. 

A review of the labors of the committee 
will present the case with some degree of 
clearness. During the period of its exist- 
ence from 1878 to the present time the 
committee has admitted to the fellowship 
of [the Unitarian ministry 99 persons, of 
whom 2 are women. They were divided 
among the different denominations of Chris- 
tain believers as follows: 20 Universalists ; 
17 Trinitarian Congregationalists ; 10 Metho- 
dists; 6 Baptists; 4 Presbyterians; 5 Prot- 
estant Episcopalians; 2 Free Baptists; 2 
Christians ; 2 Roman Catholics ; 1 Reformed 
Episcopalian ; 1 English Churchman ; 1 
Second Adventist ; 1 member of Church of 
Disciples. Of 27 the denominational con- 
nection was not returned. Among these 
were : 1 resident graduate Harvard Uni- 
versity; 1 resident graduate Cornell Uni- 
versity; 1 Graduate Andover Theological 
Seminary; and 2 students in Harvard Uni- 
versity. One young man was "approbate* 1 
to preach" without formal certificate of 
fellowship. Of the whole number, 47 are 
now serving as pastors of Unitarian 
churches; 2 have deceased while in ser 
vice ; 4 have returned to their former fellow- 
ship or have engaged in secular affairs, i 
would like to give, if possible, some infor- 
mation respecting the present occupation of 
those persons who have received the certifi- 
cate of fellowship, but are not now engaged 
in active sendee. The time allowed for the 
preparation of this report has not sufficed 
for the necessary labor of procuring that in- 
formation.* 

The records of the committee show that 
in addition to the work of admitting candi- 
dates or applicants for our fellowship, con- 
siderable time and labor have been expended 
in examinations which resulted unfavorably 
to those who desired, but did not receive 
recognition. The service rendered has been 
by no means perfunctory. The committee 
has not been satisfied with merely reading 

* For the statistics above given I am indebted to 
the kind assistance of Rev. Francis C. Williams. 
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letters of recommendation or certificates of 
church membership. Many personal inter- 
views have been had; much correspondence 
has passed. In some cases, the application, 
as intimated above, has been rejected. If 
on account of imperfect preparation for the 
ministry, the applicant has been advised to 
pursue a course of study ; if on account of 
a miscomprehension of the duties of our 
ministry, kindly counsel has been given, and 
a postponement suggested, for the purpose 
of ascertaining more fully the character of 
our professional work ; if the application 
has been made with the expectation of 
escaping the stricter ecclesiastical discipline 
of another church, a discipline which in 
some cases was deserved, a firm and decided 
rejection was the result. The duty has not 
always been attractive. But it has been 
faithfully and considerately performed. 
Mistakes have naturally occurred. No man 
or body of men can be infallible. But the 
number, it is believed, is small. Some of 
our best, most successful, and most honored 
ministers have joined our ranks through 
the facilities offered them by the Committee 
on Fellowship. In time to come, without 
doubt, there will be an increase in this 
particular. The feeling of unrest in other 
churches, the gradual growth of liberal 
methods of study and thought respecting 
religious truths and doctrines, the advance 
in knowledge, and the enlargement of free- 
dom in research, depth and width of investi- 
gation, will naturally tend to loosen eccle- 
siastical bonds, and to bring to our fellow- 
ship those who are desirous of holding the 
truth in a larger liberty than other communi- 
ties afford. The Committee on Fellowship 
offers a legitimate mode of introduction. It 
is a means of intercommunication, which 
seems more indispensable, the larger is its 
field and the more numerous its opportuni- 
ties of exercise. It can therefore be readily 
understood that the committee should be 
of such a character and should have such 
authority as to make its certificate of fellow- 
ship as valuable to its possessor as a the- 
ological diploma or an academic degree. It 



surely must be the desire of all — both min- 
isters and laymen — that the Christian minis- 
try shall be in all respects able, learned, clean, 
and pure. We ourselves would certainly 
have the Unitarian Church realize the 
apostolic ideal, — "a glorious church, not hav- 
ing spot or wrinkle or any such thing, but 
holy and without blemish." This is "a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished." We 
look back with a measure of pardonable sat- 
isfaction — not to say pride — upon the his- 
tory of our Church, with its long list of 
scholars, preachers, godly men and saintly 
women, whose character and learning have 
adorned and illustrated the pages of Chris- 
tian history. It is believed that the Com- 
mittee on Fellowship can be made instru- 
mental in continuing the bright record, and 
in making it brighter still. With a posi- 
tion, influence, and authority such as it 
deserves to have, the finest results may be 
reasonably anticipated. 

The National Conference represents the 
different parishes, societies, and churches of 
our faith. To them the appeal must in the 
last instance be made. It is a fact familiar 
to every settled minister and to every parish 
committee that, upon the announcement of 
an approaching vacancy in any pulpit, appli- 
cations immediately begin to be made for 
an opportunity to be heard. They come 
from ministers who are uneasy in their 
places or who desire a change of position; 
from ministers without a charge; from 
divinity graduates, or from professors in 
their behalf; and in some cases from persons 
who think that they have a call to preach, 
and whose only qualification is in the self- 
consciousness of such a call. A very simple 
and, in some instances, an effectual reply to 
such applications would be a demand for 
credentials. If a man assumes to be an 
angel of the Church, it may be well to have 
some ocular or palpable evidence of the 
growth of his wings. If parishes are care- 
less in such a matter, and place in the 
pastoral position a man of whom they know 
nothing except that he has a facile utter- 
ance or an attractive exterior, they certainly 
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have none but themselves to blame for the 
evil results that are almost sure to follow, 
both to themselves and the good cause of 
morality and truth of which they have in 
part been put in charge. Let it not be said 
that this method will repress spontaneity 
or tend to quench the inspiration of preach- 
ing, of which, without question, some men 
possess the gift. No man who really desires 
to do a divine work or to teach the divine 
truth will object to present his qualifications 
for the duty. Rather would he wish to 



have it understood that he is at all times 
ready for such examination. Especially 
would he desire it when he has the assurance 
of being commended by earnest, loyal, and 
devoted servants of the truth, and intro- 
duced into a brotherhood for whose fellow- 
ship he will be through all his life gTateful, 
and who will offer to him the largest and 
freest opportunity for faithful labor to the 
gl >ry of God and the well-being of human 
life. 



MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 

BT CARROLL D. WRIGHT, UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF LABOR. 



Society is the result of the evolution of 
social, moral, and industrial forces. It is 
crude or cultured, simple or complex, accord- 
ing to the extent of the evolution. So it is 
perfectly true that society is now in a tran- 
sition state : it always is, else it would not 
be society. But the passing transition, 
taking any period of history, is marked by 
peculiar developments. Sometimes the social 
element predominates ; at others the evolu- 
tion of moral forces seems to be the chief 
aim ; and, again, industrial and economic 
conditions attract the attention of thinkers 
in a more marked degree than any other of 
society's great forces. The evolutionary 
movement, therefore, is not uniform any 
more than the progress from age to age — 
from the stone age to the bronze age, and 
from the bronze age to the iron age— has 
been contemporaneous among all the peoples 
where such ages seem to be clearly defined. 
A great moral wave appears at a certain 
period in the history of society, and develop- 
ments are carried on along moral lines. At 
another a change in the industrial system, 
like that which occurred in England in the 
decade of years commencing with 1760, 
during which the domestic system of labor 
was practically supplanted by the factory 
system, convinces one that the all-powerful 
agent in shaping the affairs of men is the 
industrial factor. So the transition which 
appears to be peculiar to our own time has 
been peculiar to other generations. But, 
barring the sporadic appearance of the forces 
which are the results of the essential con- 
stitution of human nature, the development 
has been constant, and all the elements have 
been essential factors in the evolution. 

It is the peculiar force, or the predominance 



of the peculiar force, of one of the elements 
of social evolution that characterizes reform 
movements. Our own generation has to deal 
with several great problems in which the 
underlying elements are both moral and 
industrial. The great labor movement, or, 
as it is empirically called, the labor question, 
comprehends almost every phase of social 
science. Its essential constitution involves 
the deepest consideration of all that makes 
up economics, while to it the whole power 
of ethics is applied. In fact, it may well be 
said that the labor movement of the present 
day is sociology itself. The temperance 
question, the Negro question, the great social 
questions of the day, marriage and divorce, 
ballot reform, the industrial system, — how 
potent they all are in considering the labor 
movement. Therefore, when a man says he 
has a solution for what he calls the labor 
question, his bare statement should convince 
you that he has considered only one, and 
probably the most insignificant, phase of the 
whole movement I He is probably hovering 
around the point of the rate of wage, or 
some other one definable point of the infinite 
number of indefinable points that constitute 
the labor movement. Yet this man is an 
absolute necessity in all reform movements. 
He is the man who jumps on his hobby, 
and, with the free use of the spur, rides it 
to his own destruction ; but he is the moving 
personal factor in the discussion of a great 
question. If he be a narrow-minded hobby- 
rider, he will care nothing for facts and 
everything for sentiment and enthusiasm. 
Facts are his abhorrence, enthusiasm his 
powder. On the other hand, the broad- 
minded, the educational, trueBt hobby-rider 
is the man who believes that his particular 
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problem, the one he has set himself to solve, 
is only the crucial one, and that with its 
solution all the other contingent problems 
will solve themselves in large degree. He is 
the real reformer of the present day. He 
recognizes the force of the positions taken 
by other reformers, and that no solution can 
come, no development can be reached, except 
by a constant, continual, effective hammering 
all along the line of all the evils that beset 
society, and which now and then crystallize 
into positive questions. This reformer be- 
gins his crusade with a most careful collec- 
tion and analysis of facts. It is this type 
of reformer that commands our respect and 
our admiration; for he must be something 
of a general, a good deal of a philosopher, 
a careful student, and a man having con- 
siderable of the judicial quality in his 
mental make-up. It is only in recent years 
that this type has appeared. The class is 
not yet numerous. 

Looking at the reform movements which 
are commanding public attention, it is safe 
to say that the first, or, if not the first, 
among the first, efforts to secure wide public 
attention through the systematic collection 
of data were those put forth by the New 
England Divorce Reform League, which was 
partially organized in Boston, in January, 
1881, but which now has a national name 
and scope, being organized in January, 1885, 
under the laws of the State of Connecticut, 
as the National Divorce Reform League. 
This league, which was the result of the 
endeavors of Rev. Samuel W. Dike, LL.D., 
then of Vermont, but now of Auburndale, 
Mass., to call attention to what was con- 
sidered the threatening attitude of divorce 
against the sacredness of the home, wisely 
adopted no shibboleth, but determined to 
secure through Congressional action the 
collection of all the obtainable facts relat- 
ing to marriage and divorce; and through 
its efforts governors, legislators, jurists, 
divines, educators, and many prominent 
citizens gladly put their names to petitions 
to Congress, their memorial being uniformly 
as follows : — 



The memorial of the undersigned citizens 
of the United States respectfully shows : — 

That the wide difference between the laws 
of the several States as to the causes of 
divorce and the jurisdiction of their courts 
over suits of divorce by or against non- 
residents constitute an acknowledged ele- 
ment of confusion and uncertainty in Amer- 
ican jurisprudence; 

That these differences have led to many 
and distressing conflicts of judicial decisions 
in cases turning upon the degree of faith 
and credit to be given to decrees of divorce 
under the constitution and laws of the 
United States, or the comity of nations, so 
that a marriage is often treated at the same 
time in one State as dissolved and in another 
State or country as subsisting, and a man be 
convicted of bigamy or adultery in one juris- 
diction upon what would be a lawful second 
marriage in another ; 

That the ever-growing number of foreign 
immigrants who become American citizens, 
and thus subject marriages contracted abroad 
to the jurisdiction of our courts of divorce, 
or by a temporary return to their original 
domicile may submit American divorces to 
the test of examination by foreign tribunals, 
make these matters a not infrequent cause 
of collision in the administration of private 
international law; 

That the magnitude of these evils, their 
bearing upon our general social conditions, 
and the best methods of guarding against 
their increase can be fully apprehended only 
by a careful collection and comparison of the 
facts and statistics of divorce ; 

And that no attempt to obtain such statis- 
tics can hope for any considerable success 
unless it is made by the authority of the 
United States. 

Tour memorialists, therefore, pray that 
such a law may be passed as will provide for 
a thorough inquiry into the various matter* 
above referred to, and the collection of 
statistics of divorce from the records and 
authorities of the several States as a basis 
for future legislation. 

This memorial was received during Jan- 
uary and February, 1884. Later on it was 
strongly fortified by memorials from many 
ecclesiastical bodies, our own Conference 
promptly and unanimously responding to 
the appeal. After the usual vicissitudes of 
memorials, through reports of committees 
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and the passage of a resolution at times 
by the Senate, Congress finally, by an act 
approved March 3, 1887, provided for the 
collection of the statistics of and relating 
to marriage and divorce. This provision 
was clearly the result of the efforts of the 
National Divorce Reform League, and it 
has set the key-note for all great reform 
movements by its attempts to carry on its 
agitation for the consideration of the ques- 
tion which it brings to public attention in a 
scientific manner. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee, with 
Senator Edmunds of Vermont at its head, 
clearly understood not only the intrinsic 
value of the work the League sought to do, 
but it also understood the subtile legal 
relations of such work. In a report of the 
Judiciary Committee of the House, made by 
Judge Poland of Vermont, the following 
significant language was used: — 

The petitioners seem fully to understand, 
as do your committee, that Congress has no 
constitutional power to legislate upon the 
subject of marriage and divorce within the 
States, but that these subjects must be regu- 
lated in each State by its own legislature. 

Nor do we understand that the petitioners 
have in mind any purpose to ask any amend- 
ment of the Constitution whereby Congress 
shall be empowered to legislate upon these 
subjects. 

As we understand the views of the peti- 
tioners, they expect relief only by producing 
uniformity of action on these subjects by 
the various State legislatures, and that their 
only purpose in asking Congress to provide 
for gathering the statistics on these matters, 
under national authority, is that they may 
be furnished with official and authoritative 
evidence of the existence of these evils, so 
that they may be more effectively and forci- 
bly brought to bear upon the public senti- 
ment of the country, and thus secure action 
in the legislatures of the several States. 

How effective this may be the committee 
can hardly judge. The evils complained of 
are doubtless very great, and the efforts 
of these petitioners to devise remedies for 
their cure are very praiseworthy. The com- 
mittee are aware that in some portions of 
the country a great interest is felt in regard 
to this matter. The petitioners and those 



associated with them are persons of eminence, 
and their judgment is entitled to respect 
and consideration. 

Their request for Congressional and na- 
tional action in their behalf is so moderate 
and inconsiderable that the committee think 
it should be granted, in the hope that it 
may serve to advance the laudable work in 
which the petitioners are engaged. 

The agitation of the question of reform 
in the marriage and divorce legislation of 
the country had been attracting the attention 
of the public for some years. So the action 
of Congress met with strong approval, and 
those interested in the discussion were able 
to secure a fairly accurate statistical state- 
ment of the extent to which the divorce 
movement had grown and to bring together 
all the legal provisions relating to marriage 
and divorce as they exist in the several 
States. 

It should be borne in mind that, prior to 
the investigation ordered by Congress, there 
had been no broad collection of facts under 
any government. The State of Massachu- 
setts in 1870 had collected and published 
the statistics of divorces in that State for 
a period of nineteen years, from 1860 to 
1878, inclusive; and in 1882 the head of 
the statistical service of Italy published a re- 
port relating to separations and divorces in 
Italy and some other European States. 
Various private publications, however, had 
contained fragmentary statistics ; and, when 
the work of the League culminated in Con- 
gressional action, a few of our States had 
commenced the annual publication of the 
number of divorces granted. The prime 
object of the League was to secure a basis 
for intelligent discussion and to determine 
clearly the material extent of the divorce 
movement. The government report pub- 
lished in 1889, and covering twenty years 
(1867 to 1886), gives us clear light regard- 
ing the material side of the question of mar- 
riage and divorce, more particularly of the 
latter, but could not, from the nature of 
things, enter upon the deeper, underlying, 
and what might be called the spiritual side 
of the movement. 
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Before discussing the question committed 
to me, I shall therefore take the liberty to 
abuse your patience by a brief statement of 
the material features of the marriage and 
divorce question for the twenty years from 
1867 to 1886 inclusive. 

MARRIAGE. 

Several of the States and Territories have 
incorporated in their statutes definitions of 
marriage. In some cases, these definitions 
conform to the usual and long-accepted 
doctrine that marriage is a civil contract; 
while others, with perhaps greater accuracy, 
consider that marriage is a status acquired 
by the parties thereto by virtue of the con- 
tract which is executed by consummation. 
About one-half of the States define mar- 
riage as a civil contract to which the con- 
sent of parties capable in law of contracting 
is necessary, or as a personal relation aris- 
ing out of a civil contract to which the 
consent of parties capable of making the 
contract is essential. There are several 
modifications and restrictions relative to 
these definitions; but, on the whole, they 
are as stated. The contract must be an 
actual one. The consent must be by parties 
capable of making it and without fraud 
being practised. 

Marriage is generally encouraged by law ; 
and, besides direct encouragement afforded 
by legal regulations, several States give 
positive and substantial encouragement, in 
some cases either by providing that mar- 
riage between the parents of illegitimate 
children shall legitimatize such children, or 
by the suspension of prosecution or penalty, 
in cases of seduction, upon the marriage of 
the parties. Thirteen States and Territo- 
ries provide that marriages contracted be- 
yond the boundaries thereof are valid if 
valid by the laws of the State or country 
where contracted ; but, of course, under our 
federal Constitution a marriage good in one 
State is good in another, provided all laws 
have been properly recognized. 

In a majority of the States and Territo- 
ries the laws fix the ages at which the 



parties are capable of marrying or making 
a marriage contract, and also establish the 
ages below which the consent of parents, 
guardians, or other persons having control 
of the parties is required. 

Laws exist usually as to the degrees of 
consanguinity or relationship within which 
marriages are forbidden; and they also 
define the causes for which marriages are 
prohibited or which render them invalid, or 
which are sufficient to render them void 
from the beginning without legal process, 
while in some of the States it is provided 
that such causes only constitute the grounds 
for judicial proceedings to have the mar- 
riage set aside or to make the marriage 
voidable. Again, causes which in some 
States render a marriage void or voidable, 
in others simply constitute grounds for 
divorce; and, indeed, in some States the 
same cause which renders a marriage void 
is ground for a divorce. 

The statutes also define the term of years 
of absence of a husband or wife, unheard of 
or not known to be living, which is neces- 
sary in order to have remitted the penalties 
for remarrying. This term varies from two 
to seven years. 

Most of the States require a license to be 
procured by parties intending marriage 
prior to the solemnization thereof ; and the 
statutes of all States and Territories, except 
Pennsylvania and South Carolina, expressly 
define the class of persons authorized to 
solemnize marriages. 

A few of the States provide that mar- 
riage after divorce shall be permitted with- 
out limitation, but in most of them there is 
no provision touching the subject of mar- 
riage after divorce has been granted ; while 
in fifteen States, wherein marriage after 
divorce is not expressly allowed, it is pro- 
vided by law that the penalties for bigamy 
or other offence shall not extend to persons 
marrying after having been lawfully di- 
vorced from the bonds of matrimony. 

In sixteen of the States and Territories 
every person solemnizing a marriage is re- 
quired to keep a record thereof; and in 
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nearly all the States and Territories the 
person or society solemnizing a marriage is 
required to make a written return or certifi- 
cate thereof to some official authorized to 
receive it, and with the exception of New 
Jersey that official is required to record the 
return. 

In a few States — namely, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin — pro- 
vision is made for the return of mar- 
riages celebrated beyond the limits of the 
States. 

Many of the States provide for the State 
registration of marriages. This registra- 
tion is usually under the authority of the 
secretary of the State Board of Health, the 
registrar of vital statistics, or the Secretary 
of State ; sometimes by other officers, but 
usually as named. But few States, how- 
ever, publish any authentic registration of 
marriages, so that the statistics of mar- 
riages are very incomplete; and even in 
many of the States where provision is made 
for returns there is either no penalty for 
not making a return or the provision for 
a penalty is not enforced, so that there is 
a large percentage of error in nearly all the 
official statistics of marriage. Twenty-one 
States provide for returns to some State 
officer ; but, as a rule, they give but few 
facts relative to the persons married, and 
the facts that are given are not identical 
in the various States, and are compiled so 
carelessly as to be nearly worthless. If 
every State would provide, with stringent 
penalties for non-enforcement, that in addi- 
tion to all the ordinary facts covered by 
registration in the licenses and certificates 
of marriage — that is, the ordinary facts as to 
age, parentage, birthplace, nationality, and 
race— there should be added information as 
to whether the parties have been divorced 
or not, their occupation, and perhaps some 
other features, information of the highest 
value in the discussion of marriage and 
divorce would soon be accumulated, and the 
question relieved of some of the complica- 
tions which now attend it. When it is 



known that even in some of the older 
States, where law has for years provided for 
State registration, the number of marriage 
returns will fall short at least ten per cent, 
of the number of marriages celebrated, one 
need not wonder at the conclusions that are 
sometimes drawn by those who discuss the 
question empirically. 

The variations in the statistics of mar- 
riage are so great as to make it quite im- 
possible to determine whether marriages in- 
crease in the same ratio as population 
increases. It is quite true that in some of 
the States, where the marriage returns are 
sufficiently accurate to warrant a conclusion, 
the marriage rate does not keep pace with 
the population rate. 

Those who study the divorce question 
must, before suggesting any changes in 
divorce laws, carefully consider the mar- 
riage laws; and in the consideration they 
will find that, while the great divorce move- 
ment of the past quarter of a century can- 
not be traced in its entirety to any defi- 
ciency in the laws relating to marriage, yet 
laxity in the enforcement of the laws relat- 
ing to marriage is much of the force which 
has impelled the divorce figures to assume 
such large proportions. There should be 
thrown around marriage all the dignity 
which comes from reasonable formality and 
the sacredness, at least, which belongs to 
the ordinary business contract. If parties 
can secure a license without trouble and 
find no difficulty in securing an official 
authorized by law to solemnize the mar- 
riage, it is not strange that many marriage 
contracts are carelessly assumed. It is 
naturally supposed that a minister of the 
gospel has, to a large extent, the exclusive 
right by law to solemnize marriage con- 
tracts. In addition to the minister, there is 
provision for such solemnization by justices 
of the peace, notaries public, clerks of court, 
and in some States by members of the 
board of aldermen. It is probably true 
that parties desiring to have their marriage 
contract solemnized should not be put to 
burdensome trouble in securing an author- 
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ized official attendance, but there certainly 
should be trouble enough to compel thought 
and some consideration in the matter. The 
laxity with which the laws relating to li- 
•censes and registration are enforced may not, 
perhaps, have much to do with the divorce 
movement ; yet I cannot help thinking that 
strict enforcement of such laws has a bal- 
ancing influence, especially when parties 
consider that their act is a matter of public 
concern as well as of private welfare, happi- 
ness, or misery. No law can prevent people 
marrying except when the marriage may 
be absolutely suitable, for it is a most 
serious question even when the parties 
themselves are the most intelligent. I do 
not mean to say that intelligent persons are 
seriously in doubt, as a rule, as to the pro- 
priety of their union ; but I do mean to say 
that intelligent men and women enter or 
take upon themselves the marriage vows 
with a conscientious understanding of the 
great responsibility which rests upon each 
one to see to it that the marriage be not 
a failure. If this be the case with intelli- 
gent men and women, how essential it is 
that people who do not understand the obli- 
gations resting upon each, the sacrifices 
essential to happiness, the difficulty of ac- 
commodating varied temperaments, should 
be surrounded by all the reasonable safe- 
guards law oan contrive 1 How grave be- 
comes the action when the obligations are 
carelessly assumed, and how incumbent 
upon those who make our laws to see to it 
that such elements of care as can be re- 
quired by a statutory provision shall be 
taken I The laws relating to marriage in 
this country need more overhauling and 
harmonizing than do those relating to al- 
most any other subject that can be dis- 
cussed. 

DIVORCE. 

Marriage may be dissolved by death, by 
prolonged absence, which the statute con- 
flUlcr* equivalent to death, and by judicial 
<l*cre«, The latter is called divorce. So 
divorce is the dissolution or the partial 



suspension of the marriage relation through 
legal processes. Annulment is the setting 
aside of a marriage contract on account of 
some imperfection or illegality which ren- 
ders it void or voidable, and is retrospec- 
tive in operation; while divorce is wholly 
prospective. When marriage is dissolved 
by divorce and the parties are put back in 
the position of single persons, the divorce is 
termed "absolute," or, as the law designates 
it, "divorce a vinculo matrimonii," — from the 
bonds of matrimony. When marriage is 
only partially suspended by divorce and the 
parties are separated, but still retain the 
legal status of married persons, the divorce 
is termed "limited," or "divorce a mensa 
et thoro" ; that is, divorce from bed and 
board. 

Marriage may be dissolved by law in three 
ways : first, by special act of the legislature 
granting a divorce to particular parties: 
second, by a court acting under general law 
having divorce jurisdiction ; third, by opera- 
tion of law, without legislative or judicial 
proceedings for the purpose of securing 
divorce. 

A legislative divorce is one granted by the 
act of a legislature by a bill regularly 
passed like any special act. But few States 
grant divorces in this way, the usual method 
being what is called the judicial divorce, 
which is granted by courts having the juris- 
diction given them by law; and all the 
States in the Union except South Carolina 
provide for judicial divorces, no divorces 
being granted in that State. The only way 
by which parties in South Carolina can 
secure a legal divorce is by special act of its 
legislature. 

All the States, with two or three excep- 
tions, make provision relative to the length 
of time of residence of one or both of the 
parties to an action for divorce, and in the 
laws giving jurisdiction in divorce cases to 
the courts are provisions as to procedure 
and the causes for absolute or limited divorce 
and the results of divorce. 

The laws relating to causes and other 
matters, with the exception of very few 
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States, chief among which are South Car- 
olina, which grants no divorces, and New 
York, which grants absolute divorce for 
Scriptural cause only, are fairly uniform, — 
more so than is generally supposed. The 
general causes for absolute divorce number 
forty-two, and they comprehend the great 
and leading causes,— desertion, cruelty, etc. ; 
while in a very few cases there is an 
omnibus clause allowing the court, for any 
cause deemed sufficient by it, and when it 
shall be satisfied that the parties can no 
longer live together, to grant a divorce. 

Under the federal Constitution a divorce 
valid in one State must be considered valid 
in another. Ther« are some curious appli- 
cations of law which modify this statement. 

The statistics of divorce are exceedingly 
interesting and thoroughly essential in com- 
prehending the magnitude of the subject; 
yet but few States provide for them. It is 
fortunate for the discussion that agitates 
the public mind that the federal statistics 
are fairly accurate. The exceptions to 
accuracy in one respect are quite offset in 
some other respect, so that, on the whole, the 
records of the courts of the United States 
for the period named must be accepted as 
correct. These statistics cover all the courts 
having divorce jurisdiction ; and they show 
that during the period of twenty years, from 
1867 to 1886, inclusive, there were granted 
in the United States 328,716 decrees for 
divorce. The number in 1867 was 9,987. 
The increase during the twenty years was 
steady and rapid, the number for the last 
year of the period being 25,535, — an increase 
of nearly 157 per cent, in the twenty years. 
The population of the United States in- 
creased during the same period about 60 per 
cent. Only four States in the Union, not 
considering South Carolina, where no di- 
vorce law exists, show a decrease in their 
divorce figures. Taking the census years 
1870 and 1880, the only two occurring in the 
period covered, we find that during the ten 
years the population of the United States 
increased 30.1 per cent , while the divorces 
for the same period, ten years, increased 



79.4 per cent. The number of married 
couples to one divorce in the United States 
in 1870 was 664, while in 1880 the number 
had been reduced to 481, which is a prac- 
tical increase in the ratio of divorces to- 
married couples. The number of divorces 
relative to population can only be stated for 
census years. In 1870 there were 3,517 
people to each divorce granted in the year, 
while in 1880 the proportion had risen to 
2,551 persons to each divorce granted. 
These figures show the rapidity with which 
divorces have increased during the twenty 
years named. 

Of the 328,716 divorces granted in the 
United States for the twenty years speci- 
fied, 216,176, or 65.8 per cent, of the whole, 
were granted to wives on their petitions for 
divorce from their husbands, and 112,540 
were granted husbands for the alleged fault 
of the wives, being 34.2 per cent, of the 
whole number; that is to say, in the pro- 
portion of nearly two to one it is the wife 
who seeks a divorce rather than the hus- 
band. 

While, as I have said, the statistics of di- 
vorce show that forty-two causes are found, 
taking the whole country together, more 
than 81 per cent, of all decrees are for five 
great causes, coming under the genera) 
heads of : adultery, 20.59 per cent. ; cruelty, 
15.70 per cent. ; desertion, 38.54 per cent. ; 
drunkenness, 4.2 per cent. ; and neglect to 
provide, 2.42 per cent. The balance is for 
minor causes and combinations of two 
or more of the great causes with minor 
ones. 

It is true that the causes alleged do not 
accurately disclose the real causes in all 
cases for which divorces are sought. This 
is true even when a single precise cause for 
which a decree is granted has been alleged ; 
for parties are quite likely to state that 
cause which is most easily proved, or that 
which involves the least amount of moral 
turpitude, or which, if proved, results in the 
least humiliation to all concerned. 

It is true that in many cases the cause al- 
leged is not the real cause for the dissolution 
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of the marriage. As, for instance, a cruel, 
brutal husband so ill-treats his wife that she 
is compelled to desert him. She is the 
innocent party : she might have sought and 
secured a decree for divorce, had she been 
so minded ; but the husband files a libel for 
divorce, setting up the desertion of his wife, 
and she, glad to rid herself of the cruelty 
of her husband, makes no defence or opposi- 
tion. So the guilty party secures a divorce 
for a cause which he compels. Many illus- 
trations might be given to show the invalid- 
ity of causes as generally alleged, but it is 
of no possible consequence. Divorces are 
granted: that is the main question. 

The duration of marriage before divorce 
is granted offers an interesting study. Tak- 
ing the grand total of all divorces granted 
during the period I have named, it is found 
that the duration of married life on the 
average in the United States before divorce 
was granted was 8.07 years for the husband 
and 9.27 years for the wife. Considering 
both together, the average period was 9.17 
years. In almost all cases the period for the 
wife has been greater than that for the 
husband. The averages given are much 
disturbed, however, by the surprising fact 
that out of the total number of couples 
divorced 25,371 had lived together twenty- 
one years or more ; and the average duration 
of marriage before divorce of that body of 
persons who had been married twenty-one 
years and over is 27.47 years for the hus- 
band, 26.70 years for the wife, and 26.95 
years when both are considered, the range 
for the whole country being from twenty- 
one to forty years. 

It is not so easy to ascertain the average 
duration of married life without regard to 
divorce, for that average has not been scien- 
tifically determined. In a few localities in 
Europe, however, where a dissolution of 
marriage, whether by death or by divorce, 
must be entered upon the certificate origi- 
nally issued for the celebration of the mar- 
riage, some facts have been gathered, but 
not on a sufficiently extensive scale or cover- 
ing a period wide enough to determine with 



any scientific force the duration of married 
life. I know of no data in this country 

• 

which indicate with positiveness the truth 
in this matter. The attempts, however, 
through various mathematical processes and 
by other means, whether here or in Europe, 
would seem to indicate that the average 
duration of married life ranges between 
twenty-one and twenty-six years. It may 
be assumed for the purposes of discussion 
that the duration is twenty-four years in a 
country where conditions are as varied as in 
our own. If this be the fact, then the aver- 
age duration of married life of divorced 
persons is equal to two-fifths of the average 
duration in general of married life. 

A vital question connected with divorce 
relates to the real or supposed migration of 
parties from one State to another for the 
purpose of seeking divorce. The popular 
idea is that a great deal of migration takes 
place for the purpose named. This idea is 
dispelled in some degree by the statistics 
that have been collected. Taking all the 
facts that are available upon this point, 
and getting at the truth as nearly as possi- 
ble, it is found that but little less than 20 
per cent, of all the couples divorced in the 
country were divorced in other States than 
those in which they were married. But the 
ordinary migration of parties for legitimate 
purposes, especially from the older to the 
newer States, which in 1870 showed that 
23+ per cent, of the native born population, 
and for 1880 22+ per cent, of such popula- 
tion, were living in States other than the 
ones in which they were born, would appar- 
ently reduce the percentage of persons mi- 
grating for the purpose of divorce to a point 
even less than that stated. 

That phase of the question which in- 
volves the children of unhappy unions is 
one which appeals to our sympathies in all 
directions. In the investigation referred to, 
therefore, the number of children involved 
was, as far as possible, ascertained; but in 
a very large proportion it was unknown 
whether there were children or not. In 
this number of cases, 141,810, which consti- 
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tuted 43 per cent, of the whole number, the 
children formed no part of the questions 
arising under the petitions for divorce ; and 
to this number must be added those declar- 
ing that they had no children, which was 
57,524. The total number of cases, then, 
in which children played no part in the 
divorce proceedings under any cause for 
which divorce was sought was nearly 200,- 
000 ; or, in other words, in over 60 per cent, 
of all the cases there was a notable lack of 
the influence of children. 

I have stated as briefly as I could, even 
taking the risk of omitting important feat- 
ures which might modify opinions, the bald, 
material facts connected with the divorce 
movement in this country. The magnitude 
of the movement is unparalleled in any 
other country. What do the facts mean? 
What attitude shall we take in relation to 
the movement? The question is usually 
discussed from the standpoint of free love 
or sentiment, on the one hand, or of the 
Mosaic law, on the other. I do not be- 
lieve it can be satisfactorily or judiciously 
considered from either of these points of 
view. The divorce movement is either an 
evil or it is not ; it means retrogression or 
it does not ; it means a vitiated moral pub- 
lic sentiment or it does not. Let us look 
the question fairly in the face, be courage- 
ous, and, above all, be honest with ourselves. 
To take the free-love view is to advocate 
marriage contracts for specified terms : to 
adopt the ecclesiastical rule is as impossible 
as it is undesirable. 

Before the facts were gathered, the sup- 
posed magnitude of the divorce movement 
in the United States, and, since they were 
collected, the known magnitude of the 
movement, have led to bitter attacks upon 
this country. We have been jeered at, our 
laws, our school system, our prevailing re- 
ligion, condemned in terms that would seem 
to indicate that the country was retrograd- 
ing at a rapid rate ; and yet there is not a 
people on the face of the earth by whom 
woman is so much respected, honored, and 
protected as by our people, there is not a 



land in which she is happier or in which 
she holds so exalted a position as in this, 
there is not a nation that has placed her 
on so independent a basis or given her more 
nearly equal conditions with man before the 
law as has this nation. Have these things 
anything to do with the divorce movement ? 
Would the perfect independence of woman, 
her perfect equality before the law as a 
sovereign citizen, accelerate the divorce 
movement ? Is it a disease peculiar to our 
country or our times? 

I need not go into the history of divorce : 
it is sufficient to know that it has always 
been resorted to. The proceedings result- 
ing in dissolution of marriage have varied 
from the simple decree of the husband de- 
claring his wife divorced from him to the 
cumbersome process of divorce by parlia- 
ment. In these latter days the processes, 
so far as this country is concerned, are 
quite simple aud fairly uniform throughout 
the States, although laws and methods of 
procedure differ somewhat, and the admin- 
istration of the laws differs in a greater 
degree; yet it cannot be urged that law or 
the administration of law is entirely or 
even largely responsible for the vast in- 
crease in the number of divorces. So, to 
understand the divorce movement now 
going oti, we must carry our examination 
deeper than law, deeper than our institu- 
tions. 

The divorce statistics do not fully indi- 
cate or measure the marital infelicity or 
social misery of the country : they only 
measure that misery which can no longer 
abide conditions and when parties have the 
courage publicly to seek release from de- 
moralizing burdens. They indicate a dis- 
content ; but is it not the discontent which 
shows ambition for better things, just as 
to-day the discontent of the farmers is that 
which arises from their awakening to the 
possibility of a more cultured life ? Should 
men engaged in agricultural pursuits live 
in the old narrow way in which their ances- 
tors lived, — and they need not go back more 
than a generation or so, — modern economic 
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conditions would enable them to secure a 
competency; but they desire the surround- 
ings and the embellishments which make 
life pleasanter and more congenial. They 
must have in their homes the adornments 
which belong to prosperity. Tib a healthy 
discontent: 'tis a discontent which comes 
from increased knowledge, from a higher 
estimate of human possibilities. The world 
cannot progress, human affairs cannot de 
velop, on a contentment which induces one 
to be satisfied with bare living. 

May there not be in this thought an indi- 
cation of what creates the great array of 
divorce statistics? What is marriage for? 
It is for happiness, the divine end of all 
institutions. I use the word "happiness" in 
no narrow personal sense, but in its broadest 
significance. If marriage results in happi- 
ness, the divine end has been secured. If 
marriage does not result in happiness, the 
divine end of the institution has been sadly 
missed; and divorce then more perfectly 
secures the divine end than a continuation 
of the compact, which may be, under 
some conditions, the burden to one of the 
parties of the unholiest prostitution that 
can exist. 

The purpose of marriage as a civil institu- 
tion means the security of society, and the 
security of society depends upon the con- 
tinued sacredness of the civil contract. 
Every one, with perhaps few exceptions, 
indorses the idea that marriage should be 
dissolved for the one Scriptural cause. But 
why should marriage be dissolved by legal 
process for this one cause ? Simply because 
by it and through it the divine and the civil 
purposes of marriage have been perverted, 
happiness has been completely wrecked, and 
the moral sentiment of society outraged. 
This position is eminently sound, and will 
hold through all time. Bear iu mind that it 
is because the civil and divine purposes of 
marriage have been thwarted that the Script- 
ural cause is almost universally indorsed as 
a righteous one for the legal dissolution of 
marriage ties. In granting this position, 
those who adhere strictly to the ecclesiasti- 



cal view of divorce abandon the whole ques- 
tion ; for, if the Scriptural cause is good for 
the reason stated, then whatever cause 
eventuates in the same results must be 
logically as adequate for divorce as the 
Scriptural one. 

It is true that through legal restrictions 
the statistical array can be vastly decreased. 
In fact, if divorces are prohibited, the statis- 
tics can be entirely wiped out, and, so far as 
figures are concerned, law can secure a per- 
fect immunity from divorce. Does any sane 
person believe that by such* restriction or 
prohibition the evil, if there be one, can be 
cured? We might as well say that, when 
the blotches resulting from humors are 
covered by a beautiful enamel, the human 
system is therefore freed from their influ- 
ences as to say that by the prohibition of 
divorces by law there will be no more evil 
practices. Is it not better, when conditions 
become unbearable, when the integrity of 
one of the parties can no longer endure the 
horrid conditions resulting from mis mating, 
that a separation should be legally provided 
for rather than to have the conditions either 
continually endured or the separation ille- 
gally carried out? Is not legal divorce 
infinitely better, from every point of view, 
than illegal separation and all the train 
of evils which comes from such separa- 
tions? 

In looking at this question from what I 
believe to be a high ethical standpoint, I am 
perfectly free to admit the force of some of 
the arguments which are considered very 
ugly. It is probably true, although I am 
not willing to make the statement as posi- 
tively impregnable, that contemporaneously 
with the agitation for what is called the 
emancipation of woman, or, more popularly, 
the discussion of the woman's rights ques- 
tion, which means the independence and 
the social and legal equality of woman, there 
has been a decrease in marriages relative 
to the increase of population, a relative 
increase of illegitimate births, and a very 
large relative increase in the number of 
divorces granted. Do these coincidental 
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facts mean anything in relation to the 
divorce movement ? Contemporaneously, 
too, there has been an increased industrial 
and economic independence of woman. 
Hundreds of occupations are now open to 
her that a generation ago were effectually 
closed to her entrance. She is taking mag- 
nificent rank in the world of mind, of art, 
of science ; she is demonstrating her birth- 
right to any position she seeks ; she is con- 
vincing the world that she can successfully, 
and happily, too, enter the struggle in the 
highest educational fields. Higher institu- 
tions of learning are everywhere being 
opened to her. The right hand of fellowship, 
in this country at least, is freely and mag- 
nanimously and courteously extended to 
her. As a teacher, the pre-emiuence of her 
qualifications is acknowledged everywhere ; 
as a preacher, she U doing God's service; in 
the grand healing art, she takes her place at 
the dissecting table, and carries through her 
professional work with courage and skill. 
And so in all walks her independence, eco- 
nomically, socially, and politically, is grad- 
ually, but rapidly, being acknowledged. 
She is no longer the slave of man. With 
increased economic independence, she will 
more and more throw off galling yokes and 
assume her rightful place; and, along with 
this disposition, she is more likely to con- 
tract a marriage that will bring to both 
parties the highest, the purest, and the holi- 
est happiness. 

It is but natural, then, I insist, that under 
such circumstances, with the new conditions 
that surround all members of society, the 
divorce movement should have been acceler- 
ated. It is useless to undertake to stop the 
movement; for law facilitates the carrying 
out of personal wishes, it does not create 
the wish. Law is the statutory expression 
of public sentiment. Public sentiment is 
therefore in favor of divorce, because it 
says the end of human institutions is human 
happiness, and the divine end of divine in- 
stitutions is happiness, and whatever stands 
in the way, through human institutions, of 
securing these grand ends must be set aside. 



But you say divorce is resorted to for unholy 
purposes : the guilty seek it that they may 
enter other marital relations. You must 
not use this argument. If you do. yon 
must abandon civilization ; for there is not 
one step of progress that does not carry 
along with it apparent and consequent evils. 
It is only with the development of civiliza- 
tion that we recognize criminal conditions ; 
it is only when we go back to a state of 
barbarism that we should be free from all 
the evils that beset society; it is only 
through enlightenment that we recognize 
immoral and criminal conditions. Educa- 
tion, science, religion even, all that adorns 
life in what we call civilized communities, 
are but cloaks at times for the evil-minded. 
The rain falls on the just and on the unjust : 
refreshing showers give life to the dishonest 
man's crops as perfectly as they do those of 
the saint. Some of the stanchest pillars of 
the church, so far as I have observed, are 
the most contemptible scoundrels in all that 
makes a contemptible human being that I 
have ever met; yet the purity of religion, 
the integrity of law, the truths of science, 
the grandeur of civilization, are not impaired 
either by the motives or the actions of the 
base. We cannot use the argument without 
stultification. 

Conditions and burdens become too gall- 
ing to admit of further continuance with 
the preservation of purity and integrity. I 
have known pure-minded women, after years 
of hesitation and an anguish that can only 
come of brutal conditions, to knowingly 
perjure themselves, so far as law is con- 
cerned, that they might rid themselves of 
conditions no longer bearable. I have known 
impure men and women, without perjury, 
to be able to secure release from disagree- 
able, or even hated, marital relations that 
they might enter others more agreeable, 
even if more unholy. Shall we deprive the 
first of the means of release in order to 
prevent the actions of the second? 

Notwithstanding what I have said, I 
believe it is possible to properly restrict 
divorce; but, while restricting divorce, I 
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would most certainly make marriage more 
difficult, for indiscreet and hasty marriages 
lead straight to divorce. There are many 
ways in which divorce may be restricted 
without abridging the reasonable causes for 
which it is allowable. For instance, law 
might make the guilty party amenable be- 
fore a criminal court through an indict- 
ment ; that is to say, if a cause which, if it 
existed, would be a crime, is proved as a rea- 
son for divorce, the case should be trans- 
ferred at once to the criminal courts. Again, 
law might make the State a party in every 
divorce issued, so that ex parte divorces 
could not be granted. As it is now, the 
majority of decrees are granted after ex parte 
evidence, it not being the duty of any one 
to cross-examine the witnesses for the peti- 
tioner, and it not being the desire of the 
libellee to appear in the case. The marriage 
contract is peculiar. The State fosters it, — 
is, in fact, almost a party to it. It would be 
well, then, if the State could be represented 
when the attempt is made to set the con- 
tract aside. Law might make remarriage 
after divorce more difficult; but here we 
enter upon most dangerous ground. It has 
some times been urged that law should say 
that the party against whom a decree has 
been granted should never remarry. The 
complications under such an order of things 
are too great to allow of its consideration. 
For instance, if a wife secures a decree of 
divorce from her husband, he being proved 
to be guilty of the alleged cause, it has been 
urged that the wife only should be permitted 
to marry. The result of such a procedure 
would be an anomaly, for the husband would 
still be a married man to all intents and 
purposes so far as law is concerned, and, 
should he remarry, would be guilty of big- 
amy or adultery, while the wife might re- 
marry without being subject to the penalties 
of the law. Yet it is probably true that the 
ingenuity of legislators can make it more 
difficult for divorced parties to remarry ; at 
least, they could provide that remarriage 
should not be permitted without proper pro- 
ceedings. This is the case in some States. 



Methods of procedure and the administra- 
tion of divorce laws might be reformed. 
Action in all these directions, in connection 
with making marriage laws more stringent 
or in securing their better enforcement, 
would result in throwing safeguards around 
processes that are constantly abused. It cer- 
tainly should be considered an offence against 
good morals for an officer of the law or for 
a minister of God to unite reckless parties 
in the holy bonds of matrimony. But law, 
reform in the methods of procedure, restric- 
tions of all kinds, whether at the start, when 
parties unite in marriage, or at the close, 
when the marriage is dissolved, can accom- 
plish but little. That little should be accom- 
plished, however. To this end we can confi- 
dently look to the wise efforts now being 
made to secure the joint action of the several 
States through especially authorized commis- 
sions, — a movement already happily under 
way. It bids fair to work out the solution of 
some of the legal problems of the divorce 
question. All these things would be useful to 
a certain extent as indicating public senti- 
ment and as leading to the correction of 
abuses, but they are in the nature of surface 
treatments : they do not recognize the social 
evolution any more than empirical remedies 
recognize constitutional physical conditions, 
or that certain weaknesses are developed by 
growth. The whole disease, if it be a dis- 
ease, is a constitutional one, and it will not 
do to remove the appearances simply by the 
surgeon's knife or by any caustic treat- 
ment : we must resort to a thorough consti- 
tutional course, and this requires drastic 
remedies that purge the system and cleanse 
it of all impurities. The movement will 
go on, the high figures will go to higher 
points, the social discontent will increase, 
the apparent evil will appear more repulsive ; 
but all these indications will only show to 
my mind the approaching purer condition 
which comes from the constitutional treat- 
ment by which the blotches are thrown to 
the surface. 

But, while we recognize that the prohibi- 
tion or serious restriction of divorce is only 
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one step toward remanding woman to her 
old conditions, — an event abhorrent in every 
respect, — we further recognize that "the anni- 
hilation of the family is the suicide of the 
human race." So a double evil confronts 
society in considering this ugly question. 
It is a two-edged sword that may be dulled 
only by an enlightenment which comes from 
the highest ethical culture, which can only 
be secured through the more perfect inde- 
pendence of woman and the knightly recog- 
nition of her true sphere by the men of the 
coming age. By nature she has borne and 
bears the severest burdens, — burdens which 
claim for her not only the deepest sym- 
pathy of man, but that close and loving 
companionship which is born of her recog- 
nition as an equal, but which can never 
come when she is considered as a subordi- 
nate or as an inferior. 

The great question is with us, — with us 
as Americans. It exists in Europe, but we 
cannot accuse immigration of bringing it 
in at Castle Garden ; nor can it be traced to 
what some are pleased to call our "godless 
schools." It is with us as a living, moving 
force in social development, and it cannot 
be thrust aside as a passing phase of that 
development. It is not the question of a 
class, for it belongs to all classes and all 
conditions. It cannot be thrust aside : it 
must be guided. 



So, my friends, I do not believe, — and no 
one regrets more than I do the causes which 
have led to the divorce movement, — I do 
not believe that divorce is a menace to the 
purity and the sacredness of the family; 
but I do believe that it is a menace to the 
infernal brutality, of whatever name, and 
be it crude or refined, which at times makes 
a hell of the holiest human relations. I 
believe that the divorce movement finds its 
impetus outside of laws, outside of our in- 
stitutions, outside of our theology; that it 
finds its impetus in the rebellion of the 
human heart against that slavery which 
binds in the cruelest bonds of the cruelest 
prostitution human beings who have, by 
their foolishness, by their want of wisdom, 
or by the intervention of friends, missed 
the divine purpose, as well as the civil pur- 
pose, of marriage. I believe the result will 
be an enhanced purity, a sublimer sacred- 
ness, a more beautiful embodiment of La- 
mar tine's trinity, — the trinity of the father, 
the mother, and of the child, — "The father, 
the mother, and the child which perpetuates 
their being, unceasingly reproduce the trin- 
ity, which of itself completes and continues 
the race " ; and, if we would preserve this 
beautiful trinity in all its sacredness, so- 
ciety must take the bitter medicine 
labelled "Divorce." 
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The Wednesday evening meeting was 
placed in the charge of Rev. Grindall Rey- 
nolds, who summoned the speakers and 
presided at the meeting. It was a mission- 
ary mass meeting, devoted to the general 
interests of spreading Unitarianism. 



WHERE ARE THE BLACK 
DELEGATES? 

BT REV. SAMUEL J. B ARROWS. 



As I look out upon this white audience of 
Unitarians, the question which looms up 
like a great interrogation point is, Where 
are the black delegates? There are seven 
millions in the United States involved in 
that interrogation, and I am expected to 
present them all to you in twenty minutes. 
That is three hundred and fifty thousand 
Negroes a minute. 

As I look upon this assembly and think of 
the compliment that was passed upon it, as 
we were informed last night, by the Saratoga 
papers, that it was so intelligent and so hand- 
some, it seems to me, notwithstanding the 
good looks of all and the especially good looks 
of some, that, on the whole, as a Unitarian 
audience you are a little too monotonously 
white. That is the only criticism I have to 
make on the complexion of this Conference : 
it is too much a monochrome. That is the 
trouble with the audience, the trouble with 
the report of the Council, and of the other 
reports, — there is too much white man. 
Your summer tan is all very agreeable, but 
a little black and tan would be a great 
deal better. [Laughter.] Even my brother 
Chaney, when he gave his view of the South, 
gave you only the white of his eyes. He ex- 



pected me, I suppose, to give the black apple 
that is in mine. Attention has been called to 
what should be the Pentecostal character 
of this meeting. You have been reminded 
of the one that took place about nineteen 
hundred years ago last spring. Some of 
the finest experiences we have ever had as 
a Conference have been when men have 
come from foreign lands and spoken in 
broken accents the common language of our 
faith. How grand it would be if we could 
have a Pentecostal meeting like the an- 
cient one, in which Medes and Parthians 
and Elamites, the dwellers in Mesopotamia. 
Pontus, Phrygia, and Pamphylia, strangers, 
Jews, and proselytes, should all come to- 
gether 1 To be sure, some of the hotels might 
object to receiving the Jews, and might 
object to receiving the Egyptians unles> 
they waited on tables; and, possibly, the 
Methodists might refuse us all because we 
were off color theologically. But what a 
grand time we should have in this town 
hall celebrating the truth that God has 
made of one blood all the nations of the 
earth! Is that a wild dream? Five years 
ago, at Saratoga, I had the privilege of 
offering a greeting to the Brahmo-Somaj. 
Brother Herford, after long practice and 
sharp attention to the consonants and letting 
the vowels take care of themselves, has sue 
ceeded in pronouncing in his report the 
names of certain Hindus in India who are 
interested in our faith. It is possible that 
we shall have a living epistle from the 
Japanese church or from the Brahmo-Somaj, 
or some time an Indian representative from 
the Montana Industrial School who shall 
rival the kaleidoscopic eloquence of brother 
Tiffany. But, I ask, where is the black 
brother? What are you doing to bring him 
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here ? He is left out now. Are you doing 
anything to bring him here ten years hence? 
It seems to me that our Unitarian rainbow 
will not be complete until we have not only 
the Saxon white, but the Mongolian yellow, 
the Indian red, and the dark African lines 
of the spectrum all beautifully blended with 
the blue-blood of Boston. Twelve years ago 
I brought an orthodox lady from Canada to 
Saratoga. She had never seen a body of 
Unitarians together. I was anxious that 
she should receive a good impression of 
them. I thought there was no better place 
to see a representative gathering than here, 
and that, if you should take a composite 
picture, it would be a good-looking one. 
Much to my surprise, this lady, although 
she confessed that Unitarians were, on the 
whole, good-looking people, spent the most 
of her admiration and enthusiasm upon the 
waiters of the United States Hotel. There 
was some justice in her admiration. Many 
of the young men — some of them went home 
a few weeks ago— came from Hampton and 
other schools in the South. Take it through 
the summer, I am not sure but they are 
more intelligent than the fashionable people 
on whom they wait; that is, before the 
Unitarians get here, to be sure. [Laughter.] 
I had the mournful task of assuring this 
lady that there was not one of those colored 
brethren who was either a delegate or a 
member of this Conference. Although they 
waited so well upon the guests of the United 
States Hotel, they were not ministering ser- 
vants of the Unitarian household of faith. 
Why are they not here? Is it because they 
have not been invited? Is it because there 
are none to invite V And, if there are none 
to invite, is it not because none have been 
invited? If we are going to enlarge the 
tents of Japheth, is Ham going to be left 
outside? It may be a grateful thing as we 
look over the prison records of the country, 
as I very often do, to see how few Unitarians 
are there in them,— how few black sheep we 
have in that sense. That is one advantage 
of being a small denomination. We have 
not large statistics, anyway. But, when we 



come to ecclesiastic records, it ought to be 
a matter of shame and humiliation that the 
black sheep are not in the fold. 

How are Unitarians related to this ques- 
tion? Twenty-eight years ago one of the 
sublimest events that ever occurred in the 
history of nations was when Abraham 
Lincoln wrote the emancipation proclama- 
tion. He was but the amanuensis in the 
hands of God. He represented the con- 
science of this nation. Were not the Uni- 
tarians represented there? Yes: you have 
only to recall the moral protest of Chan- 
ning, the clarion voice of Parker, the mag- 
netic eloquence of Bellows, the remarkable 
devotion of Samuel J. May, and the work 
of James Freeman Clarke, and all the rest. 
They were represented there. But, when 
the proclamation of emancipation was is- 
sued, the work had just begun. The slave 
had been freed from civil bondage. He 
was then to be released mentally and indus- 
trially. So bands of noble women went 
down to the South and took the Negro by 
the hand to help him to rise from his 
chains. I counted it a noble privilege, as I 
went to the Mohonk Negro Conference last 
summer, to escort there a Unitarian woman 
who twenty-five years or more ago was one 
of the first to go to the South, and, on the 
other side, to escort a dear, old, saintly 
mother, one of the sweetest May-blossoms, 
who, with her husband, has been devoted 
always to that cause. Unitarian money was 
poured out for this work, as was that of our 
orthodox brethren, who have been wonder- 
fully generous. I should think they had 
been more generous than we. The Ameri- 
can Missionary Association has given ten 
million dollars toward educating the col- 
ored race. The Unitarians have possibly 
done their share, but they have not done 
it denominationally. Some money was 
given wisely, a good deal unwisely. Any 
old colored minister, with a cotton um- 
brella, could go down State Street or Wall 
Street and secure a good deal of money. 
I had one come to me who wanted to start 
a home for old ladies in Africa, and he had 
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a string of Unitarian names on his subscrip- 
tion book. I thought the climate of Africa 
was so warm they could live out doors, and 
the enterprise was stopped. [Laughter]. 
Money, too, has been wisely and freely in- 
vested at Hampton and Tuskegee. The 
question arises, What are we to do next? 
Isn't it time to do more? As I went 
through the South last spring, mainly 
through the Black Belt, making a trip of 
four thousand miles, I saw no sign of a 
colored Unitarian church. The nearest 
approach that I know of to a colored Uni- 
tarian church is that an old Unitarian 
church building in San Francisco was sold 
to a colored Methodist society, and the ven- 
erable colored bishop in North Carolina, 
who told me about it, was very grateful to 
Starr King and Dr. Stebbins. I think that 
I had a better supper down in North Caro- 
lina for what they had done. 

What shall be done next? Two things 
are clear. One is that we should keep on 
the general work of education. It would 
not be wise to begin by trying to establish 
directly Unitarian churches. Our first work 
is to build up those institutions that are 
fitting the teachers for work throughout the 
South. I cannot tell you in detail of all the 
work at Tuskegee and Hampton. Hampton 
has sent out over six hundred teachers, and 
they have taught one hundred and thirty 
thousand children and have raised up two 
thousand more teachers from those they 
have taught. Tuskegee is doing work in the 
same direction which is radiating through- 
out Alabama. A former Confederate major 
in that State told me that the work it was 
doing would do more to settle the Negro 
problem than anything else. The fact is, in 
trying to settle this Southern problem, we 
have made the mistake of sending down our 
politics and keeping our religion at home. 
I should like now to send down our religion 
and keep our politics at home. Tuskegee is 
educating not only the colored people, but 
the white race. I said there were seven mill- 
ion colored people in the United States and 
that none of them were here. 699,999 are 



not here, but the rest are ; and I hope that 
before this Conference closes you will hear 
from Mr. Booker T. Washington of the 
needs and opportunities in Alabama. Mr. 
Washington, the principal of the Tuskegee 
school, is a man of whom Gen. Armstrong 
said that he is doing more work than any 
other colored man in the United States for 
the colored people. 

Another thing we might do is to try to 
reach the colored preachers of the South. I 
cannot tell you how dense is their ignorance, 
how blindly they are leading their people. 
Something needs to be done for their educa- 
tion and development, if we are to have the 
principles of rational religion diffused among 
them. Have we ever invited them to our di- 
vinity schools? The Divinity School of Har- 
vard University is not open to women. The 
lady who beautifully conducted the devo- 
tional service here this morning, Miss Caro- 
line Bartlett, although she would like to 
study there, cannot do it. Bat the col- 
ored man can go. Last year a colored 
man delivered a commencement oration at 
Harvard, another the class oration. Shall 
we invite them to the Divinity School? 
Meadville is open to him ; and Meadville is 
open not only to the colored man, but to 
the colored woman,— if we find a colored 
Mary Livermore, one who has the gift of 
preaching. That is a subject for considera- 
tion. They said this afternoon at the 
women's meeting that in Newport, when 
the Alliance was held there, the colored 
ministers adjourned a meeting of their 
own that they might attend the meeting of 
the Alliance. If we were to invite them, 
would they not come? Something should 
be done to reach the great body of colored 
preachers. We must raise up colored 
leaders for their race. We are raising doc- 
tors, lawyers, and men in all trades and 
mechanical arts. Let us seek to raise them 
for the ministry. Our orthodox brethren 
are trying to get at the colored preacher. I 
think we should follow their example. 

Do not let us, at any rate, neglect this 
work of education. When I was in Alabama. 
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as I went through the State, I could, with 
my own eyes, see what the institution at 
Tuskegee was doing. I wish I could shift 
the scenery of this platform, and show you a 
picture of the little one-room cabin in the 
Black Belt, with all its destitution and igno- 
rance, and then show you some of the little 
houses that have been built by students who 
have gone from that institution, who are 
able not only to build the shell, but the 
home inside; who are able to stand for 
ethics, for honesty in business, for temper- 
ance and all the higher virtues. They are 
educating their own people, and they are 
educating the white people of the South 
around them. The Southern Presbyterian 
Conference has appointed a Southern man, 
an evangelist, to go among the black people. 
The Baptists are to do the same. Our 
churches there would gladly do it, but they 
are not strong enough. Whatever we do 
must be done from here. Let us begin by 
sending out that body of teachers whose 
influence is so good and so radiating. 

I have one minute left. That means 
350,000 negroes. What shall I do with 
them? What will you do with them? If 
you would do your duty in educating them 
and their children, thus diffusing their influ- 
ence through the seven million, I should 
think that you had done your share. You 
would have done something for your country, 
something for civilization, something for 
religion, and something for humanity. 



THE NEED OF THE WEST. 



BY REV. T. O. MILSTED OF CHICAGO. 



I am to say a few words to you on the 
need of the West and the relation of the 
West to the Unitarianism of the East. I 
think I may be justified in speaking of that 
relation in using the words of the Master 
when he said, "I am the vine, and ye are 
the branches." Yes, we must all bear trib- 
ute to the fact that out of New England has 
come the vine ; for there was planted a deep 



root out of which has grown the best Ameri- 
can life, — the vine of our public schools, — 
and it has grown from more to more until 
there is not a State or organized Territory 
but has its public school. And out of that 
same stock has come the vine of the higher 
education, the noble word that we have heard 
about the equality of man, or the equal 
rights of man. And out of that same root 
came the vine of liberalism in religion. 
And why was this ? Because New England 
itself was a branch of that noble movement 
in the mother country of that age in which 
Cromwell came forth, that age which Car- 
lyle has pronounced the one God-inspired 
age in all English history. And a part of 
the inspiration came across to this country ; 
and New England became the great heart 
of our faith, and she has poured out her life 
and energy to the farthest borders of this 
land. 

There is a great deal of materialism in 
the West. We must subdue the country. 
We must clear the fields and plant the corn 
and wheat. We must open up the mines 
of the earth and bring forth of its wealth 
and treasure. There is so much of this 
that we are apt to forget heavenly things ; 
and when the heart cries out for the things 
of the spirit, instead of receiving the bread 
of life, it is often given a stone, so that 
there is a great deal of religious unrest and 
disquiet throughout the West. Only last 
month I was called upon to attend the fu- 
nerals of two suicides, who had taken their 
own lives because life had become such an 
unrest to them. They were prominent 
men; and, though not Unitarians, their 
stricken families came to me, because their 
own minister refused to speak the word of 
hope that God would not allow any soul to 
be lost, even though it had taken its own 
earthly existence away. 

Because there is this great need of re- 
ligion in the West, we should try to set 
forth the liberal gospel. It is only the 
liberal faith that can satisfy the great 
Western longing. When we take the gos- 
pel and make it the good news, the glad 
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tidings, then will men gladly come unto it. 
There is a great deal of religious ignorance 
in the West. There actually came into my 
Sunday-school a boy from a respectable fam- 
ily who had never heard of the Lord's 
prayer. A physician was discussing various 
things proper to be eaten, and, in speaking 
of the doughnut, he said the best part of it 
was the hole. If you could make some the- 
ology into the form of a doughnut, the best 
part of it would be the hole. There is, 
then, this great need of religion ; and you 
have your great sources of supply. Shall 
we not have the vine where it shall send 
the branches all through this country? 
Shall not the light and life of our truth 
radiate through the length and breadth of 
this land? 

How shall it be done? We know no 
better way than by increasing the excellent 
work which the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation is now doing. Let it ever increase 
from more to more, and at last our faith 
shall be a vine covering the whole country. 

I once heard a definition of an Eastern 
man that made me very indignant, though 
I know they are accused of being a little 
cold in Boston. This person said that a 
Boston man was "the east wind made flesh." 
It made me want to say that some in the 
West are like a Kansas cyclone incarnate. 
But, when the Western man incarnates his 
religion, it will be the height and the depth 
of the riches of the liberal faith. 

You who have been so generous in spend- 
ing your money to spread the vine need not 
fear that your trust will be abused. Croth- 
ers of St. Paul thought nothing of going 
every Sunday nearly two hundred miles to 
preach; and Powell often had to start his 
congregation singing the last hymn while 
he rushed to the train, letting that self- 
sacrificing act pass for a benediction. And 
Eliot is doing the same thing in Denver, 
and Utter in Utah, and Crooker in Madison, 
and Jones did it for years, and Forbush is 
doing it to-day. Others go every Sunday 
into a neighboring State, and have to get 
up in the morning at four o'clock to catch 



the first train back ; and it is not agreeable 
waiting about before daylight, but we 
do not mind these little inconveniences. 
There is one place where we have to get 
up at half-past one in the morning to get 
back at a suitable time ; and the first time 
I did that I told the people that till they got 
better railroad facilities I did not believe 
the kingdom of God would come very fast. 
But it does all the same. 

To speak for one Western church, my 
society makes it a point to help some strug- 
gling church every year. It has helped six 
such churches in the past five years, and 
some of them more than once. Brother 
Forbush has never asked help for any 
society without receiving it, and I do not 
think he will ever be refused. 

Why do I mention this ? Not boastingly, 
but to assure you from New England that 
the money you send us does not fall into 
idle hands, and that the sympathy you pour 
out so generously does not fall on hard, un- 
grateful hearts. We are willing and ready 
to work, and we have a great deal of faith 
that the result will be attained. We are 
not like the old lady who had to carry 
water from a spring over a hill. She 
thought it would be convenient to have 
the hill removed, and she asked the min- 
ister, if she prayed in faith, whether it 
would be removed. He was obliged to tell 
her yes. So she went home and prayed. 
But in the morning, when she looked out 
and saw it still there, she exclaimed, al- 
though she had assured the minister that 
she had all possible faith, "There, that is 
just as I expected." Though we are labor- 
ing to remove the great hill of superstition, 
it is with faith. We do not expect to see 
it there forever. We believe that through 
effort the great hill of superstition will be 
rolled away into the gulf of oblivion. 

I believe the liberal Christian Church is 
destined by its form to be the great Ameri- 
can Church. It is the congregational form, 
the one best fitted for our democratic insti- 
tutions. Did it ever occur to you that the 
great religious sects of America are importa- 
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tions, that the great religious systems are 
monarchical in form and hostile to the gen- 
ius of our institutions ? Our Church stands 
for liberty of conscience, the great truth of 
the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of 
man, and a purpose to establish good things 
in the world. There are twenty-three re- 
publics and federations of republics in the 
world, all but four in the Western Hemi- 
sphere; the liberal Church and these re- 
publics came out of the same root, the 
Pilgrim and Puritan movement of Massa- 
chusetts; and I think the time will come 
when this nation shall become the mother 
of many great republics, and the liberal 
faith which came from the same source 
shall be the belief of the nations. 

I wish to tell you how you can help the 
West. I suppose there is not a New Eng- 
lander here but has relatives and friends 
in the West; but the greater number of 
those who go West from liberal churches 
become renegade to the faith in which they 
were brought up. You ministers, when 
your young men and women go West, ex- 
hort them to be true to their convictions; 
when your friends go West, exhort them 
to be true to their principles. 

How else can you help the liberal cause 
in the West? We are going to have the 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago. While 
we rejoice in the material prosperity of the 
country, great emphasis is going to be put 
on the unseen things. We are not content 
to set forth the fruitage of the soil alone, 
but we shall set forth the fruitage of the 
life and soul as well. Right along with the 
directory of the Exposition is the Auxiliary 
Committee, the aim of which is to bring 
together the great specialists of the world, 
who shall discuss the various problems of 
humanity, of economics, of peace and war, 
of labor and capital, of art aud science and 
music. And there is also a great religious 
committee. One member has been chosen 
from each denomination in Chicago, and 
there is a committee for each denomina- 
tion under this committee. There is going 
to be erected in the heart of the citv a 



building that will seat ten thousand people, 
where different congregations shall meet. 
And it occurred to us ministers who were 
on that committee that it would be a very 
noble thing for this National Conference to 
meet just two years hence in Chicago; and 
we will see that a week is given to the dis- 
cussion of Unitarian ism. That great hall 
will be put at our disposal, and our next 
meeting can be made not only a National, 
but an International Conference, to which 
will gather the great liberal spirits of the 
world. Not in a hundred years will come 
another such opportunity to speak our mes- 
sage to a listening world. 

Mr. Mils ted closed by reading a resolu- 
tion on the subject, which was referred to 
the Council with power to act. 



IS UNITARIANISM NEEDED? 



BY REV. T. B. BLICER. 



I am asked to say whether, from my 
observations and convictions, Unitarianism 
has an object which makes it needed in the 
world, and whether it is so well filling that 
object that it is justifying its own existence. 
Now, suppose you were to decide by a unan- 
imous vote to-night that you were not 
needed. What would you do? Nobody 
answers. You see you do not know what 
you would do. Nobody really knows. You 
would just go on living your life individ- 
ually on the highest terms you could make 
with the world. You would go on living 
your life on the best conditions you could 
exact from the universe in which God has 
placed you. That is the mission of every 
Unitarian man and woman, — to live the 
highest life in the largest place that his en- 
vironment may grant him, and so proclaim 
his message when it is well conceived. But 
suppose the world by unanimous verdict 
were to say that you were not needed : you 
would not simply go out of business as an 
organization as in the first instance, but you 
would pass into the transformed condition 
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which the world itself had reached, because 
you had leavened the lump. It is not given 
to you merely to be that leaven. It is given 
to the spirit of education in the world to so 
match the conditions around you with the 
impulses that are in you that the world, 
coming to the level of its best thought, shall 
find that it has been thinking the thoughts 
that had inspired you and has been living 
by the principles that have made good your 
lives, has been glorified by the principles 
that have purified your affections ; and the 
world, as in the beginning, so far as it is 
Christian, would be Unitarian. If we are 
an ancient church, it seems a kind of imper- 
tinence, in this last part of the nineteenth 
century, to ask whether the simplest form 
of Christianity that the world has ever seen 
is necessary to it. Let the mellowing influ- 
ences that penetrated the hard shell of Jew- 
ish formalism and created a Christian heart 
under sacerdotal conditions at Jerusalem 
make answer. Let the enlightenment that 
went with the message of divine affection 
into the cities of Asia Minor, and finally into 
the iron-bound system of Roman rule, make 
answer whetner the simplest torm of Chris- 
tianity that can be conceived is needed in 
the world. 

But we come to consider whether there is 
an opportunity for you, also. You are per- 
fectly persuaded of it. You do not need 
argument to prove it. You simply need 
certain illustrations which shall make you 
more aware that you are a part of this influ- 
ence that is growing in the midst of our 
community for the emancipation of its mind 
and for the settlement of its affections, and 
to enforce instruction in dealing with things 
at first hand. What is the body of Uni- 
tarianism in the midst of this Unitarian 
life ? In the first place, it is a body of 
people with clear convictions. They do not 
all see alike, but they see something. To 
see alike proves a uniform point of view, 
but to see something proves an open eye, 
— a perfect organ of vision and something 
to see. For the universe has decreed for 
us that, given a perfect organ of vision and 



an open field of vision, then God comes and 
shows to that organ the thing there is to 
be seen. Now, I am struck with a good 
deal of the controversy that is current that 
it seems to be in a certain sense color- 
blind: it seems to have suffered astigma- 
tism, back of the eye, somewhere in the 
region of the optic nerve where it enters the 
brain. For instance, take the position of 
Dr. Briggs. There is not a man in Unita- 
rianism that has had any instruction at all 
who would get into the dilemma of discuss- 
ing the higher Biblical criticism and using 
it to prove the intermediate state. It seems 
like a man who has grown on one side of 
his mind and has suffered atrophy on the 
other. 

It comes from the want of another condi- 
tion, which I think Unitarianism supplies ; 
that is, the temper with which things are 
handled. Now, one need of this world in 
its religious life, it seems to me, that is pre- 
eminently pressing upon us, is to be com- 
pelled to deal with things at first hand. 
When you have made your experiments 
often enough to get an experience, and when 
vou have the experience, vou do not ?o and 
ask some other man to make the experi- 
ments for you. A woman goes down town 
to do some shopping. She wants to buy a 
bit of silk. She does not know what good 
silk is ; but she has heard that a certain firm 
in Antwerp or some other continental coun- 
try or in this country makes a good brand of 
goods and the silk will stand wear. The 
first thing she does is not to look at the 
goods, but to look at the firm's name. She 
turns up the corner and sees the label. 
Maybe she will moisten her handkerchief 
and rub the silk to see if it will rub off, and 
thinks she is doing a bright thing ; but she 
really depends upon the label. That is 
what people do in the religious world. They 
turn up the subject at the corner and see 
if it has the right label to it ; and, if it has, 
they invest. That is not what you are in 
the world for or what you are to do for it. 
You ought to deal with things at first hand 
on their own merits, — with the Bible as 
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literature, with the soul as responsible and 
free, with the being of God as capable of 
communication from God to the soul and 
from the soul to God, so that an actual com- 
merce is set up between the soul of man and 
God himself. Is there not in every com- 
munity a need of the people who are saying 
to the world what Marti neau has said so 
well, that for all time the difference must be 
infinite between the man who is the partisan 
of beliefs and the man whose heart is set 
upon realities? Is there not a need in every 
community of a body of people who shall 
fulfil that fine saying of Dr. Frank Abbot, 
that to noble natures deep thinking and 
high feeling have become a necessity, that 
the only way out of thought dilemma is 
deeper thinking and higher feeling? Is 
there not need of that in every community? 
and does not the enlightening Unitarian 
group, devoted to its work, enthusiastic in 
its performance, furnish to the community 
a fine temper in the way in which life is 
lived, thoughts are thought, and words are 
spoken ? To be in a state of unstable equi- 
poise is not the habit of mind of the people 
to whom I speak to-night, — not to take coun- 
sel with themselves if they may speak their 
word, or to feel the pulse of the community 
and see if it is safe to speak that word, or to 
look out to the horizon and see if a storm is 
to be evoked by speaking that word. No, 
blessed be God, a Unitarian minister, at 
least, knows how to do without the support 
of the common rank and file of the com- 
munity, and, joining hands with his own 
little group, go on his way with them to 
achieve the thing they may, as cheerfully as 
they can. [Applause.] 

But there is need of a group of Unita- 
rians in every community, — not only for its 
clear vision, not only for its dealings with 
things at first hand, but in order to show 
that the business of life is one, as the sources 
of life are one. That gospel which Emerson 
preached, that gospel of the one life from 
centre to circumference in things that seem 
to live and things that are alive and do not 
seem so, that life of which all lives are but 



the expression and manifestation, that gospel 
of the one life moving in and pulsing 
through all, — all that was stated to you so 
finely at the opening of this Conference, 
that gospel has been the gospel of the 
Unitarian faith. It does not district and 
department life into distinct periods, as 
sacred and secular, as religious and formal. 
It says that all life is one, all life moves 
with but one motion and answers to one 
responsive tone. In every community there 
is a group of people of this sort waiting and 
upholding the word on that side. It was 
announced this evening that letters were 
waiting in the vestibule, to be called for by 
people who did not know that they had been 
sent. Every Unitarian man and woman 
that knows his high privilege and preroga- 
tive, — knows the privilege that has been 
given by the divine Spirit, — has in his or 
her heart a something that is waited for by 
somebody for whom it is the necessary 
word. 

A physician said to me : "I have seen 
to-day the most pathetic thing that I have 
seen in the range of my professional life. I 
attended a little child five or six years of 
age, delirious with fever." "What do you 
suppose," this man said, — a man not inter- 
ested specially in things religious ? "What 
do you suppose that child was incoherently 
uttering, as I bent down to hear what it 
was saying?" It was natural for me to 
conjecture that the child was calling for its 
mother that had been away from it. "No," 
said the doctor : "I leaned down and listened 
to the child, between five and six years of 
age, saying in its delirium in plaintive, 
piteous tones, 'God save me from hell.'" 
There is no fever that can visit your chil- 
dren's veins or enter with its delirium into 
their brains that can make them say, "Save 
me from hell." Give thanks to God when 
you kneel down to pray to-night that your 
children are free from that horror. 

The statement has been made on this 
platform more than once that in this great 
land of ours there are twenty millions of 
people outside the churches uninterested in 
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religion. Perhaps outside the churches, but 
not uninterested in religion. They are, to a 
vast extent, the people most profoundly inter- 
ested in religion, — so interested that they will 
not go to church to hear the thing they can- 
not believe ; so interested that they will not 
practise upon their souls the trifling perjury, 
combined of an adoration that is not wor- 
ship and an act of faith that is not belief. 
The line used to be drawn horizontally 
through the world : above were the saints, 
and below the sinners. Somehow or other, 
either by your help or through that benefi- 
cent, holy influence that is abroad in the 
world, by which God is educating his chil- 
dren to the highest life, the line has been 
changed. It is no longer horizontal : it is a 
perpendicular line from the zenith to the 
nadir, from top to bottom. On the one side 
«re people who are juggling with words; on 
the other side, the people whose hearts are 
set upon reality. From top to bottom of 
this human life of ours, through its social 
and intellectual conditions, the line separates ; 
and the saint that is really true and holy is 
there on one side, and the sinner that is a 
hypocrite is there also. The line separates 
the two, the sheep and the goats. The day 
of judgment has come. The judge is on his 
throne, and his name is the real, the true, 
the one life which the children of God are 
to live. His name is recorded in the inmost 
heart. 

I come across men almost every day of my 
life who say, "I want to ask a question," as 
though they had been sent on an errand. I 
say, "What is pressing on you ?" "Tell me 
this or this thing," asking some question 
that is commonplace to your knowledge, but 
to them a great discovery. Let me instance 
a case that will show you how you are 
needed. All over this land there are people 
who are working out their salvation with 
fear and trembling; who have read their 
Bibles, and found in them great spaces filled 
with beatitudes that they thought were 
filled with impossible decrees ; who are read- 
ing their Bibles, and finding in them not the 
things that they were taught ; who are look- 



ing into life, and finding it presenting itself 
under conditions that they never dreamed 
were possible. "We cannot tell what the 
minister says. We cannot believe what the 
churches decree. We cannot tell about 
those things that we are taught to believe." 
I met such a one, whose face was radiant 
with new light, and I said, "What has 
come to you of blessing to-day?" "Why," 
said this woman, "I have found out that I 
am not a wicked woman. I supposed, be- 
cause I could not 'believe,' that I was wicked 
and untrue; but the moral utterances of 
James Freeman Clarke and Dr. Hedge and 
James Martineau have told me that there is 
a great body of people in this land whose 
beliefs I share, and I believe that I am no 
longer the wicked person that I was.' 
Needed V You do not know how they are 
longing for the ministries that only you, if 
you are true-hearted, can bestow. 



EDUCATION FOR THE NEGRO. 



BY BOOKBR T. WASHINGTON, TU8KKGKB. 



I thank Mr. Ames for giving me some of 
his time. I suppose he did it that I might 
report some of "the other churches" ; but I 
confess that, so far as the subject of Uni- 
tarian Christianity is concerned, I am placed 
in the position of a physician who was 
called to examine a patient. He said to the 
family : "I confess I do not know what the 
disease is ; but I will tell you what I can do. 
I can give the patient something that will 
turn the disease into fits; and I am death 
on fits." I do not know all about the prob- 
lem of the Southern situation ; but I know 
more of that than I do about the general 
subject under discussion, and I shall turn it 
into that. 

I wish instead of speaking to yon I could 
take you on a little journey. If I could, I 
would take this Conference bodily and set 
it in the Black Belt of Alabama, in the 
midst of the section of country where slav- 
ery had au opportunity to do its most per- 
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feet work. And there I would show you 
the civilizing forces of a Northern dollar 
multiplied fifty-fold. I would show you 
how it has enabled hundreds of young men 
and women to come from communities that 
have long been free from legal slavery, but 
are, nevertheless, bound hand and foot by a 
commercial slavery which is as demoralizing 
and destructive of manhood as was the slav- 
ery of ante-bellum days, — communities that 
have been robbed of mental strength and 
energy. These young people come from 
homes where morality has little to do with 
right living, and religion is so interwoven 
with ideas of conjuries and superstitions 
that their ideas of the helpful, liberalizing 
influences of religion as you understand it 
are as far divorced from real religion as 
light from darkness. These young men and 
women come to Tuskegee from the environ- 
ment of these influences, and their one su- 
preme aim is to free and strengthen their 
mental, moral, and religious thought, that 
they may give their lives to the uplifting of 
their people, and fit themselves to accom- 
plish this. I wish you could see at Tus- 
kegee these men and women at work on the 
farm, in the engine-room, in the laundry, in 
the shop, — all working for their education. 
They have built their own class-rooms and 
dormitories to an extent that I do not believe 
has been equalled anywhere else among stu- 
dents. After four years of industrial, men- 
tal, and moral training and development, 
they go out into one of these dark communi- 
ties to teach and work. I wish you could 
see the results of their labors and the fruits 
of your gifts there. I wish you could see a 
single educated young man or woman who 
has liberated and regenerated a whole com- 
munity, giving it ownership in homes in- 
stead of renting a one-room log cabin ; 
instead of poverty, a bank account ; six or 
eight months' school, taught often in a 
frame school-house, instead of three months', 
taught in the wreck of a log cabin ; giving to 
the community the idea of the helpful, liber- 
alizing influence of Christianity instead of 
useless formalities and superstitions. These 



are a few of the changes that these young 
men and women are bringing about, and it 
is done not by outside help. Not a dollar 
is given. It is done by simply guiding and 
stimulating the efforts of the people them- 
selves. This furnishing of leaders, men 
and women able to show the people how to 
help themselves, is the real problem. The 
greatest injury that slavery did my people 
was to take from them that executive power 
and self-dependence which are the glory and 
the distinction of the Saxon race. It is this 
that we ask you to help restore by sending 
into the midst of this people living exam- 
ples of the complete man, bone of their 
bone, who can show to them the possibilities 
of the race, and at the same time command 
the respect of the white man. The sending 
out of such leaders is, to my mind, the 
grandest as well as the most urgent work to 
be done in this country to-day. In any 
land is there a more satisfactory work than 
to liberate and set on its feet one of these 
communities? I confess that you may not 
be able to make Baptists or Methodists or 
Congregationalists or even Unitarians of 
them ; but you will make something that is 
far better than any of these : you will make 
strong, well-rounded, helpful men. Is fifty 
dollars a year on your part for tuition too 
much to pay for the making of one of 
these men, when you consider to what an 
extent they have erected their own build- 
ings, and when at the same time they work 
out their board, paying only a part in cash? 
The question and the answer I leave with 
you. [Applause.] 



THE UNITARIAN MOVEMENT. 



BT REV. CHARLES O. AMES. 



That something better than a Unitarian, 
the full, complete, round man, is the Unita- 
rian full grown. The true Unitarian is 
always trying to be something better than 
a Unitarian, and that is always Unitarian - 
ism. Just as soon as he settles down to 
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being a Unitarian, he ceases to be a Unita- 
rian. [Applause.] It is on the same prin- 
ciple of the young lady who, discovering 
that her smile was considered a beautiful 
smile, attempted to perpetuate it, and it 
became a simper and a grin. The Unita- 
rian who wishes to move with the moving 
world and the march of Providence does not 
belong in that company. For so much 
brother Washington is responsible; it is 
supplementary to his speech. 

Thirty years I have been watching the 
Unitarian movement in America with a 
living and sometimes with an anxious in- 
terest. During these thirty years certain 
changes have taken place inside of the Uni- 
tarian body in America. They all consti- 
" tute in my mind a certain divine preparation 
for the use of this religious body for the 
highest spiritual purpose in the future relig- 
ious development of the life of Christendom. 
I do not think that we made the Unitarian 
body. It did not come about by any delib- 
erate plan or intention of man. It is like 
the other religious bodies of the world, a 
product of the universal life out of which 
all things come ; and, because it is a product 
of the universal life, it has its place in the 
universal order. I never think of our Unita- 
rian Church as destined to swallow up and 
devour all other churches, and be a substi- 
tute for them ; but I think of it as inside of 
Christendom for providential purposes, to 
do an important work in the interest of 
Christendom. I, for my part, would gladly 
separate myself from this entire movement 
if I did not seem to hear whispers from the 
very lips of God, saying to the Unitarians of 
America, "In you and your work shall all 
the churches of Christendom and all the 
kindred of the world be blessed." We can 
render no better service to the rest of the 
Christian world than to supply an object 
lesson in spiritual liberty and spiritual union 
together. Those who stand for union at 
the expense of liberty are found in other 
bodies. Those who stand for liberty at the 
expense of union are found among the 
extreme and destructive radicals of all sorts 



and stripes. We repeat no such words of 
delusion and folly as liberty first and union 
afterward, but, at every stage, "liberty and 
union, now and forever, one and inseparable." 
This in the interest of true religion as of 
true civilization within the State and the 
American civil system. As Brother Milsted 
has said, we seek to fill a place in the relig- 
ious development of Christendom which may 
be paralleled with that which the republic fills 
in the political development of the nations 
of the earth. We are an object lesson in 
liberty and in union, spiritual liberty and 
spiritual union. One of our friends, a very 
active working woman, and with the honor- 
able command of more means than the 
average, says : "I do not contribute much to 
many of the various enterprises that I am 
asked to help, because I want to throw my 
chief interest into what I think is the 
greatest work of humanity, and which will 
help all others ; namely, the promotion of a 
rational religion ; all else that is good will 
follow." This view of our friend is a justifi- 
cation of our existence and of the existence 
of this Conference during these twenty-five 
years since it was organized. It seems to 
me that the growing up of this conference 
system with the local conference branches 
has constituted a kind of training school 
and preparation for a larger work than we 
were before fit to do. There was no inter- 
est in spiritual propagandism thirty years 
ago. Unitarianisin was only able to a lim- 
ited extent to set itself in motion for any 
purpose of kindling light and love among 
mankind; but, when we began to come 
together to consider and consult, it was as 
though the divine call had said, "Think 
about your work, and get ready for it" And 
the whole value of this Conference is that it 
• has set us to thinking about our work ; it 
has set us to getting ready for it; it has 
been a training school in the consciousness 
of duty and in the sense and exercise of col- 
lective power. It is an ordination in which 
an invisible Hand has been laid upon us, and 
has committed to us a holy trust, like that 
of the apostle when he said, "The gospel of 
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the blessed God is committed uoto us/' 
Responsibility rests upon us precisely as it 
rested upon Jesus, when he said, "My meat 
and drink is to do the will of Him that sent 
me, and to finish His work." 

There is no power in us for good ac- 
complishment except as something of that 
consciousness of a holy trust shall preside 
over our deliberations and pervade all our 
exercises; that we are on a divinely sent 
mission; that we are set to this task by 
wisdom that is above all our measurement ; 
that we trust ourselves and our movement 
as we trust the whole history of the human 
rac*. 

We are then in Christendom as a part of 
it, to do a work for the good of Christen- 
dom; and I do not think we can do any 
better service to the orthodox Protestantism 
of the United States than to stand as an 
object lesson of that kind of spiritual lib- 
erty in which every member of the church 
is as free as if there were no church there, 
and every church of the organized body as 
free as if there were no Conference there, 
and yet to get the result of the union that 
goes with this liberty. I know after thirty 
years of observation that by this perfectly 
free system the Unitarian body has become 
as homogeneous in its belief, as united in its 
genera] views as to what is true and right 
and well to be done, as any religious body 
in Christendom that is held together by 
hoops of steel. We are held together as the 
human body is by the life that is in it, not 
by any external bands of conformity. Thus 
we are set to illustrate a truth which the 
Christian Church has largely lost sight of. 
Nor do I think we can do any better service 
to our Roman Catholic brethren than to set 
before them illustrations of true Catholicism 
without Roman or other limitations. Fortu- 
nately, the public mind in our own time 
through a large part of the world, as in our 
own country, is prepossessed in favor of 
Christianity. Largely, however, it is in 
favor of it as a label, without any clear in- 
sight as to the valuation of its contents. 
To call attention from the label to the con- 



tents is a service to which we are sum- 
moned; for to us the inner content of Chris- 
tianity is the spirit of sonship, supremely 
illustrated in the luminous personality of 
Jesus, but illustrated also in every soul that 
shares that consciousness of relation to God. 
The divine manifestation in the human, 
that is what we hold to be the essential 
content of Christianity, — the divine incar- 
nated in man. As the ancient oracle said 
of the great Son of God, "He must in- 
crease," so we believe this manifestation 
of God in humanity is to be continually 
advancing through the simple spread of 
what our Western brethren like to call 
truth, love, and righteousness. 

Whose business, then, is it to take up and 
carry forward such a large movement in the 
interest of religion? It may be the work 
of any one man or woman who sees it. It 
is the work of all men aud women who see 
it together. We are a small body. One of 
our brethren said the other day New Eng- 
land was so 8 mall that he could cross it 
between sundown and sunset. That was 
not exactly what he meant, but it may ba 
almost said of our Unitarian body that you 
can see through it between sundown and 
sunset. But the kingdom of heaven, like 
the grain of mustard seed, though small is 
vital. At every step we shall find it to our 
interest to give ten thoughts to the quality 
of our work to one to the quantity. Whose 
business is it to maintain the interest of 
truth and righteousness and love on the 
earth ? It is the duty of every one who has 
any measure of truth, righteousness, and 
love committed to him. 

A business friend of mine says there is no 
great trouble in making a good article ; 
the great trouble is in getting your goods 
on the market. This is our chief trouble, — 
how to put our goods on the market. How 
to secure the attention of the world to these 
divine treasures which we ourselves hold 
dear, — this is our standing problem. It re- 
quires all the wit we have and something 
more. We are continually soliciting this 
addition to our wisdom ; and the more wise 
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heads get together and talk over these 
problems, the better results there will be. 
So it is important to get together the largest 
number of men and women in our churches 
and local conferences and National Confer- 
ences that we can secure. We should lend a 
willing ear to whoever has a word to say in 
the interest of a cause which is better than 
ourselves. Truth is public property, but it 
cannot be put into public circulation and 
made common property except by a certain 
divine industry, of whose method Jesus 
himself has given us the motive and pat- 
tern. The man who sits down and says, 
"If you have any potatoes to dig, bring 
them along/' or the man who sits down in 
the pasture and waits for the cows to come 
up and be milked, represents the attitude 
we have assumed in waiting for the world 
to come to us instead of putting ourselves 
into motion to go to the world. We have 
a great amount of unused force that ought 
to be sacred to light and love in the world. 
I think there are men and women in our 
Unitarian Church who will some time change 
their residence and settle down in the West- 
ern villages where our ministry is unknown, 
who, if they were conscious of a divine 
mission, would become centres of churches. 
One person may often find himself the 
centre of a movement. It is not important 
that he should be a minister ; but he should 
be a servant of (rod and man who should 
hold this as dearest in his own mind and 
heart, and then apply it as a force in the 
world. Dr. Samuel Eliot says, "The great- 
est power in earth and in heaven is per- 
sonal power." That personal power is in 
you, my brother, in you, my sister, for 
sacred use, — not for your use only, but as a 
public trust. For, if what you know, little 



as it may be, of the divine truth by * hich 
men may live nobly and purely and truly, 
shall shine in your life as a light, it will be 
a fulfilment of the New Testament injunc- 
tion, "Let your light so shine that men may 
see your good works and glorify your Fa- 
ther." That is the beginning of a Unita- 
rian Church, — the way Jesus started the first 
one. 

There is also necessary for this continuous 
movement, in which we have embarked by 
adopting the Unitarian Association as the 
instrument of our activity, a continued, de- 
pendable revenue. It has been an accompa- 
niment to the whole Christian movement 
ever since Jesus sent out his apostles. If 
our people must be galvanized every twelve 
months like dead frogs before they can stir, 
if the Secretary must go to our churches 
like a highwayman, saying, "Your money 
or your life,'* then there is no future for us. 
The future belongs to the Church that can 
take it. It belongs to the Church that has 
in it the most red blood and the most 
divine enthusiasm, whatever name that 
Church may bear. It goes forward con- 
quering and to conquer. If we are not sen- 
sible of this mission and feel no such urgent 
touch of Heaven upon us, then we shall re- 
ceive notice to quit and go out of business. 
We are frequently told that our work is 
done. When we have received notice from 
Headquarters that our work is done, that 
we are mustered out, then out we shall go, 
because we cannot help it. But every word 
that comes to us is an order to go forward. 
"Speak to the children of Israel that they go 
forward." That word has never been heard 
with so much clearness as at this Fourteenth 
National Conference. 



MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE PROFESSORSHIP. 

BY REV. C. A. STAPLES. 



The committee appointed at the meeting 
of the National Conference in Philadelphia 
September, 1889, to raise a fund of $35,000 
for the endowment of a James Freeman 
Clarke professorship in the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, submit the following report : 

Your committee have attended to the 
duty assigned them, and by personal appeals 
to our churches and to many individuals 
interested in theological education have 
succeeded in raising the sum called for, and 
have paid over to the treasurer of the school 
the full amount of 935,000. In concluding 
their labors and asking to be discharged, it 
is only fitting that they should acknowledge 
the hearty and generous manner in which 
this appeal has been received and responded 
to. They have found among our people an 
earnest interest in the education of men and 
women for the ministry, and a demand that 
their preparation be thorough and complete 
in every respect. They are not willing that 
our ministry should fall below the high 
standard of culture and ability so long 
maintained among us, and they ask that its 
training be so enlarged and perfected as to 
place it in the front rank of other Christian 
bodies for intelligence and efficiency. They 
recognize the fact that no other position is 
tenable for us in the larger thought and 
deeper questionings of our time regarding 
the fundamentals of Christian faith and the 
application of Christian principles to the 
conduct of life. 

Your committee have found, also, a hearty 
appreciation of the work and the importance 
of the Meadville Theological School. It is 
well understood and gratefully acknowledged 



that the service which it has rendered our 
churches, in its half-equipped condition, has 
been invaluable, and that it was never doing 
better work than it is to-day. But a career 
of far greater usefulness may be opened to 
it through this additional endowment and 
the larger appliances for instruction which 
it will command. With a corps of teachers 
not half the number of many similar schools, 
men well fitted for their work, able and 
devoted, and receiving very meagre salaries, 
it has sent out from year to year bands of 
ministers fairly well prepared for service in 
the missionary field and in our long-estab- 
lished churches. But the call is urgent and 
pressing for more and better ministers, and 
Meadville will do her full part in furnishing 
them if the means of doing it be made what 
they should be. Your committee has been 
especially pleased to find the estimation in 
which the school is held so favorable and 
so appreciative. They are confident that it 
augurs a grand success for the larger plans 
which have been devised for its future. 

But the duty which your committee have 
now discharged has been far lighter and 
pleasanter for the dear and honored name 
with which it was associated. They were 
appointed to place a fitting memorial of 
James Freeman Clarke where he would 
most have loved to see it : not of granite or 
marble, but of instruction in Christian learn- 
ing, faith, and righteousness, what he most 
revered and gave his noble powers to extend 
and build up among men, — a memorial of 
beneficent influence that will reach down 
through the ages, cheering his brethren and 
elevating humanity. From the first that 
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name made their work a pleasant one, and 
gave the assurance of success. 

This fact is plainly seen when we look 
over the record of our treasurer and notice 
that, of the $35,000 gathered for this fund, 
a large proportion came from those to whom 
he was endeared by the holy ties of kinship 
and affection, by long and loving ministries, 
and by noble thoughts and incentives to 
noble deeds. Seven different contributors 
have given $1,000 each; eight, $500 each; one, 
an unknown friend, — and what a friend 1 — 
810,000 ; and the church to which his mind 
and heart were so fully and gladly devoted 
for nearly fifty years, about $5,000. Where 
could money have been placed to yield a 
larger return in that which is most help- 
ful to man and well-pleasing to God? Or 
what monument builded so fitting and so 
permanent? May another like it soon be 
placed beside it to the memory of that noble 
scholar and grand man, Dr. Frederic Henry 
Hedge. 

It only remains for your committee to add 
that, when their work approached comple- 
tion, realizing how inadequate a fund of 
835,000 would be to found a professorship 
worthy of James Freeman Clarke, they re- 
solved to increase the sum to $50,000, and 
they have accordingly been steadily pressing 
on for this amount, about $38,000 of which 
has already been obtained. To assist them 
in canvassing for it, they asked the co- 
operation of the Women's Alliance, and 
have received it in the fullest and heartiest 
manner. In the larger plans which have 
been devised for the complete equipment of 
the school your committee gladly concur, 
and to these larger plans formed by the 
Women's Alliance in consultation with us 
the attention of the Conference will now be 
directed. 

REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE. 

BY MRS. SARAH E. HOOPER. 



The committee for the endowment of the 
Meadville Theological School would report 
that, when it was decided that an increased 



appropriation was necessary, the co-operation 
of the Women's Auxiliary Conference was 
asked to assist in raising the amount. 

The Conference feeling that a much 
larger sum was required to put Meadville 
iu a position to be of its greatest use, and 
that the denomination was amply able to 
endow the school, suggested that some plan 
be devised by which at least $100,000 might 
be obtained, thus putting an end to the 
frequent calls for money, and placing the 
school on a firm and independent basis, 
enabling it to procure and support a proper 
number of professors of acknowledged talent 
and ability. 

A committee of five from the directors 
of the Women's Auxiliary Conference was 
chosen to. devise ways and means. 

Various schemes were suggested, but 
nothing definite was decided. This resulted 
in calling a meeting of ministers and laymen 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Sept 15, 1S90, 
to discuss the matter. About one hundred 
and fifty persons were present, and the plan 
of raising $100,000 met with unanimous 
approval. 

After much discussion it was decided that 
the money should be raised by direct con- 
tributions through the churches and by 
personal appeals to individuals. 

A committee of six was appointed to 
nominate a permanent committee to take 
the whole matter in charge. 

At a meeting held the subsequent week, 
at the same place, this committee reported 
the names of twenty persons from different 
sections of the country, including members 
of the James Freeman Clarke Professorship 
Committee, empowering them to add to 
their number and fill vacancies, when neces- 
sary. 

This committee became thoroughly organ- 
ized in January, 1891, with Mrs. Sarah E. 
Hooper, chairman, Rev. William L. Chaffin, 
treasurer, Miss Florence Everett, secretary, 
and immediately began its work. 

An appeal, stating the needs of the school 
and the purpose of the committee, was sent 
to the minister of every Unitarian Church, 
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with a letter asking him to present the 
matter to his people at a convenient oppor- 
tunity. 

We feel assured that in many of the 
churches the appeal is receiving due consid- 
eration ; and we earnestly hope that all will 
respond as soon as possible, in order that the 
whole amount may be contributed by Jan- 
uary, 1892, which, as stated in the appeal, 



is the time fixed for the completion of the 
fund. 

In order to bring about this result, at the 
last meeting of the committee it was 

Voted, That the Secretary should write to 
each church, asking that either its church 
or parish committee be especially appointed 
for the purpose, to co-operate with the Cen- 
tral Committee. 



THE PROPOSED LITURGY. 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ORDER OF PUBLIC WORSHIP. 



BY REV. H. N. BBOWN. 



The "Committee on Liturgy' ' (so called), 
for which I have been requested to report to 
this Conference, is a committee appointed 
by the Directors of the Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and the outgrowth of a movement that 
oan be traced back quite a distance in the 
annals of Unitarian ism. So long ago as 
In the autumn of 1352 the question as 
to the larger use of liturgical forms in 
public worship was discussed by a Unitarian 
Convention held in Baltimore. In the 
Christian Examiner for January, 1853, Dr. 
Orville Dewey argued strongly that, "if a 
good ritual of domestic and public devotion 
could be introduced into all our families and 
churches, it would be an immense aid to our 
religious culture." Dr. Dewey's article is 
a till so pertinent and fresh that it may be 
confidently commended to the perusal of all 
who have any interest in this question, 
whatever their opinions may be. From 
that time until the present the subject has 
continually reappeared in our conferences 
and our literature. Many of our churches 
have come to employ more or less of liturgy 
in their services, and the tendency toward 
the use of liturgical forms has slowly but 
uteadily increased. The fact that books for 
use in public and private worship have been 
prepared by such men as Dr. Martineau, 
Dr. Eliot, Dr. Hedge, Dr. Fnrness, and 
James Freeman Clarke, shows that this 
question has engaged the favorable attention 
of some of our wisest men. 

No time is here afforded to set forth the 
reasons out of which this movement has 
grown. Suffice it to say that it proceeds 
from the conviction thus expressed by one 



of our most eminent leaders : "There are 
strong grounds," says Dr. A. P. Peabody, 
"for preferring for the public service a 
liturgy, if it can be varied or set aside on fit 
occasions ; for, by this repetition from Sun- 
day to Sunday of the same holy words, the 
self-same channels of devout thought may 
be worn deeper and deeper for an ever 
fuller flow." 

As an indication of the drift of feeling on 
this subject, I think myself entitled to refer 
to an incident which has of late occasioned 
some little comment. It is known that the 
burial service of the Episcopal Church was 
read at the funeral of Mr. Lowell, in accord- 
ance with his own request. I have warrant 
for saying that this request came from no 
special fondness or admiration for that 
particular service on Mr. Lowell's part, but 
from his desire to have an appointed service 
which should prevent all remarks or ad- 
dresses of a personal nature. I have also, 
as I suppose, sufficient authority for saying 
that on this same occasion a quartette of 
distinguished men, whose fame has ex- 
tended far beyond the borders of this then- 
native land, all of them being of Unitarian 
lineage, gave expression to full sympathy 
with Mr. Lowell's feeling. They who are 
interested in the religious signs of the times 
should meet such an expression as this with 
thoughtful consideration. It is one of many 
indications that an increasing number of 
Unitarians, belonging to all schools of 
thought recognized among us, have come to 
believe in some larger use of liturgical 
forms. 

Some three years since, the Directors of 
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the American Unitarian Association, taking 
note of the spread of this belief, appointed 
a large committee to consider and report 
what, if anything, needed to be done to 
answer the demand thus created. This 
committee first sought to inform itself, as 
thoroughly as might be, of the situation, — 
not only in our own body, but in other de- 
nominations. The tendency toward new 
forms of worship was found to exist in other 
non-ritualistic bodies, and is therefore noth- 
ing peculiar to ourselves. By means of 
circulars sent out to our ministers and to 
many of our laymen, the facts in our own 
case were obtained. The committee learned 
that the services for congregational worship 
published by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation are in use in a goodly number of our 
churches, while otheVs have responsive read- 
ings from the Psalms or from the various 
books of worship that have been prepared 
among us. There was enough expression of 
interest, and of desire for something not yet 
attainable, to satisfy the committee that the 
labor of preparing new services might be 
hopefully assumed. A report was made to 
the Directors of the American Unitarian 
Association. That body appropriated to 
the use of the committee a small sum of 
money to cover necessary expenses, and the 
work was undertaken. 

From the beginning the committee has 
sought to disguise from itself nothing of the 
difficulties of its task. The long habit of 
our churches in providing for themselves 
renders them slow to take up what is fur- 
nished by any central bureau of supply. 
But there are, nevertheless, things which 
a representative committee can do much 
better than any single minister; and the 
making of a liturgical service is one of those 
things. No individual taste or feeling is 
quite broad enough to choose a form of 
words which will continue for any consider- 
able length of time to be acceptable to a 
large body of people. Whatever doubt of 
the truth of this observation may exist 
elsewhere, every member of our committee, 
at least, is firmly convinced of its sound- 



ness ; for each one has had so many of his 
cherished phrases repudiated and con- 
demned by his fellow- members that the 
very last thing he can now dream of attempt- 
ing is to make, unaided, a service for their 
use. It is the hope of the committee that 
their united labors will result in something 
better than any single minister can produce 
for the benefit of his people. 

Another difficulty arises from the great 
diversity, both of tastes and beliefs, which 
characterizes our Unitarian constituency, 
these tastes and beliefs being held with 
something like a Scotch Covenanter's 
earnestness and tenacity. This difficulty 
the committee endeavor to meet, first of all, 
by honestly striving to keep in mind that 
somewhat elusive personage, the "average" 
Unitarian. They have not consulted merely 
their own preferences, but what they 
suppose to be the preferences of those 
occupying a fair middle position between 
the extremes of Unitarian thought. When 
it is seen that objection will be made, on 
the part of a considerable number of people, 
to something contained in a prayer or chant, 
they aim to provide an alternative prayer or 
chant that shall be free from that objection. 
They propose a sufficient number of services 
to give variety to those who want it, leaving 
others to select the one or two services 
which best answer their needs. 

This may be the place to say, once for all, 
that the committee has not the slightest 
disposition or aim to displace what is called 
free, or extempore, prayer. Even when the 
full service is used, we would strenuously 
recommend that the minister should still 
make his own prayer ; and there is no other 
thought in the minds of the committee save 
that there shall be full liberty, at all times, 
to omit, entirely or in part, the prayers ap- 
pointed to be read. The line that has been 
drawn so sharply in the past between all- 
liturgy and no-liturgy seems to-day unrea- 
sonable and absurd. Both free prayers and 
liturgical prayers have their distinct advan- 
tages. If we have not attained sufficient 
liberty and discretion to enable us to use 
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both for our spiritual gain, we are much less 
advanced than we commonly esteem our- 
selves to be. 

A few words of general interest may per- 
haps be said regarding the method of work 
which the committee has chosen. In the 
choice of material, we aim to giye first place 
to the oldest devotional literature that is 
found fairly expressive of the modern relig- 
ious spirit. We are aware that there will 
be a difference of opinion concerning the 
wisdom of this course. But it is our firm 
and deliberate conviction that the old lan- 
guage, as a rule, will wear better than any 
modern phrase. It is marked by a certain 
simplicity and strength which make it very 
hard to imitate. Not a few of the prayers 
we have chosen are older than the English 
Book of Common Prayer ; and one who did 
not know might be surprised to learn how 
much that is choice and beautiful, aside 
from the established service of any church, 
time has winnowed for us out of the cloud 
of ephemeral things. We have sought the 
best language of devotion from many differ- 
ent sources ; and, by dropping from this a 
certain alloy of doctrinal phrases, we hope 
to attain a wonderfully pure expression of 
religious feeling and aspiration. 

The material thus gathered the commit- 
tee propose to put into forms that have 
borne the test of experience. It may be 
that by entirely deserting conventional lines 
a form of service can be made that will 
satisfy the common religious need. But we 
have not thought it wise to hazard our use- 
fulness by making rash experiments. In a 
matter like this, where there are no mathe- 
matical certainties to guide us, it is next to 
impossible to say what new thing will work 
in practice. In the nature of the case, any 
wide departure from established usage re- 
mains to be tried by individual men and 
churches. We have not thought of invent- 
ing a new framework for public worship, 
but simply of putting the spirit of our wor- 
ship into permanent forms,— to express con- 
trition without grovelling, humility without 
abjectness, reverence without terror, aspira- 



tion that is full of quiet confidence and 
trust. 

The work thus far done has been done, 
virtually, in committee of the whole. We 
have solicited criticism and advice from 
every quarter. The suggestions that have 
come to us concerning the provisional ser- 
vices which we submitted for inspection 
have been in many instances exceedingly 
valuable, and some ministers not particu- 
larly interested in our work have given us 
the benefit of their thoughtful and helpful 
criticism. Of course, it is not possible to 
please everybody entirely; but I have a 
right to say that every suggestion that has 
come to us has been fairly weighed, and 
that the work of the committee has been 
greatly modified by this outside assistance. 

For the rest, I have only to profess that 
there has been no stint of painstaking, 
laborious consideration applied to the task 
of the committee. Every word which it 
was proposed to embody in these services 
has been challenged and passed in review 
again and again; and, whatever else they 
may represent when they are completed, 
at least they will stand for a certain amount 
of honest work. At the present time we 
have four services which we regard as fin- 
ished, and others which will need perhaps but 
one more revision. The work moves slowly ; 
but it is the desire of the committee to give 
time not only for the sober second thought, 
but for the still more judicious third and 
fourth thought, whenever the possession of 
ideas can be carried to that extent. We are 
still in no condition to make absolute prom- 
ises, but it is the hope and expectation of 
the committee that another winter's work 
will complete its task. There is no thought 
that the book, when published, will finally 
fix and crystallize Unitarian worship. And 
it should not be necessary to say that among 
us there nowhere exists the slightest shade 
of authority to enforce its use. But it will 
be put forward with the earnest hope that 
all our people may find something of value 
in it, and that it may prove to many a 
source of spiritual help. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE LITURGICAL SERVICE. 

Rev. Samuel Calthrop. — As a member 
of this committee, by no means one of 
the best workers on it, I can testify to the 
extreme care and earnestness with which 
the committee has performed its work. 
You have no idea of the difficulty of pre- 
paring such a service. I would send on a 
nice specimen of my own, which I believed 
in thoroughly; and I would have it sent 
back with little scratches here and there, 
and with very good objections, too. I my- 
self had to criticise now and then. "The 
Lord is a great God, and a great king above 
all gods." Now, that may do for Phillips 
Brooks to read in an ancestral service ; but 
for us, trying to avoid objections, it would 
not do. "The Lord is a great God"! 
Why, who reigns as he? Then in the 
prayer "Remember all those in bonds," with 
a long list of other "Remembers," added : 
very nice, for God might forget ! I mildly 
suggested " we remember before Thee those 
in bonds as bound with them," etc. 

The same services have been sent to me 
again and again for revision and suggestion. 
There was one service I really had to pro- 
test against. It came to me twice over, but 
1 insisted and would not sign anything 
which would admit it. It was a canticle: 
"Sing no more the song of Moses : sing the 
song of the Lamb." Now, I didn't see why 
we should not sing the song of Moses. I 
liked the song of Moses, and I also did not 
wish to use any popular phrase like the one 
I have quoted. I did not think the major- 
ity of our people would. 

I should be the last to propose that this 
should be in any way an authoritative ser- 
vice. No one dreams of such a thing. My 



dear friends, do not think that the commit- 
tee is so foolish as that. What is meant is 
to give you in your private closet and for 
public ministrations something that may be 
now and then or all the time helpful. You 
are absolutely to choose. It may for that 
reason be the best thing to have it pub- 
lished by a private publisher without the 
least indorsement from the American Uni- 
tarian Association. Let it indorse itself, 
and, if it cannot do that, let it die. 

Rev. John Cuckson. — I wish it were pos- 
sible to discuss this and similar questions 
from the standpoint of absolute faith in our 
Unitarian churches to take care of their 
own liberty and independence. In propos- 
ing that this book shall bear the impress of 
the American Unitarian Association, we are 
not starting upon any new lines, but sim- 
ply asking that it shall occupy the same 
position as that occupied by existing ser- 
vices bearing the name of the American 
Unitarian Association. We want it to take 
its place with the existing services given 
for us. We wish our churches to have 
some choice in the use of the services. Our 
sole purpose has been to produce a liturgi- 
cal service which shall give strength and 
beauty to our congregational worship. 
What we need is united, warm congrega- 
tional worship. With regard to the con- 
nection of this with the American Unita- 
rian Association, we are asked to encourage 
the publication and support of a Unitarian 
review. Why should we not let a venture 
of that kind rest with the public? If we 
are at liberty to maintain Unitarian litera- 
ture, I do not see why we should not 
warmly and heartily support a book of com- 
mon prayer, which meets the needs of our 
common churches. 



THE JAPAN MISSION. 



BY KEY. A. M. KNAPP. 



The Eastern Issue now before the Unita- 
rian body is the question whether its 
errand to Japan is of vital importance to it 
and to the cause of religion in the world, 
and therefore to be accorded that solid, 
steady-going, earnest support which Unita- 
rians always give to that in which they 
thoroughly believe, or whether it is to be 
regarded, according to the Unitarian instinct 
and habit of regarding all foreign mission 
work, as a folly and an impertinence. To 
have gone there as an ordinary foreign mis- 
sion, in the commonly accepted meaning of 
the words, would have been a folly, in- 
deed ; and, if I may add a personal word, its 
inception could hardly have been intrusted to 
more nerveless, and therefore more incompe- 
tent hands, than mine. It would have been 
folly for Unitarianism, as a sect, with its 
meagre numerical backing and its slender 
financial resources, to dream of competing 
on their ground and by their methods with 
the admirably equipped propagandist es- 
tablishments in the East, which have behind 
them the popular sentiment of Christendom 
and are supported by the princely incomes 
of the great missionary boards. 

Supreme folly, too, would it have been on 
the old basis to add another to the long 
record of inevitable failures of missionary 
effort in the East. And, in saying this, I by 
no means say that the missionaries them- 
selves have failed. Some of them by per- 
sonal force, many of them by the power of 
simple earnestness, and almost all of them 
by the uplifting example of purity of life 
have nobly succeeded in establishing centres 
of personal influence, in fostering educational 
and philanthropic work, and in gathering 
about them companies of grateful friends 



and adherents from among the native popu- 
lation. But every instance of such success 
has been simply an illustration of the 
efficacy of the Unitarian gospel of character. 
We believe and rejoice in believing that 
character will succeed everywhere, and we 
are ready always to applaud its success. 
But, while the missionaries have thus suc- 
ceeded, there has been no missionary success 
in the East. While much civilizing, help- 
ful philanthropic work has been done by 
them, the failure of the specific thing they 
were sent to do, the conversion of the 
Orientals to the Western habit of religious 
thought, has been, in view of the vast expen- 
diture of life and treasure lavished upon it, 
the most stupendous the world has seen. 
While they have here and there won the 
hearts of the few with whom they have come 
into contact, their system of thought has 
made no appreciable impress upon the 
Oriental mind. One of the most touching 
as well as the most frequent of my experi- 
ences during my sojourn in Japan was the 
recounting to me by many an earnest young 
man educated by the missionaries of the 
struggle in his mind between the loyalty he 
felt he owed to the lovable men and kindly 
women who had so befriended him and the 
utter impossibility of such an acceptance of 
religious doctrine or observance as he knew 
would most gladden the hearts of his bene- 
factors. 

The intensity of such a conflict can 
scarcely be gauged by one not familiar with 
the Japanese character. A marked quality 
of the Japanese heart is its devoted loyalty. 
Loyalty is the supreme national virtue, every- 
where exemplified in the annals of the em- 
pire and everywhere enshrined in its litera- 
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ture. An equally marked characteristic in 
the make-up of the Japanese brain is its 
incapacity for the reception of any super- 
stition or irrationality. The thoughtful 
among them not only are not now supersti- 
tious, but they never have been. Steeped 
in rationalism by centuries of careful train- 
ing in Confucian thought, it has been for 
centuries and is now simply impossible for 
any irrational dogma, either Oriental or 
Western, to find a lodgment in the brains of 
Japan. This is, then, what is meant when 
it is said that, while the missionaries, through 
the power of character and life, have suc- 
ceeded, there has been little or no missionary 
success. As our Samuel Johnson says in 
his volume on China ("Oriental Religions"), 
after a most thorough and dispassionate 
review of missionary effort in the East: 
"Nowhere in Chinese annals is there anv 

to 

recognition of Christian doctrines which 
have been industriously propagated among 
them for a thousand years. The tide of 
race tendency sweeps steadily on, unim- 
pressed, incapable, it would seem, of even 
taking cognizance of these conceptions of a 
fallen nature and a mediatorial salvation 
through Jesus of Nazareth. Never was 
there a more conclusive witness against the 
dream of substituting one distinctive re- 
ligion for another in the consciousness of a 
race previously unrelated, by historical 
tradition or other affinity, to the supplant- 
ing force; never a plainer admonition to 
direct our interest in remote civilizations to 
those deeper ethical and spiritual processes 
which run beneath all special faiths and 
systems, and to give such emphasis to these 
natural forces as shall everywhere discover 
and bring to conscious life the free unity of 
spirit on which the future of religion de- 
pends." 

Now, it is precisely because in the incep- 
tion of our errand this plain admonition was 
heeded ; it is because, instead of attempting 
by the assumption of a special revelation 
to change the tendencies of a race, these 
deeper ethical and spiritual relations were 
sought and found ; it is because our work in 



Japan has been from the beginning an at- 
tempt to supplement, and not to supplant, 
the religious instincts of the Eastern 
thinkers; it is because we have aimed to 
build on a national and Oriental basis ; it is 
because we have kept every Western issue 
out of sight and mind, and asked not only, 
What can we do to foist our doctrine upon 
them ? but What can we do to help this won- 
derful people in their religious life ? — it is be- 
cause we have gone to them with the mes- 
sage and under the inspiration of Channing 
and Parker that the reproach of the old 
folly of missionary effort cannot attach to 
our undertaking. It may be a folly, indeed, 
for us to go to the other side of the globe. 
But it is not in any sense a repetition of the 
old folly. It is an experiment that may in- 
deed fail. But it is an experiment grandly 
worth trying. 

But, while not repeating the old folly, are 
we not open to the charge of impertinence 
which ordinarily attaches to foreign mis- 
sionary work? Nay, is it not conspicuously 
an impertinence for us Unitarians, who put 
life above dogma, to establish a mission 
among a people like the Japanese, whose life 
is already a shining example of the practice 
of virtues which Christendom as yet mainly 
only professes? Loyal to their ideal of 
honor and duty to a degree of unselfish 
devotion which offers a marked contrast to 
the Christian seeking for selfish salvation; 
presenting, throughout the whole sphere of 
domestic life, examples of filial piety which 
prove that they know better than we what 
means that name of "Father" which we take 
upon our lips as the highest name for God ; 
the whole life of all classes permeated by a 
spirit of simple and unaffected kindliness 
which makes it a delight to live among 
them and a real pain to return to the mad 
scramble for wealth in which Western civil- 
ization is now finding its life; and the 
entire people seemingly engaged in exquis- 
itely refining all those indefinable sweet- 
nesses of life and manners which are 
included and expressed in the word "polite- 
ness," — a word which with them means 
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genuine thoughtfulness for their fellows, and 
not a social veneer, — to such a people, who 
thus daily practise instead of merely pro- 
fess a religion of good will to men, what 
errand have Christian propagandists which 
is not open to the charge of rank imperti- 
nence? 

And again we may answer that, had we 
gone to Japan after the usual fashion of for- 
eign missionary endeavor, had we gone unin- 
vited, or had we gone under the usual mis- 
sionary inspiration of the two prodigious 
assumptions of exclusive ownership in the 
way of salvation and of the extraordinary 
religions blindness of the so-called heathen, 
— in a word, had we gone without invitation 
to plant our seed in what we knew to be 
uncongenial soil, we could not escape from 
the imputation of impertinence, — a charge 
from which every true Unitarian instinc- 
tively shrinks. Generally speaking, it may 
be said that Unitarianism never goes where 
it is not invited. The mission to Japan, let 
me assure you, is no exception to this rule. 
In proof, let me briefly recount a chapter in 
the history of its inception which may not 
be known to many of you, but which, I am 
sure, will be interesting to you all. 

One of the first interviews which I held 
after my arrival was with Viscount Mori 
Arinori, Cabinet Minister for Education, 
who, most unfortunately for Japan and for 
the cause of Unitarianism there, was soon 
after assassinated by a religious fanatic. 
He said to me, in substance : "When Japan, 
thirty years ago, woke from her sleep of 
centuries, and her leaders determined to put 
her in the vanguard of modern progress, it 
was realized by them that the tremendous 
change contemplated would affect the foun- 
dations of religion as well as of social and 
industrial life, that the old loyalties and 
sanctions would be materially weakened, 
and that therefore it was vitally important 
that others should be substituted. So, when 
various commissions were sent to Europe 
and America to observe and report upon the 
railroad and telegraph systems, educational 
methods, legislative and judicial institutions, 



there was included a commission to investi- 
gate and report upon the Western religion, 
with a view to ascertain whether it could be 
with advantage incorporated in the new life 
of the empire. The report made was that, 
while on its theoretical side Christianity 
was a system of unintelligible superstitions 
scarcely better than those obtaining among 
the common people of Japan, on its practi- 
cal side, judging from the condition of 
morals in the chief towns of Europe and 
America, the adoption of the Western faith 
could hardly be a benefit to the empire. 
"The significant fact," observed the vis- 
count, "is not that the Christian religion 
has now gained a foothold in Japan, but 
that, when the leaders were eager to make 
the change to Western thought and ways, 
and did accomplish a marvellous revolution 
in every other great department of life and 
thought, religion was the one thing not in- 
cluded in the change. Had Christianity 
come to us then in a rational, humanitarian, 
and practical form, as did all other Western 
elements, it would have found the heartiest 
acceptance among men of influence and 
power. 

"When I was in Washington," continued 
he (the viscount was at one time Japanese 
minister to our country), "I learned of Uni- 
tarianism through its church there; and 
there I became acquainted with Mr. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale. Why did we not know 
before that there was an organized form of 
Christianity thoroughly rational, humanita- 
rian, and practical? Why did you not send 
your men to Japan to proclaim what would 
have been the gladdest tidings to every 
thinker among us ? You would have found 
a welcome and a congenial home among the 
leaders of the new era, and you would have 
gained a solid foothold in the nation's 
thought and life." Is it not quite plain 
from this that long ago only ignorance of 
our existence prevented an urgent invita- 
tion to us to help Japan in her mighty 
struggle? 

Again, the successor of Mr. Mori at Wash- 
ington, Viscount Yoshida Kiyonari, the in- 
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telligenoe of whose death has just been 
received, was a constant attendant at the 
Unitarian church there, then under the 
pastcYate of Mr. MacCauley, and was most 
urgent in advising that our message be pro- 
claimed in Japan as the only interpretation 
of Christianity which was congenial to the 
Japanese habit of thought. His urging was 
strongly seconded by Mr. Kaneko, now chief 
Secretary of the House of Peers, and recently 
at the opening of Parliament, in spite of his 
youth, created a peer by special act of the 
emperor. During his course at Harvard 
drawn into intimate companionship with 
some of the most prominent Unitarian fami- 
lies in Cambridge and Boston, he also was 
struck with the adaptability of our thought 
to the Japanese need, and earnestly advo- 
cated the sending of our messengers to his 
countrymen. 

Still further urging came from a repre- 
sentative of the old feudal order, the head of 
one of the families of that powerful dynasty 
of daimios who ruled Japan for the last two 
hundred and fifty years. The young Mar- 
quis Tokugawa, joining a Unitarian church 
in England, wh-»re he was educated, expressed 
the earnest hope that he might have helpers 
sent from among us to establish a faith 
which he found so congenial to the Japanese 
habit of thought. 

A representative of still another and most 
important element in the life of the empire, 
Mr. Yano Fumio, then the editor of the 
Hochi Shimbun, a prominent Tokyo daily, 
and himself the leader of one of the great 
political parties of the day, having discovered 
Unitarianism during a visit to England, be- 
came enthusiastic for its introduction into 
his native land, and wrote for his journal a 
long series of editorials presenting its teach- 
ings for the thoughtful consideration of his 
countrymen, and expressing an eager hope 
for the advent of its messengers. Thus 
from prominent representatives of every 
element of the thoughtful classes of the 
empire came to us an earnest invitation 
and when, in 1886, Hon. Horace Davis 
returned from a tour in Japan with the 



conviction that our faith would find a hearty 
welcome, basing that conviction upon his 
intercourse with the people as well as with 
their leaders, the call was one not to be 
slighted. And, finally, if anything further 
were needed to show that Unitarianism was 
not guilty of the impertinence of going to 
Japan uninvited, the actual welcome accorded 
to its official representative by these men 
and by numberless others of equal standing 
and prominence, and their aid and counsel 
freely accorded to him, are enough to silence 
completely any such cavil. 

And not only did Unitarianism go there 
because it was wanted, but also because it 
was needed. In this regard, also, no sus- 
picion of impertinence can attach to it. As 
Viscount Mori said, and as every one knows 
who has had the least insight into the con- 
dition of affairs in Japan, — a condition which 
none but the word "pathetic" can describe, — 
the old loyalties and sanctions in religion and 
in morals are rapidly disappearing. Unless 
a new basis for these great safeguards of 
national and individual life be found, — and 
none except a thoroughly rational one, in 
full and frank accord with modern scientific 
thought, can possibly be accepted by the 
Japanese mind, — then that island paradise 
must sooner or later become a hell, given 
over, through the intensity of the reaction 
there going on, to the baldest and blankest 
materialism the world has yet seen, its 
kindly and cleanly people doomed to be 
overcome by the spirit of modern selfishness 
and of modern vice. 

Now, I do not assume that Unitarianism 
has found an undisputed basis for religion 
and morals; but this I do hold, — that our 
faith to-day is, in theory and in practice, the 
leading exponent of the best the world has 
yet found, and that it is in fullest and frank- 
est accord with modern scientific thought. 
And having this basis, the best yet found 
for human need, and because of its thorough 
rationalism, the best and only available re- 
sponse to the needs of that marvellous East- 
ern people, are we who preach the gospel of 
human brotherhood to hesitate for an in 
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stant in making the response ? Look for a 
moment at the situation. This is not a 
question of saving the souls of the heathen 
for the next world. It is the question of 
saving for the Japanese and for the uses of 
the world those ennobling and refining 
virtues in which their unique civilization 
excels and in which ours is often sadly lack- 
ing. It is a question of saving for them 
and for us those virtues of loyalty, filial 
piety, reverence, patience, kindliness, and 
unselfish devotion, which those gentle isl- 
anders have so long exemplified. It is a 
question whether, to help them to keep their 
best, we are ready and earnest to send them 
our best. For their new life we have already 
contributed the best results of our material 
civilization. Although, when the country 
was first opened, we tried to palm off upon 
them our cast-off tools and machinery, we 
quickly found that they would accept only 
our latest and best. We have given them 
the last improvements in all that relates to 
social, industrial, and political progress. Is 
it to be said that we withhold from them the 
latest and best results of our religious life 
and thought ? Are we to give them only our 
improved railway and telegraph and pos al 
and educational systems ? Are we to lend a 
helping hand only to put their material life 
upon a solid basis of wealth and prosperity, 
and refuse to assist them in their sorest 
need with the right direction of their ethi- 
cal and spiritual nature? Are we in relig- 
ion to bid them be content with that theo- 
logical machinery which they as well as we 
know the West itself is rapidly discarding ? 
Or shall we not rather make it our duty and 
our delight to send them the best faith that 
reason, science, and common sense have to 
teach the world to-day ? 

The consciousness that we can do this is 
to us the nerve of missions. We used to 
hear a great deal from the Boston Monday 
Lectureship about the nerve of missions, the 
threat of everlasting punishment, — a doctrine 
which, let me say, in passing, not a mis- 
sionary who knows anything of the people 
with whom he deals dares or cares to preach 



in Japan, although by the greatest of mis- 
sionary boards it is made the crucial test in 
the examination of candidates. The true 
nerve of missions is the consciousness that 
we have light upon the practical problems 
of life and thought which are greatly needed 
in certain places or by peoples in certain 
stages of development. Among all the peo- 
ples of the earth there are none whose need 
of the very best word that modern thought 
can suggest is greater than that of Japan at 
this present juncture in her extraordinary 
history, and there is surely no land where 
the proclamation of that word can reach and 
help so great a multitude of thoughtful 
minds. This is the fact which completely 
silences the objection that we ought not to 
go so far away from home to find a mission 
field. The object of missions is to reach the 
greatest number of souls, to add the most 
we can to the sum of human happiness, to 
get our sunshine into as many individual 
hearts and into as many homes as pos- 
sible. Now, where shall we go to do 
this? Connecticut is in New England. 
Japan is on the other side of the globe. My 
beloved and revered foster-father, Samuel 
J. May, the manliest and womanliest Unita- 
rian saint since Jesus of Nazareth lived on 
earth, for many years preached and lived 
his faith in Connecticut, with the result of 
reaching and blessing a little company of 
souls which for years was the only Unita- 
rian church in that New England State. 
His foster-son, not worthy to unloose the 
latchet of his shoes, four years ago went to 
the other side of the globe, and, merely be- 
cause he was the accredited representative 
of Unitarianism, his message found a wel- 
come and a response which none but the 
word "overwhelming" can describe. And 
so it is simply absurd for us to talk about 
a mission field being near or far. For not 
only is distance now annihilated, but the 
only question now worth asking in the 
choice of mission fields is the question 
where on the broad surface of our globe 
is the most congenial soil for our faith to 
be found, and where will work yield the 
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largest returns. In Japan such a soil is 
found, and there the seed has been sown. 
Throughout the length and breadth of the 
empire, a nation of forty millions, Unita- 
rian ism, it is safe to say, is more widely 
known and more generally honored than in 
these United States. 

It has been so presented as to have be- 
come in the minds of the Japanese distinctly 
differentiated from any form of Orthodoxy. 
Had it been taught as a modified Orthodoxy, 
the Japanese, who are disgusted and bewil- 
dered by our petty sectarian differences, 
would simply have wondered why another 
orthodox sect should have had the imperti- 
nence to come to their country. But be- 
cause it was presented as distinct from the 
popular faiths of Christendom in its whole 
basis, method, and aim, because it was 
possible for us to present it clearly in the 
language of to-day and without the necessity 
of using any of our Western theological 
phraseology, which, however sacred to us, is 
unintelligible to the Oriental mind, Unita- 
rian ism now stands in the Japanese mind 
as a clear-cut system of rational religious 
doctrines, in fullest harmony with the higher 
science and the deeper philosophy of our 
time, as a religion thoroughly rational, 
humanitarian, and practical. The German 
missionaries who preceded us there, most 
admirable men, thoroughly liberal them- 
selves, did not receive quick recognition of 
their rationalism, because they were obliged 
by the exigencies of their ecclesiastical sys- 
tem at home to retain the forms and phrases 
of Orthodoxy, and so their church was long 
regarded as only another of the great army 
of Protestant sects. So, too, Universalism, 
when it came to Japan, started out on a 
sectarian basis, in the minds of the Japanese 
only slightly differentiated from the rest. 
It is now seeking a broader ground of action 
and a closer union with the other liberal 
forces in the empire. For the great work 
to be done there such a union is necessary, 
and the exigencies of the situation must 
soon bring it about. It is of course needless 
for me to recommend that your Conference 



encourage such a union. It has been the 
aim and strong desire of your agents from 
the beginning; and, thank God, we have 
been absolutely free there in Japan to mould 
our work according to the needs of the 
situation, without even a side glance at our 
home constituency. Never in the history 
of missions was there a faith so adaptable 
to the need of a foreign people, and never 
were the messengers of a faith in a foreign 
land left so entirely untrammelled to adapt 
it to the exigencies of the time and place. 
Never fear, therefore, that your representa- 
tives in Japan will not do all in their power 
to bring about a union of the liberal forces. 
But the situation is exceedingly complicated. 
The Germans and the Universalists are to a 
great extent hampered by the ecclesiastical 
status at home. The very large and rapidly 
growing body of liberals in the native 
orthodox churches are being given by the 
missionaries every possible concession in 
the way of modification of their creeds, in 
order to retain their allegiance to a nominal 
Orthodoxy, the recent Presbyterian synod 
having not simply modified, but entirely 
abolished the Westminster Confe'ssion. To 
keep them in the ranks, their strong senti- 
ment of loyalty is also appealed to, and it is 
an appeal which in Japan is seldom made in 
vain. But since the advent of our faith the 
liberal leaven is at work everywhere. How 
largely it is at work is testified unto by the 
leading missionary among them, Rev. 
George W. Knox. In the Missionary Review 
for the current month he writes concerning 
the Japanese now in the orthodox fold: — 
"They read freely both sides. Papers, 
reviews, and books are in demand in propor- 
tion as they reflect the current intellectual 
life. Not the wisdom of our fathers, but 
such as our age can furnish, they desire. 
Confucianism has satisfied their longings 
for an iron-bound conservatism. They are 
proportionally eager for progressive thought. 
The newest and extreme thought is not left 
to the printed page : it has its living repre- 
sentatives. The German Evangelic Mission 
is led by men of solid learning and strong 
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ethical and spiritual powers. They are 
naturalists in their exposition of the Bible, 
denying all miraculous elements. They 
reject the divinity of Christ, his miracles 
and his resurrection. They give, in lectures 
and printed articles, a wide circulation to 
the advanced views of the German schools, 
and their words are eagerly read and heard 
by the young men of our churches. The 
Unitarians and Universalists, from different 
points of view, are in sympathy with the 
Germans; and the three bodies form one 
party of considerable strength and influence. 
Some of the ordained ministers of other 
bodies have returned from the United States 
more or less in sympathy with the cruder 
forms of the new theology." 

Thus the liberal leaven is at work among 
them, and our latest official tidings indicate 
that the time is not far distant when a 
strong liberal religious organization will be 



formed by a union of all the elements now 
working to that end. What form it will 
assume it is impossible to say, but it is per- 
fectly safe to predict that the clear thought 
of Unitarian ism and the simple, direct lan- 
guage in which we have been able to present 
it, and its open identification with the cause 
of Japanese individuality and patriotism, 
will make its influence strongly predominant 
in the coming Japanese National Church. 
That church will not take any foreign name, 
certainly not any sectarian name ; but it will 
be what we Unitarians will rejoice in seeing 
it, — a church embodying the unique Japan- 
ese individuality, working for the preserva- 
tion of Japanese virtues, devoted to the re- 
ligious well-being of the Japanese people, 
rational, humanitarian, practical; a church 
with which we shall be glad to hold fellow- 
ship, and proud to feel that it is a child 
of our spirit and life. 



THE BIBLE IN THEOLOGY. 



BY REV. W. W. FENN. 



Five years ago I heard Dr. McKenzie of 
Cambridge say that the next great debate in 
the Christian Church would be upon the 
nature and measure of Biblical authority. 
Upon as slender a foundation as even this 
passing remark rests the fame of many an 
old-time seer; for to-day the prophecy is 
manifestly fulfilled, not in a corner, but 
«' before all Israel and the sun," and within 
the quick memory of those who heard the 
prediction. The little cloud then descried 
upon the horizon, which, by the way, had 
long been hanging there, having suddenly 
gathered into itself all scudding flecks of 
controversy, now darkens almost the entire 
blue of theology, and threatens by obscuring 
the sun to chill religious ardor and starve 
the fruits of the spirit. Religious disputes 
are always as regrettable as they are some- 
times unavoidable. The army of the Lord 
cannot even yet altogether dispense with 
polemics ; but future gains will more than 
make good immediate losses. Crops always 
suffer when ploughshares are beaten into 
swords and pruning-hooks into spears, but 
Joels may still remind us that the triumph 
of an eternal principle is more than the gar- 
nering of a season's harvest ; and, obviously, 
no principle is more vital to institutional 
Christianity on the one side and to spiritual 
Christianity on the other than that now 
mooted, for all the differences among sects 
are finally traceable either to the greater or 
less weight given the testimony of Scripture 
or to disagreement as to what that testimony 
actually is. If all Protestants were to agree 
that the Bible carries no unique sanction, 
but is to be tested as regards the accuracy of 
its statements and the truth of its ethical 
and religious teachings by exactly the same 



canons which are unhesitatingly applied to 
the Vedas and the Koran, a multitude of 
petty disputes would close as quickly as legal 
battles about the meaning of a testament 
when another will is discovered of proved 
genuineness and a later date. Darwin's 
book on the "Origin of Species" put an end 
to innumerable and apparently interminable 
scientific quarrels about classification. It 
matters comparatively little how subjects 
interpret a royal proclamation so long as 
they are ready to do the sovereign's will, 
when known; but it's a bad day for the 
monarch, and ominous of revolution, when 
men fall to asking what right he has to be 
king and issue decrees at all. When Thoreau 
once heard an auditor ask, "Why does he 
lecture at all?" he says, "It made me quake 
jn my shoes." 

Thus the importance of the question alone 
might almost justify the bitterness which its 
discussion engenders, but there is yet a finer 
palliation. Men have "become Christians" 
seldom or never because, after critically 
canvassing the evidences, they have come to 
the conclusion that, on the whole, the creden- 
tials of this religion are rather better than 
those of any other, and hence that it is more 
worthy of credence, but almost invariably 
because some simple or heroic Christian life 
or some heart-stirring Christian word has 
penetrated their lethargy and compelled 
their allegiance. We may select our ser- 
vants critically, but our masters come to us 
with the words of Jesus on their lips, — "Ye 
have not chosen me, but I have chosen you," 
— and we do them instinctive homage. 
When Arnold came tearing upon the field 
to complete the victory of Saratoga by rally- 
ing the American troops for an attack upon 
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Burgoyne's line manoeuvring for position, 
no soldier raised the question whether, in 
view of his quarrel with Gates, he had any 
right to issue orders ; there was no question 
of credentials or commission; enough that 
he was leading the way that all would go, 
straight against the enemy, and so they 
followed, although not a man who then 
# charged with him to victory but would after- 
ward have upheld his title to command, 
since it is natural to contend earnestly for 
that to which we have committed ourselves. 
His right to lead for them was based upon 
the fact that he was actually leading in the 
right way. So it would be strange if those 
(and there are many such) whose moral defeat 
has been turned into spiritual victory by the 
inspiration of some thrilling Bible call, or 
whose despair and grief have been lightened 
by some tender Bible promise, were not hot 
against those whom they deem, though mis- 
takenly, gainsayers of the book which has 
done so much for them. When a belief lies 
very near a man's heart, is structural in his 
personality, it is impossible that calling it 
in question should not evoke personal feel- 
ing. If you do not care whether I think as 
you do or not, it must be either that jour 
thought is not precious and helpful to you 
or else that vou have not sufficient concern 
for my welfare to care whether I am helped 
or not. 

When, therefore, one who has found the 
Bible so potent in his own experience, and 
who, moreover, is intensely desirous that 
his brothers shall have all possible encour- 
agement and sustenance in spiritual living, 
finds that his former opinions regarding the 
book are no longer tenable, it is only nat- 
ural that he should be cautious and hesi- 
tant, reluctant for his own part to abate 
one whit of his old-time reverence, and 
fearful lest by misunderstood speech he 
may turn others from what he knows to be 
a source of abundant strength. If, there- 
fore, we grow impatient with the alleged 
radicals for a timid reserve verging peril- 
ously toward untruthfulness and insincerity, 
or are disgusted at the acrimony with which 



those who suppose themselves conservatives 
egg their opponents and egg on their cham- 
pions, whose vociferousness is usually com- 
mensurate with their ignorance, it is well to 
bear in mind, by way of mitigation, that, 
while there may be a tincture of unworthy 
sentiments, the basic feeling in either case 
is an eager care for the spiritual life, which 
must always command respect. Neverthe- 
less, while the importance of the Bible in 
the thought of Christendom and in the 
lives of individual Christians may well ex- 
cuse zeal without knowledge on the one 
side an,d knowledge without zeal on the 
other, nothing but the truth can be of per- 
manent aid in the religious life; and the 
truth or falsehood of current views regard- 
ing the Bible is to be determined solely by 
an appeal to facts and a scholarly weighing 
of evidence. The Holy Spirit alone does 
not qualify a man to pronounce upon the 
age of a geological formation or of an Old 
Testament book, the authorship of the letters 
of Junius or of the Fourth Gospel, although, 
without the Holy Spirit manifesting itself 
in supreme devotion to the truth alone, no 
inquiry whatsoever can be successfully pros- 
ecuted. Mr. Moody is a good and holy 
man, "so are they all. all honorable men," 
who addressed his meetings in Northfield 
last summer ; but hardly one of those who 
spoke so harshly and dogmatically had any 
more right to pass judgment upon the 
methods and results of the Higher Criticism 
than you and I have to ridicule the canal- 
builders in Mars, if such there be or were. 
As Dr. Parkhurst said recently, "If the 
Pentateuch speaks of the coney that chews 
the cud, and science denies that the conev 
is a ruminant, the true method is not to 
denounce those who call attention to the 
discrepancy as subverters of the Bible, but 
to produce a cud-chewing coney." It 
must be repeated often and firmly that the 
place of the Bible in theology is to be set- 
tled, not by sentiment and the supposed 
necessities of faith, nor yet by our hanker- 
ings after an infallible authority and vague 
guesses as to where we shall be without it, but 
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solely by strict investigation into the needs of 
theology and the contents of the Bible. 

The toughest problem with which any 
one can close, and with which, in one form 
or another, nearly every man tries a fall 
sooner or later, concerns the relation be- 
tween our ideas and external realities, be- 
tween the thing as it appears to us and the 
thing as it is in itself. Having concluded 
that our ideas of material objects must be 
adequately representative, since otherwise 
we should have been worsted in the great 
struggle where everything depends upon 
accurate perceptions, we ask next after our 
inspirations and ideals. Has nature, like a 
cunning sharper, let us win these lighter 
games only to trick us when our highest 
interests are at stake? Are our ideals 
merely ours, our fairest yet most evanescent 
possessions having no correspondents in the 
world without, or are they valid and trust- 
worthy because prophetic products of nat- 
ure, who is revealing now in brain matter 
what she will some time make manifest in all 
matter? If we take not the blind alley of 
materialism, but the high-road of religion, 
opening unhorizoned vistas, and affirm that, 
as there is in ourselves a system of ideals 
which we call the soul, so there is also in 
the universe a system of ideals of which 
ours is a product and competent transcript, 
which we call the soul of the world, or God, 
it devolves upon theology to bring our ideals 
into more perfect conformity with the uni- 
verse ideals, and also to show in each fact 
and event the presence and working of the 
divine Unity. Religion, which is a firm 
belief in the spiritual nature of the universe, 
may exist with a very imperfect theology, 
perhaps even with no theology at all ; but it 
grows in purity and power only as the crav- 
ing for unity, which is the soul's thirst for 
God apparent in thought, makes theology 
necessary and leads it in the way of perfec 
tion. As a science, theology must make the 
facts with whioh it deals transparent to 
thought. As a science of religion, and there- 
fore having to do with all facts, it must 
make the whole world transparent to ideals. 



As a progressive science of religion, it de- 
velops as our ideals become truer and our 
knowledge larger and more precise. The 
demand for unity finds its fulfilment only in 
a perfect intellectual system of the universe, 
' revealing a perfect system of ideals ; that is, 
in a perfect theology. 

Although it would be admitted almost 
universally that we have not yet a perfect 
theology, the vast majority of Christians be- 
lieve that the thought of the Hebrew peo- 
ple received such especial divine illumina- 
tion as to constitute it a revelation, and its 
transmission such especial divine oversight 
that in the Christian inheritance we have 
the materials for a perfect theology. Dis- 
regarding for the moment, as not germane 
to the present discussion, the claims of the 
historic churches to be the bearers and 
developers of the assumed revelation, let us 
consider the fundamental tenet of Protes- 
tantism, that the Bible is the sole authorita- 
tive source of theology. There is, un- 
doubtedly, a Biblical theology precisely as 
there is a theology of the Greek poets ; but 
the claim of Protestantism has been that 
Biblical theology is identical with theology 
absolute. Although it could never be 
affirmed that a compact system of theology 
is to be found in the Bible, since it is mani- 
festly a forest and not a lumber yard, still 
less a finished temple, yet the time was 
when it was believed to contain all the facts 
necessary for a perfect intellectual system 
of the universe, and all the ideals necessary 
for a perfect system of ideals, so that the 
theologian was only a systematizer and 
framer of the facts and principles of the 
Bible. Dr. Hedge, for instance, defines 
theology as the science that has to do with 
the facts and principles of the Bible. After 
repeating once to a very pious woman a 
statement in a sermon which struck my 
boyish fancy, to the effect that the pagan, or 
heathen, was literally one who dwelt in the 
country, and did not readily hear the Chris- 
tian doctrine first proclaimed in great cities, 
I remember well the stern tone in which 
she asked me, "Did he find that in his 
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Bible ?" And it was only a decade ago that 
a young man intending to enter the Chris- 
tian ministry declared to me his intention of 
studying only the Greek and Hebrew lan- 
guages, that he might perfectly understand 
the Bible, which contained all that was 
necessary for a Christian preacher or the- 
ologian. Yet such views of the Bible, 
common enough once, are fast weathering 
away, not merely by the action of Biblical 
criticism, scientific study, and comparative 
religion, but mainly by the growing sense 
of unity which re-enforces each and is re-en- 
forced in turn. When the feeling for unity 
questioned the idea that all the truth of 
God had been intrusted to a single nation 
arbitrarily selected, and that its thought 
upon all subjects preserved for us in its 
literature had been kept free from error of 
every sort, Biblical criticism arose to show 
that the Bible was not infallible, and that 
the thought of Israel had developed in 
accordance with universal laws, and com- 
parative religion made it evident that other 
nations besides Israel had been divinely 
taught. When science had vindicated be- 
yond cavil the competence of the human 
mind to discern the truth in nature, the 
demand for unity, reaffirming the doctrine 
of the one God, declared for the trustworthi- 
ness of reason in religion as well as in 
nature, and, denying the possibility of 
permanent contradiction between the two, 
revelations in nature and in the Bible, gave 
the book of nature the decisive voice, as 
bearing better guarantees than the alleged 
book of immediate revelation. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as the craving for 
unity has been constantly enlarging the needs 
of theology, and as steadily modifying tradi- 
tional conceptions of revelation in general, 
and the contents of the Bible in particular, 
it is not strange that as Unitarians, laying, 
as has been brightly and truthfully said, 
more stress upon the Unit than upon the 
arians, we have been foremost in receiving 
and presenting the real new theology which, 
finding nowhere as yet a perfect system 
either of facts or of ideals, recognizes no 



single source or infallible authority for the- 
ology, but, resting solely upon the perfecting 
human spirit as it grows into the divine 
likeness, pushes hopefully and trustfully on 
toward the perfect thought of God. 

Our attitude is precisely described by the 
much misused yet highly honorable name 
of "liberals," which has been called upon 
us; for the liberal in theology is he 
who admits no bonds or limitations to 
thought save those which inhere in the con- 
stitution of the mind itself. No matter 
what a man's opinions may be, if he Btops 
short of conclusions at the behest of any 
external authority, or if in defending them 
he makes final appeal not to his innermost 
sense, of duty and rationality, — which he as- 
sumes to be concordant with that of others 
when untampered with, as his physical 
senses are with theirs, — but to some out- 
lying declaration or rule, he is not a liberal. 
For one Protestant who contends that in the 
building of the Lord's house np lumber may 
be used unless it grew in Palestine, and that 
every scrap of that growth is too sacred not 
to be worked up somehow into the holy 
edifice, there are thousands who allow that 
wood may be brought from Philistia or 
elsewhere, and that even the trees of Israel 
may be trimmed and hewn a little without 
harm, but who urge, nevertheless, that 
every stick of the Biblical growth must be 
utilized because it bears a heavenly stamp, 
and hence may be relied upon not to give, 
warp, or decay; but the "liberal," while 
recognizing the intrinsic superiority of the 
timber in this particular grove, gives it no 
immunity from closest scrutiny, rejects 
whatever seems to him unsound, and levies 
his contributions upon the forests of the 
world. The Bible does not supply all the 
materials for a perfect system of theology, 
since its facts are insufficient and frequently 
inaccurate and its ideals are not always 
sound. Neither is it an infallible or even a 
final authority in theology, since the denial 
of what Prof. Thayer calls "the pestilent 
theory that the Bible is absolutely free from 
error of every sort'* — a theory which still 
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•obtains only among the uninformed — car- 
ries with it the implication that the Bible 
stands upon precisely the same footing as 
other books, and is subject to the same tests 
of trust worthiness and value. Of what use, 
then, is the Bible in theology if it is not a 
perfect source or a final authority ? 

To say that the Bible is on the same foot- 
ing as other books by no means implies that 
they are its equals. All men are on the 
same footing, for all tread the same earth ; 
but there are giants and dwarfs, Emersons 
and "dagos." All stars bespangle the same 
sky, but "one star differeth from another 
star in glory." The Hebrews were master 
sons of the spirit, and their testimony is that 
of experts in religion. Hence one chief use 
of the Bible in theology is to afford us the 
corroboration of the spirit. My own opinion 
gains wonderfully, quotes Carlyle frequently, 
"when I hear it from another's lips," — the 
more if that other is an acknowledged leader 
in the science whereof he speaks. Hence it 
is that, with no lingering superstition or 
timid subservience, our tone gets firmer and 
more confident when our thoughts answer 
to the thoughts of the Hebrew prophets, par- 
ticularly of Jesus, their unmistakable chief; 
and our fitful glimpses of truth are found 
to coincide with their steady vision. More- 
over, the testimony of experts always has a 
presumption in its favor which does not 
attach to ordinary sources of information. 
When Prof. Ezra Abbot, the Corypheus 
of New Testament students in this country, 
made a statement concerning a manuscript 
or a reading, it was received with much 
greater deference than if emanating from 
some unknown writer in a religious journal, 
though it was by no means regarded as 
infallible or beyond revision. To say that 
we must approach the Bible precisely as we 
approach all other books is to say that we 
must come to a painting of Rembrandt and 
to the work of an unknown artist with the 
same mental posture. From what we know 
of the nature and history of the Bible, we 
are prepared to find its thought high and 
spiritual, ready to "consider it again" and 



think a little harder and longer over what 
at first seem to us blemishes and defects, 
yet never relinquishing our prerogatives of 
cross-questioning, of weighing, and, if need 
be, of positive and final disagreement. No 
word of Scripture is to be received without 
question, neither is any to be rejected with- 
out reason. To those holding the extreme 
orthodox position, the Bible is a theological 
constitution which may never be amended, 
with which all opinions must square, and to 
which all judgments must conform. To the 
"liberal orthodox" it is a volume of lead- 
ing cases which embrace all legal principles 
and all of whose recorded rulings are final ; 
but to us it is simply a volume of reports 
chronicling the decisions of eminent judges, 
whose opinions may be set aside by riper 
consideration, though they are presumably 
sound, and at any rate are not to be lightly 
rejected. 

This idea of the corroboration of the 
spirit gives what little color there is to the 
pretensions of the historic churches to be 
the seat of authority in religion. For, if 
we believe that the Semitic peoples, particu- 
larly the Hebrews, were the peculiar bearers 
of religion, as the Romans were of law, and 
if we use the word "Church" in its most 
comprehensive and least formal sense, as 
identical with the religious consciousness 
which is in the line of historic succession 
from Moses, Isaiah, and Jesus, we can hardly 
doubt that in the Church, as its most likely 
sphere, a perfect theology will slowly be 
evolved. Not that a doctrine once formally 
considered and approved by a formal con- 
clave of the formal Church is therefore 
authoritatively settled for all time: evolu- 
tion does not proceed thus mechanically and 
fragmentarily. The perfection of an organ- 
ism is not attained by perfecting one by one 
its various members: the parts find and 
keep their perfection in the perfecting 
whole. The sun does not come up by piece- 
meal, here a bit and there a bit, with long 
intervals of time between the successive 
appearances, but as a whole ; and the streaks 
of light are not the sun or portions of it, 
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but only the hinting foregleams. When, 
however, we find that an idea is the lineal 
descendant, or ascendant, from a thought 
that was formative in the Hebrew conscious- 
ness and in church history, we may rely 
with considerable confidence upon the 
authority of the Church, the "testimonium 
sancti spiritus" as evidence not that we 
have attained to ultimate truth, but that we 
are in the right road, that we are in the 
ways of the spirit. 

Besides the corroboration of the spirit, 
the Bible is of use in theology, as a source 
of facts and principles. Obviously, the laws 
of religious development must be of im- 
mense importance in the study of theology, 
but these laws can be found only in the 
facts of religious growth; and where can 
we more hopefully look for the necessary 
facts than in the records of a nation whose 
history more than that of any other nation 
of the world is the history 'of a religious 
evolution ? Much has been made of the un- 
certainty hanging over the facts of the 
Bible, particularly of the life of Jesus ; but 
the uncertainty arises in good measure from 
the unwillingness to subject records which 
are held so sacred to the strict application 
of ordinary critical processes. There has 
doubtless been perversion and distortion of 
the facts; but, knowing the medium through 
which they have come, it is not so very 
difficult for us to compute the angle of re- 
fraction and plot the course of the ray 
before it entered the prism of superstition 
and vulgar prejudice. However much of 
myth and legend may have gathered about 
the primitive germ, the magnet will not 
attract wood, and the character of the accre- 
tion reveals the quality of the core. More- 
over, what must be rejected as historic fact 
is often of paramount importance as evi- 
dence of a national sentiment. "Remem- 
ber," said Ruskin, "that a lovely legend is 
all the more precious when it has no foun- 
dation. Cincinnatus might actually have 
been found ploughing beside the Tiber fifty 
times over, and it might have signified 
little to any one, least of all to you and me. 



But if Cincinnatus never was so found, nor 
ever existed at all in flesh or blood, but the 
great Roman nation, in its strength of con- 
viction that manual labor in tilling the 
ground was good and honorable, invented a 
quite bodiless Cincinnatus and set him, ac- 
cording to its fancy, in furrows of the field, 
and put its own words into his mouth, and 
gave the honor of its ancient deeds into his 
ghostly hand, — this fable which has no 
foundation, this precious coinage of the 
brain and conscience of a mighty people, 
vou and I — believe me — had better read and 

• 

know and take to heart diligently." Hence. 
although it is incredible that the Com- 
mandments were graven on stone by the 
finger of the Lord, it does not at all follow 
that they are only "ten crotchets of Moses," 
but rather that they embody the deepest 
and most ethical thought of the people. If 
many of the Old Testament and New Testa- 
ment stories are not true to fact, they are 
true to principles which governed both in 
conduct and in literature. More important 
than the historical accuracy or inaccuracy of 
these stories is the fact that they were 
actually held to be true by a nation born for 
religion, and are the vehicle of its ideals, 
which, whether conveyed in narrative or 
didactic form, are almost always lof ly and 
fit for theology. 

Besides the two uses of the Bible in theol- 
ogy already mentioned, the corroboration of 
the spirit and the communication of facts 
and principles, it has yet a third : it creates 
the right climate for theology. Behind all 
the particular ideals of the Hebrews lay 
this great formative principle, — God is holy, 
and will have his people holy. Because 
of this, their thought is marked by realism. 
"The Hebrew people," says Prof. Briggs, 
"were as realistic as the Greeks were ideal- 
istic." In all their uplifts of heart and 
brain, their feet are fast to mother earth. 
They are not blind to solid facts ; but they 
see them as solid, in their cubicalness with 
God as the third dimension. Because of 
this, too, their religious thought is ethical. 
It is easy to point out isolated instances of 
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false ethical feeling, notably in the book of 
Esther, and of undue stress upon ceremonial- 
ism, as in the Levitical legislation ; but is it 
not true that in the Hebrew literature, as a 
whole, we find religion sanctified by right 
ethical feeling and ethics ablaze with relig- 
ious fervor? Moreover, the God of Israel 
always stood for the best ethical thought of 
the people. Never among them, as so fre- 
quently elsewhere, was the God of popular 
theology baser than the man of popular 
approval. And, because this creative idea so 
permeates the Bible, the more fully we are 
imbued with its spirit, the less likely we 
shall be to vaporize and temporize in relig- 
ious thinking, and the more emphasis we 
shall lay upon morality in religion and ethics 
iu theology. Thus the climate of the book 
is favorable for the growth of pure ideals 
and for the maturing of a true theology. 
The book brings us into the same spirit 
whereof Isaiah and Jesus and Paul were 
partakers, and lifts us far above sordid 
materialism and belittling selfishness. Only 
in this zone can theology thrive. A man 
with no sense of beauty may construct a 
system of aesthetics, one who never laughed 
may produce a philosophy of the comic, but 
one who has never been thrilled by an ideal, 
who in hours of gloom has never heard "the 
sound of silver wings Slow beating through 
the hush of night," and who in moments of 
trial has never seen "how life's rugged 
mountain side Is white with many an angel 
tent," has no power to bring theology to 
birth. What makes religion possible and 
theology necessary but the fact that our 
ideals come to us clothed with more than 
mortal majesty and born unmistakably "not 
of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of 
the will of man, but of God"? and, as no 
science of beauty is satisfactory which does 
not make those who master it more keenly 
alive to beauty, and no ethical system can be 
valid which does not strengthen the moral 
sense, so no system of theology can be true 
which does not grow best in the climate of 
ideals and further their growth A body of 
divinity without an inspiring soul is worth- 



less, and will become an offence. Hence 
any book which feeds and freshens the relig- 
ious life is of immense value to the student 
of theology. Beyond the corroboration of 
the spirit and the communication of facts 
and principles is this service to theology of 
the Bible as a book of the spirit. 

I am aware that to many outside of our 
fellowship, perhaps to some within it, this 
view of the Bible may seem painfully in- 
adequate and possibly lowering to the book. 
To me it does not seem so; for, as I cannot 
conceive of a higher tribute than that paid 
to Emerson by Matthew Arnold in calling 
him the friend and helper of those who 
would live in the spirit, although to some 
of Emerson's friends even this seemed 
mean and insufficient, so I can imagine no 
greater encomium upon a book than to say 
of it truthfully that it finds us, and we find 
it, in our noblest moods, so that it becomes 
a real vade mecum in the ways of the spirit. 
But there are those who, as they say, "want 
something to tie to," and complain bitterly 
because, as they think, modern students of 
the Bible are hacking down the hitching- 
post of infallibility which God himself set 
up. But it is no longer a matter of choice, 
save with those who "glory in believing 
instead of taking the trouble to ascertain," 
whether or not the Bible is of infallible, 
unquestionable authority : it is a question of 
knowledge and conscience. It would un- 
doubtedly be very convenient, and save us 
a deal of thought and care, to have an in- 
fallible guide whose dicta on religion and 
ethics could be accepted without question 
and acted on without doubt; but we have 
not been exempted from the discipline of 
questioning, and the simple fact is that 
there is no such infallible authority in 
church, book, or human spirit. God has 
chosen, not that we should tie to anything, 
but that we should be ever on the move 
toward himself ; and only in the current of 
righteousness setting steadily heavenward 
are security and certainty. We might wish 
it were otherwise, but the wish can be 
father to the thought only when wedded 
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to ignorance. Desires and prejudices one 
side, the fact is that we have in the Bible 
a human book, but a book in which hu- 
manity is at its best estate, the surviving 
literature of a nation that had an excep- 
tional aptitude for religion and a wonderful 
eye for truth. This is the fact, and it will 
be found better in the long run "to learn to 
keep house with facts" than to bar them out 
with our prejudices and maroon with igno- 
rant desires. 

Although intelligent Protestantism has 
parted company with the idea of an infalli- 
ble Bible, with which Roman Catholicism 
never consorted, a few habits formed in its 
companionship still linger to vex us all. 
We ought to recognize and frankly aver 
that our theology does not rest upon the 
Bible, but upon the human spirit, of which 
the Bible is but one noble expression, and 
that, while we welcome it as a substantial 
prop, we are not dependent upon it for 
support. Were it possible to prove that 
the New Testament teaches the doctrines of 
the Trinity, the vicarious atonement, and 
the endlessness of future punishment, ex- 
actly as they are believed in popular Ortho- 
doxy, with the same certainty that it 
teaches the second personal advent of Jesus, 
we should be compelled to modify our ap- 
preciation of the book; and, if it were 
shown that Jesus so believed and taught 
of Jesus himself. But it is impossible that 
one who has attained the true view of the 
Bible should in the least waver in his 
denial of these dogmas. This is only an 
explicit statement of common orthodox 
practice ; for the Bibles of the holy ones of 
earth are not equally thumbed and dog's- 
eared in all parts, and the expounders of 
liberal Orthodoxy take refuge under the 
convenient blind of spiritual interpretation, 
theories of accommodation, and the like, 
that they may evade the obligation of try- 
ing to believe what appears to them clearly 
false, and at the same time claim the infal- 
lible authority of holy Scripture, more for 
popular effect than for their own convinc- 
ing, for such doctrine as they approve. 



With regard to the Bible, the mind of 
Protestantism will continue to hang in the 
wind until sails are courageously trimmed 
to the breeze that freshens our way. And 
that, let us remember, is the course char- 
tered by early Protestantism. Luther made 
the authority of a book hinge upon whether 
it preached Christ or not. Calvin said; 
"As to this inquiry, whence shall we be per- 
suaded that Scripture hath flowed from God 
unless we have resource to the decrees of 
the Church? This is as if one should in- 
quire, Whence do we learn to distinguish 
light from darkness, white from black, 
sweet from bitter? For Scripture, let us 
have a no more obscure perception of its 
own truth than black and white things of 
their color, sweet and bitter of their taste." 
And the French Confession of 1559, which 
in this respect fairly represents the early 
creeds, boldly declares: "We know these 
books to be canonical, and the sure rule of 
our faith, not so much by the common 
accord and consent of the Church as by the 
testimony and inward illumination of the 
Holy Spirit, which enables us to distinguish 
them from other ecclesiastical books upon 
which, however useful, we cannot found any 
article of faith." In applying to the con- 
tents of the several books the same tests 
which are here used to discriminate in- 
spired from apocryphal books, Unitarianism 
is only carrying the principle of unpolluted 
Protestantism to its logical issue. The trag- 
edy of "King Lear" has been enacted with 
the human spirit, and its two children, the 
Bible and the Church, as dramatis persona y 
only the king never really signed away his 
power, and is now coming to his own again. 
With deepest gratitude, therefore, for the 
truth which the Bible brings us and for its 
help in the spiritual life, it must, neverthe- 
less, be affirmed that an inspired man of 
to-day is more fully in the secret of the 
Eternal than were the inspired men of 
twenty centuries ago. It would be passing 
strange if, after twenty centuries in the 
heart of man, the Holy Spirit had not 
brought humanity to a more perfect knowl- 
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edge of eternal things. It is perilously near 
the sin against the Holy Spirit not to prefer 
the God of Channing and Parker and Emer- 
son to the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob; and one is never quite so sure of this 
as when brooding over the book, not one of 
whose authors bases his thought upon the 
words of his predecessor, but all of whom 
begin by saying, "The word of the Lord 
came unto me," and so claim for them- 
selves present inspiration and a brighter 
revelation of the Almighty. And yet it 
does not follow, as might hastily be sup- 
posed, that therefore modern books can fully 
take the place of the Bible in the spiritual 
life; for as the sketches of a great artist, 
especially if arranged in chronological order 
with the finished pictures at their head, are 
more valuable to a learner than the master- 
piece alone, and as to workers in literature 
Hawthorne's "Ancestral Footstep," "Dr. 
Grimshawe's Secret," "Septimius Felton," 
and "The Dolliver Romance" (studies for the 
Romance of Immortality) are more helpful 
in their incompleteness than even "The 
Marble Faun" or "The Scarlet Letter," be- 
cause they let us into the workshop of the 
author and reveal his methods, so the early 
strivings of the spirit chronicled in the 
sacred books of the Hebrews are even more 
serviceable to those who would live and 
work in the same spirit than the more per- 
fect utterances through later prophets. 

A second survival of the discarded theory 
of the Bible is in the methods by which the 
book is studied. I am told that there is in 
Boston a writing-master who boasts of being 
the only teacher in the town that makes a 
small a exactly right. All the rest, he says 
proudly, carry the shading a little too far 
down. It is possible that he might be a 
valuable instructor for a man with nothing 
to do but "write him down as ass" (with a 
small a) all day long ; but men with work 
to do cannot waste time on such tomfoolery* 
Tet the textual criticism and the philology 
of the New Testament proceed upon the 
assumption of verbal inspiration, and are 
simply ridiculous apart from it. In the 



"Metaphors of St. Paul," for instance, How- 
son says, "In examining the different parts 
of the New Testament, I should wish to be 
guided by the reverent belief that each word 
has a meaning, that each word is the best 
that could be used." But, taking the human 
view of the Bible, with what show of reason 
can we conclude that its authors were 
always so precise in their language as to 
choose the very best word? Mr. Ruskin, 
indeed, speaks of spending an entire fore- 
noon over a single sentence, and states that 
for twenty years he has not written a word 
without testing it syllable by syllable; but 
which of us can say as much, or would sub- 
mit his sermons to the scrutiny which Ras- 
kin gives his selected lines from "Lycidas" ? 
And are we to suppose that Amos at Bethel 
paused in his denunciation of woe to choose 
the one word in the Hebrew language, with 
all its extraordinary wealth of synonymes, 
which exactly expressed his idea, or that 
Jesus called the Pharisees "whited sepul- 
chres" only when, after long and painful 
deliberation, he had determined that that 
phrase, with its associations and implica- 
tions, was precisely the one which fitted his 
indignant scorn, or that Paul stopped the 
headlong rush of his argument to mouse in 
a Thesaurus or a dictionary of synonymes? 
Such niceness as this notion presupposes is 
entirely out of keeping with what we know 
of Biblical authors, and to assume it is sure 
to lead us astray. Moreover, to interpret 
Peter and Paul and James by the meanings 
which the words they use bear in the writ- 
ings of Homer, Demosthenes, and Plato, is 
as if a foreigner should seek to understand 
James Whitcomb Riley or Uncle Remus, 
knowing only Chaucer and Shakspere and 
Milton. It is high time for lovers of the 
Bible to protest against the methods and 
aims of present Biblical study, not only 
because they are foolish and misleading, but 
also because many a student of theology, 
disgusted by this punctilious time-wasting 
exercise, is turned away from the book, and 
so loses the help which he might receive for 
himself and for others from this blessed. 
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pool of the spirit. The words of the Bible 
are of far less importance than its thoughts, 
and its thoughts are indefinitely less im- 
portant than the spirit that prompted them. 
Hence words and thoughts are comparatively 
useless unless they bring us to the living 
spirit. 

It is timely to insist thus upon the right 
method of using the Bible, because we are 
clearly in the midst of a great revival of 
interest in its study. Not only are the 
Semitic languages taking their rightful 
place in schemes of liberal education, but 
the literary study of the Bible in schools and 
colleges, the International Sunday-school 
Lessons, the Correspondence Schools, etc., 
are directing the minds of English-speaking 
Protestants toward the Bible as perhaps 
never before. But the value of such study — 
yes, even the wholesomeness of it — depends 
largely upon methods and aims. It was 
when essentially the same methods now in 
vogue prevailed in Israel that religion was 
at its lowest, and professional exegetes slew 
the prophet of the soul. But, as we are far 
enough away from the Roman Catholic 
church to appreciate discriminately its real 
worth, to love its solemn music and stately 
ceremonies, to join in its prayers for the 
dead, and to delight in its rich symbolism, 
so we are far enough away from the letter 
of the Bible, though near enough in its 
spirit, to urge its value in the spiritual life 
and in theology without being embarrassed 
by its few immoralities and absurdities 
which oftentimes prove so distracting to 
others. I wish that we, as Unitarians, 



might rise to our opportunity, to our duty, 
and help direct this awakened interest in 
the Bible into better channels than those 
which it now seeks. If, as is sometimes 
flippantly said, the Bible is "a fossil," it 
must be remembered that the study of fossils 
is shedding light upon the history and 
destiny of man. If it is a "back number," 
the story of Humanity is a serial, and only 
by reading the earlier chapters can the cur- 
rent issue be understood and the outcome 
forecasted. If it is a "dead letter," be sure 
that within it is the living spirit The time 
is coming — may we hasten it! — when this 
dear book shall take its rightful place as a 
manual of devotion instead of a text-book in 
theology, as a friend of the spirit instead of 
a despot over the intellect, helping us to 
open our ears to the present messages of the 
eternal Spirit and our eyes to the unending 
parable of Nature, and, more than all, put- 
ting and keeping us all in that great current 
of revelation issuing from Mount Zion which 
is steadily growing nearer to the perfect 
knowledge and fellowship of God. Fresh 
study of the Bible, as in the time of Wyclif, 
Tyndale, and the Authorized Version, has 
always been followed historically by great 
social and religious movements which have 
blessed the world. May we not hope, there- 
fore, that this revival of Biblical study, due 
in part to the Revised Version of 1881, "may 
be so guided and governed by His good 
spirit" as to break forever the shackles of 
traditionalism and reinstate the Bible as 
"the great friend and helper of all who 
would live in the spirit" ? 



Closing Meeting* 



OPENING ADDRESS. 



BY RET. BROOKE HERFORD. 



Key. Brooke Herford, D.D., presided at the 
Thursday night meeting. In opening the 
exercises, he said in substance: I want to 
say a word of the great pleasure and delight 
that this meeting has been to me, — the 
greater because I came here, as all the 
Council ever do, with fear and trembling. 
But the meetings have gone on with a strong, 
helpful, inspiring spirit. Since I came to 
this country in 1876, I have never missed 
one of these National Conferences, and 
hardly a meeting at any. I have found 
that from no meetings do I derive more 
strengthening and encouragement than when 
I stand here surrounded by so many brothers 
and friends, and catch the inspiration of their 
feeling. I know the first time I attended 
one of these Conferences, and went back to 
Chicago to preach about it, the only text 
that seemed to express my feelings was that 
about Elijah after he had been fed by the 
angels, and went in the strength of that 
meat forty days and forty nights. The 
strength of these meetings has strengthened 
me for many a forty days ; and the strength 
of this meeting will help me and encourage 
me in days and, I think, in years to come. 

Addresses were made by Rev. Lyman 
Clark, Rev. Albert Walkley, Rev. John 
Snyder, Mr. EitiBhima of Japan, and Rev. 
£. £. Hale, D.D., abstracts of which follow. 



UNSECTARIAN SCHOOLS. 



BT REV. LYMAN CLARK. 



I desire first to thank the Council and 
Mr. Herford for the recommendation of the 
matter of the education of our children to 
the attention of the Conference. I desire, 



also, to thank the Conference for the adop- 
tion of the resolution which it was my 
privilege to offer on the same subject. 
I am heartily in sympathy with every mis- 
sionary object that has come before the 
Conference. As a son of Meadville, I be- 
lieve in the endowment of that school. 
Bat I believe we have also a duty nearer 
home. My work in maintaining our acad- 
emy at Andover, N.H., has made me con- 
scious of how largely our people have been 
dependent on the schools of other denomi- 
nations for the education of their children. 
We should not be inconsistent. While 
we send missionaries to the ends of the 
earth, — and that is work that we should 
all be interested in,— ought we to commit 
the education of our own children to other 
denominations during the impressible age 
of from ten to fifteen years, or more? It 
reminds me of a story of a man not over- 
educated, though he knew a good deal about 
dynamite. He was blasting a well for a 
neighbor which went down into the solid 
rock. After each blast he examined the 
bank carefully to pick out any loose stones 
that might otherwise have fallen back upon 
him when at work. When he had reached 
a depth of perhaps seventy feet, after one 
heavy charge, he examined the bank as usual, 
but not carefully enough. "As I went down 
again," he said, describing it, (t that loose 
stone that I had overlooked was dislodged, 
and, falling, struck me on the neck and 
knocked me sensible.** I sometimes feel like 
praying that something may descend upon 
us which will make us sensible of our duty 
of looking after the education of our chil- 
dren, not simply in the interest of the clergy, 
not simply for the sake of their entering the 
ministry, but because there is a necessary 
education of the laity as well. 

We have some friends who have assisted 
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us in our work. It has been said that 
gratitude is a lively expectation of favors 
to come. The necessities of our work re- 
quire us to cherish that kind of gratitude; 
and I want to invite the liberality of the 
Unitarian denomination, not simply in behalf 
of our school at Andover that it may be put 
on an independent footing, but for other 
schools doing a similar work. We have 
excellent schools at Greenfield and Bridge- 
water ; but ail of these schools do not wholly 
meet the want. Those who have money to 
give may well make generous provision for 
such schools in their wills; but let them 
remember that it is better to execute their 
own wills, as Mr. Pratt and other wise men 
have done. Then the lawyers will never 
have an opportunity to break them. 



FOREIGN MISSIONS. 



BT REV. JOHN SNYDER. 



Mr. Herford has asked me to speak a 
word on the problem of foreign missions; 
and the first thing that comes into my mind 
is the cry that I have heard in this Confer- 
ence, that we need all the men and the 
money in this country. And then there 
came before me the vision of twelve' men 
being sent out to all the world to preach 
the gospel ; and I could hear an undertone 
of some doubt and questioning : "No, we can- 
not go out to preach the gospel to all the 
world. Let us build a chapel in the main 
road by Jerusalem, and let us go down to 
Jericho and build one there ; and, after we 
have gotten these built, then let us go out 
to the world." I thought it was a good thing 
if they did not follow that policy. When 
that cry was uttered, "Come over to Mace- 
donia and help us," I was glad that there 
were no Unitarians there to say, "We won't 
go to Macedonia until we have converted 
Asia." Do you remember the pope who saw 
a slave lighter in complexion than the slaves 
usually brought into Home, and he said, 
"Who is this?" And they said, "That is 



one of the Angles, or the English." "An 
angel, indeed," he replied; "and they shall 
have the gospel of Christ." It is well there 
was no little cardinal in a red dress standing 
by saying, "We have not money and men 
to send into that country." For, had it been 
so, our friends of the Unitarian Church 
might be dressing themselves in skins and 
living off the unchanged fruits of the earth. 
If it had not been for that missionary enthu- 
siasm that, taking its rise in Asia, spread 
through Europe and then through the great 
country in the West. It is a mighty good 
thing for us who are here to-night that the 
modern sentiment did not exist then. As 
the great Julian said, "These Christians are 
not only feeding and giving shelter to their 
own poor, but they are actually looking afu-r 
the poor of the whole Roman world." There, 
in the midst of a civilization in which there 
was every element of decay and disintegra- 
tion : at a time when the Christian Church 
had resting upon it a degree of domestic 
responsibility of which we can have little 
conception : when the prisons were filled 
with saints, so called, whose families had to 
be supported by the Church, when widows 
whose husbands had fallen under the mar- 
tyrs' axe had to be cared for by the Church, 
when the Church itself was a great and 
magnificent charitable institution, spreading 
day by day its benefactions through the 
whole Roman empire, — I say it was a good 
thing for us that even in the midst of all 
this domestic work they still found time and 
strength and power to send out this gospel 
through all the world and to recreate Roman 
civilization. 

I hear again declarations that, if we 
should send our Christianity to Japan or to 
any other place, it would not come out as it 
had gone in, the same kind of Christianity. 
We are told day by day of the immense 
failure that there has been on the part of 
those that have been sent from the other 
tects into China and Africa, — the immense 
failure there has been in impressing upon 
these people the value of the sectarian les- 
sons they are to receive from those churches. 
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The special work they have been sent to do, 
our friend Mr. Knapp say?, they have most 
signally failed to do. I believe it not en- 
tirely, but in some measure. And he tells 
us that the Christianity that goes must in 
some way assimilate itself to the native 
genius of the people, that, in order to meet 
the needs and wants of those people, it 
must in some measure be colored by their 
social and peculiar institutions. Well, the 
Christianity that went into the Roman Em- 
pire and converted it was not entirely the 
Christianity of Judea and Galilee. When 
it reached a people, it not only gave new 
color, but took new color from them. 
From the Roman, it learned the sense of 
law; from the Greek, the power of think- 
ing. It was not until it reached the race 
which we represent, the great Saxon race, 
that it was able to understand in all its 
fulness the declaration of the gospel which 
spoke of the liberty of prophesying the germ 
of Protestantism. Out of Judea or Rome 
and out of Greece never would have sprung 
that magnificent manifestation of Christi- 
anity that we call Protestantism. Out of 
Judea never would have come to the Church 
that great system of ethics which changed 
itself into the philosophy of the Church. It 
was only where it touched the other nations 
that it derived something from those na- 
tions, and was able to array itself in the 
new power that it had received in part from 
those peoples. Yet it did change the civili- 
zation of the whole Roman world. It did 
create a new form of social and religious 
life. And it may be, that, in going to 
Japan or into any other country, the Chris- 
tianity that we have vainly sought to find 
in all its fulness and perfectness in our 
system of civilization, amid its great de- 
structive and competitive forces, will find a 
new gem to put in its crown : a new force 
that will add to its strength. It may be 
that in that civilization which Mr. Knapp 
tells us is marked by delightful courtesy, by 
kindliness of spirit, by sweet and tender 
regard for each other's rights, by a fervent 
sense of loyalty, by a deep sense of rever- 



ence for the things that it is natural to 
revere, — it may be that our religion shall 
come back to us arrayed in new form and 
power and in a new robe of righteousness, 
and that we may take it back again after 
finding out what it can do for a race that 
has, to such an extent, the qualities in which 
we are deficient. 

It has been said that the only question we 
have to consider is whether we can be of 
any service to this people. There is another 
side to that question. It is what degree of 
service this missionary work can render to 
us. Let me give you one bit of religious 
history in this country. In the first decade 
of this century Unitarianism had made 
such strides in New England that it seemed 
as if it was going to sweep through the 
land. About 1824 Mr. Jefferson thought 
that every man then under forty years of 
age would die a Unitarian. This whole 
land seemed likely to go into the Unitarian 
movement. So great was the era of destitu- 
tion in the other sects that the Orthodox 
Congregationalists seemed almost on the 
point of extinction. Twelve of their most 
devoted men met together to see what 
change they could make in the condition of 
their affairs, and to take into consideration 
the whole question of denominational life. 
What is the first thing they did? Did they 
say, We must gather all the forces that we 
have and plant them in New England? Did 
they say, We must take every man from 
every outlying post of the West and plant 
him in New England and strengthen the 
things that remain ? Nothing of the kind. 
Dr. Phelps says the first thing they did was 
to establish a foreign missionary board, and 
out of that board sprang the new strength 
and splendor of their Church. It is with 
the Church as with the nation. Any nation 
that has a great foreign policy thereby en- 
larges the outlook of its domestic policy. 
England was never so great as when she 
reached out her hand to India, as when she 
left her own native isle and went into the 
wilds of Australia. England was never so 
great as when she planted her flag over the 
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vast fields of Canada. Then there was a 
new outlook and horizon for English exist- 
ence and life. So it will be with us. If we 
want to make our religion a large religion, 
if we want to give it a horizon and a splen- 
did prospect, then let us leave this picayun- 
ish policy of saying that we have nothing 
to do except here in New England or here 
in the great West. In the name of human- 
ity and in the name of all history that 
points us to a higher course, let us say, No. 
Let us gird up our loins, and, with a spirit 
of brotherhood in our hearts, let us go out 
to new nations, not waiting for them to send 
for us. I don't suppose that, when the 
apostle went to Macedon, there was a dele- 
gation on the wharf to take them and 
give them a magnificent Unitarian dinner 
and introduce them to the magnates of the 
city. They went there unknown. The call 
had come from the deeper nature of these 
people. All through the world the call 
comes to the Church for the greater faith of 
Christianity that shall give them, not its 
creed, but its life ; not its controversies and 
disputations, but its great ethical power. 
The orthodox Congregational body crossed 
one portion of the Pacific, went into the 
Sandwich Islands, and there converted the 
people ; and every pound of Sandwich Island 
sugar that comes into this country should 
pay a bounty of five cents a pound, not to 
the United States, but to the Congregational 
society ! 

We want to get a larger outlook upon the 
world. One little incident has strengthened 
that feeling in my mind. Some years ago 
I was in Ann Arbor, talking to a professor 
of astronomy. He said: "You cannot think 
what irritation it gives us to be called mere 
hunters of the sky. These people who 
laugh at us do not know anything about the 
value of our work in this world. When a 
man is asked to give fifty thousand dollars 
to build an observatory, he thinks it is for 
the purpose of giving some one the exalted 
occupation of looking upon the heavens and 
making a map of the stars for his own grati- 
fication ; but I tell you every two years we 



issue an almanac, and, if it were not for 
these telescopes and astronomers, the 'Teu- 
tonic' and 'Majestic' could not cross the At- 
lantic in safety." Not only your spiritual 
life, but your material life, the safety of 
your property, of your educational interests, 
may turn on those spiritual influences which 
seem to you so remote and so distant from 
your daily lives that you can scarcely be 
induced except at rare intervals, and when 
you have nothing else to think of, to give 
time and money for their advancement. 



THE RELIGIOUS OUTLOOK. 



BT REV. ALBERT WALKLET. 



This has been a great Conference. It shows 
that the Unitarian body is going to keep 
step. When we left Philadephia, I felt that 
the Unitarian body was a collection of 
churches. This Conference makes me feel 
that it is one mighty body, one church of the 
living God. We are A Church at last. I 
should like to use the definite article ; bnt I 
dare not, though I will use a capital A and 
a capital C. And I am glad that the thing 
that is making us one is not that we have a 
creed, not because we have a constitution 
and bands of steel to hold our body in, but, 
as Mr. Ames has said, because we are 
getting a living spirit which makes us 
an organism. Our Episcopal friends have 
been criticised for calling themselves the 
Church or the American Church. For my 
part, I am really glad that they are 
trying to do so. Why? In their Prayer 
Book they pray to be delivered from hard- 
ness of heart, false doctrine, and schism. I 
believe the good Lord is answering that 
prayer in a way that the people who pray 
little dream of. How ? Our God is teach- 
ing us that the Christian Church is one 
church. And where is the body, where is 
the church, where is the Christian institution, 
except ours, where there can be no heresy 
and no schism ? We are learning the great 
truth that the bond of union is the bond of 
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peace and the bond of love. The time was 
when I would criticise my brethren of the 
Orthodox Church. I have got over that, 
because I see they are doing a work that I 
am not doing, but that I am longing to do ; 
and I want to know what is the secret of 
their power. What has made them great ? 
What power made Paul and Xavier and 
John Wesley and Theodore Parker great? 
Why, the same power that made Christ 
made them. I know that that power is not 
in ethics alone, not in theology alone ; but it 
is in the mighty spirit of self-sacrifice. The 
spirit of our Christian Church is not the 
spirit of self-culture. It is not the spirit 
caught from books. The spirit which has 
made it conquer for ages is the great spirit 
of self-sacrifice, the highest road to divine 
culture. The older I grow, the more I stand 
for that principle. When I look up to 
heaven, I see the vision of Isaiah, the 
vision of Ezekiel, God high and lifted up. 
But when I stand by the cross, I see what 
my heart longs for, my God come down to 
visit me in my suffering, in my struggle, in 
my sorrow. I am touched with the thought 
that my God can suffer and work along 
with me. That is the thought that ought 
to fill us and carry us with missionary zeal, 
not only to Japan, but the world over. We 
will have our Xaviers, our Marquettes, our 
men ready to say to the " American Unita- 
rian Association : "God has sent me. Give 
me a crust of bread, enough to live on, and 
I will proclaim the gospel that has done 
so much for me." 1 have heard our Brother 
Reynolds ask for money and for men ; but 
what we need is not only money and men, 
but that deep religious life touched by the 
human enthusiasm of Ecce Homo, the 
divine enthusiasm of the Master, and men 
and money will be forthcoming. We want 
to feel that back of us is the Church of the 
living God, — a church with a message for 
the world, a church filled with the spirit of 
Christ, a church of God sent forth to redeem 
us to the highest powers and best thought 
of our common humanity. That to me 
is the religious outlook. With Brother 



Ames I believe that, if we sit down to be 
Unitarians alone, we have lost our Unita- 
rian ism. 



WORK FOR THE JAPANESE. 



BY MR. KITISHIMA OF JAPAN. 



The subjects which you discussed this 
morning thrilled my heart more than any 
other, the subjects of MeadviUe and Japan. 
I am unexpectedly on this platform, but it 
is a great privilege for this poor chap— no, 
Jap — [laughter] to be here with the people 
of the blue blood, with gray-headed, and 
some of them bald-headed, men to urge and 
cry out that Unitarianism is the one relig- 
ion which will get hold of Japan. Why? 
The Japanese are lovers of simplicity. The 
Japanese nation has been always the nation 
which takes the reason as its guide. Ra- 
tional religion, a simple religion, without 
any superstition or corruption, is the relig- 
ion which we need in Japan. Japanese 
Christianity is entirely different from that 
which you have in this country. The or- 
thodox people of Japan are entirely differ- 
ent from what you have in this country. 
They have advanced far ahead of the nar- 
row-minded here. If Methodists and Pres- 
byterians go to Japan, they are refused ; but 
Unitarians have reserved seats. They can 
sit anywhere where they will be comforta- 
ble, and they will be treated hospitably. 
Although upon many subjects I am green, 
on this subject I am not green. I am better 
than blue-blooded men of New England. 
[Laughter.] I was brought up in a Presby- 
terian family. My father was a priest, and 
on my mother's side were many relatives 
who kept the Buddhistic temples, monks. 
And, finally, when I came to this country, 
through the kindness of Mr. Wendte, I 
came out of the small room where I could 
not turn my hand, the Methodist, and came 
into that large room of Unitarianism. 

The religious feeling in me is a kind of 
instinct ; and, since I have been away from 
home, I have been always looking for the 
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religious interest of Japan, and keeping 
track of the progress there. As I look back 
to Japan, I see a great machine standing 
there without moving. About twenty years 
ago the missionaries built there a great big 
priest machine, so to speak, with a great 
big wall round it, and all the missionaries 
took hold of the handle to turn the wheels; 
but they could not make it go. About five 
years ago it began to revolve without being 
helped by any agency of any missionaries. 
Some timid missionaries were surprised, 
and did not know what to do. Some mis- 
sionaries think it all right, and that it gives 
them time to be lazy and go to sleep. The 
Christian laymen folded their hands and 
looked at it. Black devil of reaction went 
in and stopped the revolution of that ma- 
chine. Sleeping missionaries kept on sleep- 
ing. Timid missionaries did not know 
what to do, and could not do anything. At 
this moment a great big dynamo came to 
the Japanese in form of a little pamphlet of 
one hundred and fifty pages, entitled "The 
Present Condition of Christianity in Japan 
and its Future," edited by Mr. Kanemori. 
That is the greatest, the most influential, 
book that we find in the religious history of 
Japan. This little book contains many 
Unitarian ideas. It was circulated all over 
Japan within three months. What does it 
contain? The first chapter brings out the 
view of the religious condition in Japan. 
The second chapter exposes the secret of 
the unbelievers. In the third chapter he 
presents the secret of ministers and mis- 
sionaries, and the last three chapters dwell 
on the discussion of the deity of Christ and 
the atonement This book, if you could 
read it, — I wish you could, — you would find 
from beginning to end is Unitarian. The — 
the smell in it is Unitarian. [Much laughter.] 
Where he got it from I cannot tell you, but 
he is influenced by the Unitarian ism of Japan. 
Japan is therefore facing toward Unita- 
rianism ; and the final Christianity which 
you will find in that country will be Unita- 
rianism and nothing else, — the purest pos- 
sible Christianity that we can find on this 



earth. The cold positivism of Shinto ism, 
the cold metaphysics of Buddhism, the cold 
morality of Confucianism, do not satisfy the 
mind of the people. They are hungering 
for the bread of life, and that will be pure 
Christianity; and, when that Christianity 
shall be introduced into Japan, it will be a 
Unitarian country, and all the peqple will 
accept Unitarian ism as the religion of the 
country. This religion, mark you, ought to 
be introduced there. The people there are 
not such saints as is sometimes represented. 
They are not all perfect. We need the 
lofty stimulus of Western countries. We 
are seeking for a higher morality, a higher 
religion, and a better church. We are sin- 
ners as you are, and need help. We are like 
isolated little children without any one to 
help. Like the people in Macedonia, the 
people of Japan are crying. Come over and 
help us. They are extending their hands 
to welcome you. Some Japanese say, We 
do not want missionaries. Yes: they will 
say so. When you come to that country, 
you must study the religions of the coun- 
try, — Confucianism, Buddhism. To do this, 
you must give a certain amount of time. 
If you have not studied those religions, do 
not touch them. You must do as a certain 
missionary did, who, when asked what he 
thought of the Japanese religions, replied, I 
did not come to criticise your religions: I 
came to present my religion. 

Again, you need to educate the people of 
that country and then use them as pastors 
of the churches. They are waiting for the 
helping hand to come. Do not forget that 
country. 

But, if you cannot cross the ocean to 
carry the gospel to foreign lands, you can 
find the work in California. That is 
another place that you must not forget. 
There are about four thousand Japanese in 
California, and they are in a miserable con- 
dition. At home the population is increas- 
ing at a great rate. In future that little 
island, not larger than California, will be 
crowded, and there will not be room for the 
people to live; and emigration will take 
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place sooner or later, and the first land the 
people will come to will be this country. 
If you do not take care, the Japanese on the 
Pacific Coast will follow the Chinese, and 
will be called the second Chinese. It is a 
grave problem for us to consider, — the con- 
dition of these Japanese in California. The 
other mission bodies — the Congregational- 
ism, Presbyterians, the Catholics — are work- 
ing in that field: why not Unitarians? 
You can there find men to educate and send 
back to Japan to propagate this truth. 
Then, friends, do not forget the Japanese 
on the Pacific Coast. I hope you will keep 
up enthusiasm. Keep up the dynamo on 
this end, and it will be all right on the other 
end. If you will press the button, we will 
do the rest. [Applause.] 



CLOSING ADDRESS. 



BT RET. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 



I believe that at all these meetings I am 
always thinking of a certain outsider. I don't 
know whether he is in that corner or that. 
I am always imagining some man who has 
been left by his train and is looking in here 
to see what there is, as I remember looking 
in at a theatre at Troy one night. In offer- 
ing my money as I went in, I found a 
political caucus was going on, although the 
stage was set. ' The man comes in here and 
says, "The stage is set, and this is a great 
play." And then he finds that it is an assem- 
bly of serious people looking to see what is 
to be the religious work for them for this 
year and for the next. I have said, while 
hearing these papers read, "What does this 
outside barbarian think, and does he under- 
stand the position in which we are ?" Be- 
cause we are not in the least like other 
ecclesiastics. In one sense we are, but it is 
a very different sense from that which we 
understand by ecclesiasticism. We represent 
a vast number of the people, not only in the 
United States, but in Japan and abroad 
over the world, who are looking upward and 



forward and are looking outside of them- 
selves; men who mean to work with God, 
men who mean to work in heaven, and men 
who mean to work for man ; men for whom, 
literally, that is the whole of religion, — faith, 
hope, and love; with God, in heaven, for 
man. That is the whole of it. You gather 
them into a church on Sunday, you some- 
times make them subscribe to a religious 
newspaper, you sometimes make them put 
down their money for a foreign mission; 
but still, at bottom, this sort of men 
and women simply believe in faith, hope, 
and love. That is the whole of it. In Amer- 
ica this sort of men and women are re- 
presented here. That is what this meet- 
ing is for. It is arrayed against four or 
five great ecclesiasticisms. There is the 
ecclesiasticism of the Presbyterian Church, 
which is, I think, the strongest piece of 
machinery for social and moral purposes 
that is at work in the United States. 
I think the machinery of the Presbyterian 
Church is stronger than is the mechanism 
of the Roman Catholic Church, which is an- 
other ecclesiasticism. Then there is the 
mechanism of the Episcopal Church; and 
there is that admirable mechanism — I 
often wish we could take lines from their 
book — of the Methodist Church. 

These are four great machineries moving 
with perfect regularity and dignity, and 
moving with marvellous effect. I do not 
speak of the Orthodox Congregational 
Church: it has no machinery of any ac- 
count. It can scarcely be called an ecclesi- 
asticism. Then there is the great Baptist 
body, without much machinery, but with a 
strong etprit de corps. It has, however, the 
immense advantage which none of these 
ecclesiasticisms enjoy, — that its separate 
congregations are independent of each other, 
so that nobody can say to a Baptist minis- 
ter, "We will haul you over the coals and 
try you." That is the reason why in the 
ranks of the Baptist clergy we often find 
prophets who preach the word of truth that 
God has given them without any fear of 
counsel or synod. We represent the posi- 
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tion of a body of independent people who 
hold to faith, hope, and love, and who are 
pressing forward to these great realities, 
perfectly indifferent to organization and to 
machinery and in the face of these great 
ecclesiasticisms. 

I have observed through these meetings, 
that many of my brethren, younger men 
than I, are speaking of proclaiming the 
truth which is to overthrow old theories, 
say of the atonement, say of the Gnostic 
superstitions of the Trinity, say a good many 
of the things that you find in Calvin's Insti- 
tutes. I wish them well. I am glad when 
I see the young fellows rushing into that 
battle ; but I do not find, as I go up and 
down through the country, that the men 
and women of this country really care for 
the dogmas of the Presbyterian Church or 
the Episcopal or Catholic Church or of the 
other churches. I think they care more 
about the machinery of these churches. I 
think they care about the directions that 
are given by persons in high authority in 
those churches. I think, when I go into 
those towns on the Hudson River, and see 
those Presbyterian churches crowded on 
Sunday, that the people come there because 
they are compelled to go there by their ec- 
clesiastical superiors. I am reminded of an 
incident which occurred in this State twenty 
years ago. My own brother was travelling 
with a man across the State and talking of 
the great political questions ; and his fellow- 
traveller, a New York statesman, said to 
him, "We must take care that these parsons 
don't get hold of the matter." "Why, as to 
that," said Charles, "I like to go to church 
and hear a man say what he thinks : it may 
not be what I think." "I don't know that," 
said the New York statesman: "these fel- 
lows make us say that we believe a lot of 
things that no man in his senses believes ; 
and, if we do that for the purpose of keep- 
ing up their ecclesiastical order, they must 
not be interfering with us in our mainte- 
nance of a political order." I believe that 
impression goes very deeply down through 
the ecclesiastical organizations of this coun- 



try. I believe there is a sort of understand- 
ing between the men who direct the ma- 
chinery of these great establishments and 
the people who sustain them. I believe that 
it is that understanding which more than 
anything else has checked the outward ap- 
parent progress of what is called liberal 
thought and liberal theology. All the same, 
this country lives in faith, in hope, and in 
love. All the same, the great body of the 
men and women in this country who" think 
at all, who pray at all, who live at all, mean 
to work with God, in heaven, for man. They 
have shown it long ago in disdaining all the 
ecclesiastical formulas when they came to 
make their political constitutions. 

It is more than a century since this coun- 
try trusted itself virtually to universal suf- 
frage. This country said practically that ail 
men are good enough to vote and conduct 
the affairs of this land. They could not say- 
to men that they must all turn out against 
Burgoyne, and then that some might vote 
and some might not vote. The country was 
pledged to say that every man must have 
his ballot. Would the country have said 
that every man must have his ballot if it 
had really believed that every man was a 
child of the devil? Did any country ever 
say, We will put the government into the 
hands of those who are incapable of good ? 
The country gave itself a century ago to the 
statement that men were good enough to 
find out the will of God and the wish of 
God, and to direct their own conduct and 
their own lives, which is an antagonism to 
the central one of the Calvinistic postulates. 

Exactly in the same way the country in- 
sisted upon every one's being educated. 
Educating a lot of devils 1 Educating* creat- 
ures nine-tenths of whom are going to do 
the utmost mischief with the weapons you 
put into their hands 1 Did any country in 
its senses put weapons into the hands of 
criminals who are beneath the language 
which describes criminality ? This country, 
from the beginning, has insisted upon it 
that those who on Sunday they were told to 
call devils and children of devils should 
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have the highest and best weapons put into 
their hands for use. The truth was the 
country never believed any such thing. 
The Presbyterian Church believed it. 
Many other churches believed it, and they 
told the people that they must believe it. 
And this bargain was struck, in which the 
clergy said to the people, "You keep off our 
affairs," and the people said to the clergy, 
"You keep off ours." 

Now, it is that' form of ecclesiasticism 
which comes to an end when the people 
arouse, when every man accepts the position 
that he is a king and a priest. It is then, 
as has been shown so well from this plat- 
form, that people come out into the free- 
dom of sons of God. Yes: we are God's 
children, and he is our Father. He creates : 
yea, tee will create. He plans : yes, toe will 
plan. He left some of his work unfinished : 
we will finish it for him. Each man is a 
king, each man is a priest. "Well, we have 
here some very nice directions given for 
you, and written down nineteen hundred 
years ago. Would it not be well to say that 
that is fixed, and then we will have some- 
thing to tie to?" No: our brother Fenn 
put that perfectly to-day. We do not want 
to be tied anywhere. We want to get 
"nearer, my God, to thee." If we are tied 
to a hitching-post, we shall not get there. 
Everybody is to be free to listen to the 
Holy Spirit. Then comes in that dreadful 
howl, — we have heard it to the right and to 
the left, — "Fully free! how shocking that 
would be to have one man going one way 
and one the other!" Just as if the world 
had not had that said before. There Was a 
time when a certain man, Copernicus, wrote 
a book in which he said this world was not 
fixed at the middle of the system, — no, not 
fixed at all. It did not stand on any ele- 
phant or on any turtle or on any Atlas. It 
just passed in space here and there as the 
great God demanded. And they said what 
they always say, "He is crazy." That is the 
first step. Then he kept on saying it, and 
they said, "It is not in the Bible: it con- 
tradicts it." That is the second step. In 



the third step, which is inevitably the same, 
they said, "We always knew that, and every- 
body always believed it." 

It was understood that the world was in 
motion, always had been in motion. Did 
anybody find that the teacup shook on the 
table any more than it did before? Did 
anybody find that things were uncertain 
because there was nothing to tie to. Why, 
we know to-day that this gveat world rises 
a little toward a child's doll, when she drops 
it on the ground, — that the world vibrates 
and rises a little with each leaf that falls in 
the avenues to-day ; and yet we have gone 
and come with as much assurance and cer- 
tainty as when the world was tied by the 
decrees of popes and stationed in the middle 
of the solar system. [Applause.] 

It is exactly on that mission that this 
Unitarian Church in America is sent as a 
pioneer. People ask for the signs of the 
time; and every now and then it seems, 
when you see a great procession with white 
robes and purple robes and other such 
things in the street, — it seems as if ecclesi- 
asticism had gained in power. When you 
see a professor of divinity thrown out of 
a college, it seems as if the ecclesiasticism 
that threw him out had scored one. But, 
then, you hear on the right and on the left 
sad people shutting their eyes and crying to 
us that the Lord has forgotten his people. 
It is not so. The Lord never forgets his 
people. As we had shown to us in those 
words which we shall remember until we 
die, as we had shown to us on Monday 
evening, there never could be and never will 
be a time when men knew as they do now 
the absolute presence of the living God. 
Because now he has opened a thousand 
eyes to see, and has quickened a thousand 
minds to work out what we have seen, 
until we are able to study the work of God 
in that far Arcturus or study the work of 
God in the tint of the violet ; and we may 
be sure that it is the same God there who is 
painting the lily here, and that God is our 
Father. There is very little fear that the 
world is going to stumble in its faith. 
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With the new revelations that are made, 
I might say on every page of every scientific 
journal, — with the new revelations of the 
height and love of God and the presence of 
God, there is very little fear that the men 
of this generation or of the next generation 
will not be reverent, that there will be any 
lack of faith. 

I have been thinking as every speaker 
spoke to-night that there is the same real 
illustration of man's sense of immortality; 
that this world is not a little speck that will 
brush off as a speck on a bit of paper, but 
that we are living, not in the solar system, 
not in the universe of stars, but that we are 
living in the universe of God. These words, 
honor, truth, and right, as James Martineau 
says so nobly, are not the dialect jof our 
little province: they are the language of 
the whole universe, and we, as children of 
God, speak the language and listen to the 
language which God understands. You see 
that certainty of all life of the eternity in 
which we live, move, and have our being. 
You see it in every act of sacrifice. When 
a hundred brave boys dash themselves 
against the enemy and die in battle, it is 
because they know that they live after they 
die; that this country must be a country 
two hundred years hence. When those gal- 
lant fellows, those doctors of that year, flung 
themselves into Jacksonville and met death 
as certainly as if they had gone into battle, 
they were not living for five years or ten 
years: they were living in the infinite life 
of the infinite children of God. 

I think we must confess that our times 
give tokens of men's sense of the largeness 
of their being ; and the thing which shows 
it in our newspapers and every-day talk is 
that men insist upon living for each other 
as thev never insisted before. I do not 
know how it is about preaching. I do not 
know but preachers do tell you to save your 
own soul in some selfish way and to go into 
heaven by your own set gate. They do not 
say so in Unitarian pulpits or in Universalist 
pulpits. They do not say so in that large 
church of which I spoke, because they are 
all priests and all kings ; but you see the 



signs of men helping each other here and 
there and everywhere. It is a society of 
Odd Fellows or leagues of children of this, 
that, or the other, and they are putting hand 
to hand and helping each other forward on 
the errand of life and the errand of love. 
What the twentieth century is to be fifty 
years hence, some of you may tell on this 
platform. The world insists on judging 
men by their fruits, as the Galilean carpen- 
ter said nineteen hundred years ago. People 
do not care much about spiritual interpreta- 
tion, about the Sh'va final or those things, 
but they say, "Show your fruits." People 
are not all ordained to the ministry ; but 
there are plenty of kings and priests, if they 
will set to work in this work of humanity. 
The Unitarians of Boston, for instance, 
know how, if they want to do it, to take care 
of the Sixteenth Ward, though that is no 
worse nor auy better than any other ward. 
They know perfectly well how to do their 
work for those 20,000 people. If they want 
to do it, they can do this. They may say 
at the end of the year there was no one 
died among these 20,000 of typhoid fever, 
or of one of the filth diseases. They could 
say of these 20,000 that not one had 
ever been before the police; that they had 
managed things so that they did not get 
there. They could say that the brothels 
were all closed, and that their inmates were 
being led as Christ led Mary Magdalene. 
They would say that if there is a child who 
can sing like Jenny Lind, she shall have the 
training that will make her one of the bless- 
ings of the world ; that they have found a 
boy who can draw as Giotto drew his circle, 
and he is on the way to one of the French 
schools. When Unitarians can say this, 
they won't have to go into arguments about 
the Gnostic doctrine of the Trinity. The 
world will understand and judge them by 
their fruit. It is in that hope and faith and 
love that we send this Conference home, — 
kings and priests, that each one may think 
about the royal duty and may undertake the 
work for which he has been consecrated in 
the priesthood. [Applause.] 



THE WOMEN'S ALLIANCE. 



The meeting of the Women's Alliance 
was held in the town hall on Wednesday 
afternoon at three o'clock, the president, Mrs. 
J. W. Andrews, in the chair. Prayer was 
offered by Rev. Mrs. Whitney. The report 
of the directors was read by Mrs. Andrews. 
The report of the corresponding secretary 
was made by Mrs. Davis of New York. 
The report of the Post-office Mission was 
made by Miss Florence Everett of Dorches- 
ter, Mass. The report of the committee on 
credentials, made by Miss Frances LeBaron, 
showed that 114 delegates were in attend- 
ance, representing 77 branches. Short ad- 
dresses followed by Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, 
Rev. Brooke Herford, Rev. Grindall Rey- 
nolds, Rev. 6. L. Chaney, Miss £. P. Chan- 
ning, and others. 
The following officers were elected : — 
Vice-presidents : New England, Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells, Boston, Mass.; Middle 



States, Mrs. Harriett E. Dix, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. ; Southern States, Mrs. Caroline I. 
Chaney, Atlanta, Ga. ; Middle West, Mrs. 
Frances H. Eliot, Denver, Col.; Pacific 
Coast, Mrs. Rose T. Giddings, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Directors : Maine, Mrs. Eliza M. F. Bart- 
lett, Waterville; New Hampshire, Miss 
Mary A. Downing, Concord ; Massachusetts, 
Miss Elizabeth P. Channing, Milton ; Mrs. 
Sarah E. Hooper, Roxbury ; Mrs. Maria W. 
Hodgdon, Arlington ; Mrs. Julia A. Nichols, 
Boston ; Miss Phoebe M. Waldo, Salem ; 
Mrs. Sarah Theo Brown, Worcester ; Rhode 
Island, Mrs. Mary E. Cleveland, Providence ; 
New York, Mrs. Adeline E. H. Slicer, Buf- 
falo ; Mrs. Joseph Curtis, Rochester ; Penn- 
sylvania, Mrs. Anna W. Longstreth, Phila- 
delphia; Illinois, Mrs. Victoria M. Richard- 
son, Princeton; Missouri, Mrs. Mary W. 
McKittrick, St Louis. 



UNITARIAN CHURCH TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 



The regular business meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Church Temperance Society was held 
at Saratoga, at the United States Hotel, on 
Thursday, September 24, at five o'clock. 
The meeting was called to order by the pres- 
ident, Rev. C. R. Eliot, who made some 
general remarks upon the society and its 
working and the prospects for the future. 
A report of the last regular meeting was 
read by the secretary, in which several 
changes in the constitution were recom- 
mended, to be passed upon at this meeting. 
Among the most important of these was ad- 
mittance to the society as members of those 
who pay the sum of one dollar annually; 
also the omission of the word "church" in 
the title, making the name "The Unitarian 
Temperance Society." All the changes were 
approved, and the constitution as altered 
goes into effect at once. The secretary read 
a report of the two years' work. The treas- 
urer rendered his account : balance on hand, 
$125.87. A committee to nominate officers 
was chosen, and presented the following, 
who were chosen as the board of officers for 
two years : — 

The executive board: president, Rev. 
Christopher R. Eliot, Dorchester; vice- 
president, William H. Baldwin, Boston; 
secretary and treasurer, Rev. George Herbert 
Hosmer, Neponset; directors: Rev. Charles 
F. Dole, Jamaica Plain; Rev. William C. 
Gannett, Rochester, N.Y. ; Rev. Lyman 
Clark, Andover, N.H. ; Rev. Charles W. 
Wendte, Oakland, Cal. ; Rev. Jenkin LI. 
Jones, Chicago, 111. ; Rev. J. L. Marsh, 
Saco, Me. ; Rev. James De Normandie, Rox- 
bury; George M. Rose, Toronto, C.W; Ed- 
mund A. Whitman, Cambridge; Mrs. Ellen 
M. Everett, Somervilie; Mrs. M. T. W. 
Homer, Belmont; Miss Mary O. Rogers, 
Boston; Mrs. Yictoria M. Richardson, 
Princeton, 111. ; Mrs. E. A. West, Chicago ; 
Mrs. Abby C. Woude, Newburg, N.J. 



Brief addresses were made by Rev. B. R. 
Bulkeley, Concord, Mass. ; Mr. Booker 
Washington, Tuskegee, Ala. ; Rev. Charles 
Noyes, Andover, Mass. ; Rev. Mary L. 
Whitney, Millbury, Mass. ; Rev. Lyman 
Clark, Andover, N.H. The president, vice- 
president, and secretary and treasurer ac- 
knowledged their re-election, and urged co- 
operation. Adjourned. 



SECRETARY'S REPORT. 



BT REV. GEORGE H. HOSMER. 



Since the regular meeting of the Unita- 
rian Church Temperance Society held at the 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia, Wednes- 
day, Oct. 30, 1889, there have been held 
regular monthly meetings of the executive 
committee, omitting July and August of last 
year and this year. As far as possible, the 
executive committee have followed in the 
line of work laid out for them. 

A circular was issued in December, 1889, 
and mailed to all the churches in the de- 
nomination, asking for subscriptions. But 
few responses were received; and, but for 
certain quite large contributions secured by 
the president, the treasury would have had 
little to carry on the work. Money has, 
however, been coming in from individual 
subscriptions and Helping Hand societies, 
including that received at the mass meeting 
held in Tremont Temple in May, — in all 
amounting to $664.82, out of which $538.95 
has been expended, chiefly for printing and 
circulating leaflets and circulars freely 
through the churches, Post-office Missions, 
and any reliable agencies that could be 
found. The leaflets and tracts which have 
been sent out by the thousand are, "The 
Temperance Puritan," by Dr. Hale, "How 
I became a Total Abstainer," by Mrs. 
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Chant, "Keep Things stirred up," hy Mrs. 
liivermore, "Words of a Roman Catholic," 
Father Scully, "The New View," by Rev. 
C. F. Dole; address on "Temperance," by 
Dr. Channing; stories, "Mary Elizabeth," 
"Siberian Toboggan Slide," "The Man who 
Never Cried." 

In January of this year a service of 
Patriotism and Purity appropriate to the 
22d of February was issued. Ten thousand 
copies were sent out, and were used in many 
of our Sunday-schools and churches on that 
day, as well as by some outside of our de- 
nomination. This service, beside awaking a 
gratifying interest, paid for itself and yielded 
a small overplus to the treasury. 

In January, 1890, the matter of holding 
meetings in some local churches in and 
about | Boston was considered, and meetings 
were planned and held at the Parker Me- 
morial, East Boston, Washington Village, 
New South, Barnard Memorial, Parmenter 
Street, Morgan Chapel, Neponset. At the 
April meeting, 1890, it was moved to peti- 
tion the police commissioners of Massachu- 
setts to enforce the law with regard to clos- 
ing open bars. A letter was also received 
from Mrs. Mary C. Weiss of Dorchester, 
asking the Unitarian Church Temperance 
Society to petition Congress to abolish the 
liquor traffic with Africa. A petition was 
sent to Hon. Elijah A. Morse, a representa- 
tive of Massachusetts, signed by the presi- 
dent and secretary of the society, April 26, 
1890, and presented by him to Congress. 

A most enthusiastic mass meeting was 
held in Tremont Temple, Boston, on the 
evening of May 30, Decoration Day, 1890. 
The hall was crowded, and the speaking 
very marked and telling. A contribution of 
$48.25 was taken at the door, besides quite 
a number of individual subscriptions. At 
the executive committee meeting in Septem- 
ber, 1890, it was voted that a brief circular 
be addressed to each minister in the denom- 
ination, asking the name of one layman or 
laywoman, interested in temperance work, 
to act as a correspondent with the secretary. 
Replies were received from about one hun- 
dred and fifty churches, and a circular let- 
ter was sent to each of these correspondents, 



asking for money, and yet more for co-oper- 
ation in our work. 

To this circular there was no very general 
response, though in some instances the re- 
plies were hearty and assurances were given 
of interest and substantial help. Some in- 
dividual subscriptions were forwarded, 
leaflets were ordered, and in many the 22d 
of February service was accepted. 

The branch societies, with a few excep- 
tions, have not been a success, and nothing 
definite has been heard from them. But an- 
nual subscribers looking toward individual 
membership in the society (when it shall be 
made legal) have been steadily increasing. 
They number now two hundred. 

A public meeting was held in King's 
Chapel, Boston, Anniversary Week, at 
which Miss Balgarnie of London spoke; 
also Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, Rev. C. G. 
Ames, and Rev G. W. Cooke, the newly 
appointed agent. Several hundred leaflets 
were given out at the door, and some new 
subscribers obtained. In March, 1891, the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society gave this 
society the plates and five hundred copies of 
the tract, "The Man who Never Cried." 
These were quickly distributed; and before 
a month one thousand more were printed 
and sent out. Another one thousand were 
ordered, and are rapidly going. 

This shows the demand for a good temper- 
ance story. There has been a steady demand 
for all our temperance literature, for the 
subject is treated in a different way from 
the common temperance tract. Arrange- 
ments have been made for valuable additions 
to our literature. These are now ready for 
delivery : a discourse by Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, "Intemperance in its Relation to 
Social Ills"; a tract on "Anti-Tobacco," by 
Dr. Livermore. Rev. W. C. Gannett is 
is preparing a short series of temperance 
lessons for the Sunday-school. With these 
additions to what we already have for free 
circulation, it may be truly said our temper- 
ance literature is fresh and strong and 
taking. 

It is in this line of distribution, through 
every good agency that we can reach, that 
our chief work lies; and, with sufficient 
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funds and adequate advertising, the work of 
distribution might be almost unlimited. 

In March a movement was made looking 
to a closer union of all the Young People's 
Societies. Rev. George W. Cooke was made 
the Agent of Unity Clubs, Guilds, and 
Temperance Societies, with his headquarters 
at Room No. 11, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Here at this central bureau all questions 
will be answered and information given as 
to the organization and work of these differ- 
ent societies. The president and secretary 
of the Unitarian Church Temperance Soci- 
ety were appointed upon the Council of the 
United Societies. It is hoped by a union 
of these interests that more enthusiasm may 



be awakened and more work done. On the 
whole, the work of the two years has been 
encouraging; 

It has been shown that there is a demand 
for a new, fresh, and wise treatment of this 
subject. Our leaflets have been welcome 
and many words of encouragement have 
been received. More and more the circula- 
tion will increase as they become known. It 
is hoped by the method of individual mem- 
bership to make a working nucleus of the 
temperance sentiment in every society, and 
this cannot fail to bring our churches into 
line and united on this great question of 
moral reform. 



LIST OF DELEGATES. 



Reported as appointed to the Fourteenth Session of the National 

Conference of Unitarian and other Christian Churches, to be 

held at Saratoga Springs, N.Y., Sept. 21-25, 1891. 



No credentials were received at the Conference from those persons before whose names the asterisk 
appears, though several delegates were in attendance who did not present their credentials. 



MAINE. 

Augusta— Christ Church : Mrs. H. B. Fuller. 

Bangor— Independent Congregational Society: Rev. 
Beth C. Beach, Mrs. G. F. Godfrey, Mrs. C. £. Lyon. 

Belp ast— First Parish : Rev. John A. Savage, * James 
W. Frederick, *Lucius H. McDonald. 

Castine— First Congregational Society: Rev. John F. 
Locke, Miss Nancy Emerson, Miss Frances Emerson. 

Eabtport— First Congregational Society : Rev. H. D. 
Catlin, Mrs. W. 8. Hume, Miss Agnes A. Milliken. 

Ellsworth— First Unitarian Society: *Rev. Charles 
T. Can field, *Hon. and *Mrs. John D. Hopkins. 

Houlton— Unitarian Society: *Rev. O. K. Crosby, 
*Amoe Putnam, *George S. Gentle. 

Kknnebunk— First Congregational Parish: *Rev. 
Charles C. Vinal, *Mr. and *Mrs. Hartley Lord. 

Portland— First Parish : Rev. John C. Perkins, Mark 
P. Emery, Miss Abby F. Dyer. 

Preble Chapel: Rev. W. T. Phelan, Mr. and Mrs. 
I. P. Farrington. 

Saco— Second Parish (Unitarian) Church : Rev. J. L. 
Marsh, *J. O. Bradburg, Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Sawyer. 

Yarmouth— Central Church: Rev. J. M. W. Pratt, 
Mrs. J. M. W. Pratt, *J. M. Bates. *L. L. Shaw. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Andovkr— Congregational Unitarian Society: Rev. 
Lyman Clark, *Mr. and *Mrs. Warren 8. Quinby, J. W. 
Fellows, J. C. A. Hill. 

Chasljbstown— South Parish Church : Rev. Thos. D. 
Howard, Mrs. Thos. D. Howard, Mrs. N. M. Darrah. 

Concord— Second Congregational Society : Rev. Brad- 
ley Oilman, Miss M. A. Downing, Mrs. E. J. Eastman. 

Dover— First Unitarian Society of Christians: Rev. 
J. R. Sbeafe, Mr. and Mrs. T. P. Cressy. 

Exeter— First Unitarian Society: »Rev. A. C. Nicker- 
son, •Charles N. Healey, * Charles D. Towle. 

Fitzwilliam— First Congregational Society: 'Calvin 
B. Perry, *Mrs. Julia E. Perry, Miss Alice Ayrei. 

K sens— Congregational Society: Rev. C. B. Elder, 
♦E. C. Thayer, Mrs. A. L. Burt. 

Lebanon— First Congregational Unitarian Society: 
•Rev. Granville Pierce, *Mrs. Granville Pierce, *Miss 
Margaret S. Lathrop. 

Littleton— First Unitarian Church: *Rev. L. D. 
Cochrane, *Gen. Geo. T. Craft, *Mrs. T. E. Parker. 



Milpord— First Unitarian Society: Rev. A. J. Rich, 
Miss E. A. Llvermore, *John Hadlock. 

Nashua— First Congregational Society: Rev. C. F 
Abbott, Mrs. Moses Sprague, W. F. Barnes. 

Wilton— First Congregational Church and Society: 
Rev. A. A. Llvermore, Mrs. A. A. Llvermore, *Rev. W. 
Clifford Moore, Mrs. Ella Putnam. 

Liberal Christian Church: Rev. John C. Mitchell, 
Dr. F. M. Pevey, Mrs. N. B. Pevey. 

VERMONT. 

Brattleboro— Unitarian Congregational Society: 
Rev. Frank L. Phalen, Hon. Dorman B. Eaton, Mrs. 
Mary C. Warder. 

Burlington— First Congregational Church: Rev. 
H. L. Wheeler, Mrs. M. L. Benedict, Mrs. B. Turk. 

Montfblibr— Church of the Messiah: Rev. and Mrs. 
J. E. Wright, Albert Johonnott. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Abington. No.— First Unitarian Society: Mrs. Marlon 
McDougall, H. C. McDougall. 

Arlington— Unitarian Parish: Mr. and Mrs. H. H. 
Celley, Mrs. R. L. Hodgdon. 

Ash by— First Parish: *Rev. Geo. S. Shaw, Mr. and 
Mrs. L. E. Flint 

Athol— First Congregational Society: Rev. Herbert 
Whitney, Mrs. C. A. Amsden, Mrs. William H. Amsden. 
Second Unitarian Church : Rev. Charles E. Perkins, 
George L. Bates, Converse Ward. 

Ayer— First Unitarian Parish: Rev. G. E. Little field, 
Mrs. G. E. Littlefield, Miss E. E. Butterfleld, *Miss H. W. 
Whitcomb. 

Barnstable— East Congregational (Unitarian) Par- 
ish: Rev. Frederic Hinckley, *Mr. and Mrs. Daniel G. 
Bacon. 

Barrb— First Parish: Rev. Alvin F. Bailey, Miss 
Mary Lane, J. W. Jenkins. 

Bedford— Unitarian Parish: Rev. Samuel A. Dyberg, 
•Albert T. Bacon, *Mrs. George R. Bllnn. 

Belmont— Congregational Society: *Rev. Hilary By- 
grave, *Mrs. A. O. Underwood, •Edwin F. Atkins. 

Berlin— First Unitarian Society: Mr. and Mrs. S. It. 
Carter. 

Bbrnardston— Congregational Unitarian Society : 
•Rev. Wm. L. Jenkins, Mr. and Mrs. P. L. Cushman. 
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Beverly— First Parish: Key. E. C. Butler. 
Boston (Roxbury)— All Souls' Unitarian Church: 
Mr. and Mrs. F. D. Butrich. 

Arlington Street Church: Rev. Brooke Herford. 
John Mason Little, Benjamin M. Jones. 

Barnard Memorial : Rev. Wm. W. Locke, *8amuel 
Weltch, *Mrs. Annie L. 8mith. 
Bulflnch Place Chapel : Mrs. William Howell Reed. 
Church of the Disciples: Rev. Charles O. Ames. 
•Fanny B. Ames, Thomas Gaffleld, N. J. Page. 

Church of the Unity: *Rev. M. J. Savage, Henry F. 
Miller, George Pelrce. 

(Dorchester)— First Church: Rev. Christopher R. 
Eliot, George G. Baker, Miss S. F. King. 

(Roxbury) First Church : *Rev. James De Norman- 
dte, Mrs. Eliza S. Nevins, E. B. Reynolds. 
(Brighton)— First Parish : Rev. Albert Walkley. 
(Jamaica Plain)— First Congregational Society: 
Mrs. S. E. Hills, Mrs. B. H. Jones. 

(Dorchester)— Harrison Square Church : Rev. Wm. 
R. Lord, Mrs. E. J. Lewis, Edwin J. Lewis, Jr. 

(Charlestown) Harvard Church: Rev. Carlos C. 
Carpenter, Abram E. Cutter, Nancy Pendergast. 

Hawes Unitarian Church: Rev. James Huxtable, 
•James Wright, ♦Wm. P. Stone, Jr. 
King's Chapel: Arthur T. Lyman. 
New South Society: Rev. L. B. Macdonald, Henry 
C. Whltcomb, Mrs. M. E. W. Sparhawk. 

(Dorchester)— Norfolk Unitarian Church: *Rev. 
Caleb D. Bradlee, Jos. A. E. Stewart, "Clarence P. 
White. 

Second Church: Rev. Edward A. Horton, John G. 
Wetherell, Albert Tolman. 

South Congregational Church: Rev. E. E. Hale, 
Charles G. Wood, Mrs. A. H. Hamilton. 

(Dorchester)— Third Religious Society: Mr. and 
Mrs. E. A. Cushing, Miss E. P. Cbannlng. 

(Allston) Unity Church : Rev. Geo. D. Latimer, Miss 
E. Frances Blacker. 
(South Boston)— Unity Chapel : Rich W. Boynton. 
Bolton— First Parish: *Rev. Henry M. Green, "Miss 
Lucy H. Sawyer, *Miss Ella V. Barrett. 

Brewster— First Parish : *Rev. Thomas Dawes, *Mrs 
Olive C. Wlnslow, *Mrs. Octavia Crosby. 

Bridgewater— First Congregational Unitarian So- 
ciety : *Rev. Thomas W. Brown, *Mr. and *Mrs. Gustavus 
Pratt. 

Brooklinb— First Parish: Rev. Howard N. Brown, 
Mr. and Mrs. Chas. H. Stearns. 

Cambridge— First Parish: *Rev. E. H. Hall, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. M. Howe. 

Cambridgkport— Third Congregational Society : 
Rev. John Tunis, Charles L.Jones, Mrs. Francis Magulre. 
Canton— First Congregational Parish: Rev. Henry F. 
Jenks.Miss Nathalia Bent, Chas. H. French. 

Chelmsford— First Congregational Society (Unita- 
rian): Rev. J. A. Chase, Mrs. Luke Fletcher, Miss A. F. 
Crosby. 

Chicopeb— Pirst Unitarian Society: Rev. Solon Lauer, 
•Mr. and *Mrs. George A. Blaisdell. 

Clinton— First Unitarian Society: Rev. James C. 
Duncan, Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Stone. 

Concord— First Parish: Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, D. F. 
Barker, Mrs. Walter S. Blanchard. 

Danvers— Unitarian Congregational Society: Rev. 
Eugene De Normandie. 

Dbdh AM— First Parish: Rev. William H. Fish, Jr., 
Mrs. John R. Bullard, Miss Abby E. Guild. 

Dbbrfibld— Unitarian Parish: Rich. C. Wilby, Miss 
Hannah Bryant. 
Dover— First Parish: Rev. S. W. Bush. 



Duxbury— First Unitarian Society: Rev. Wm. H. 
Branigan, *Mrs. Jonathan B. Ford, Miss Annie Weston. 

East Bridgewater— First Parish (Unitarian) : *Rev. 
John W. Quinby,*Miss Mary H. Rust.*Mrs. Aaron Hobart. 

Fairhaven— Washington Street Unitarian Church: 
•Rev. J. M Lelghton, Miss Deborah Allen, *Miss Rebecca 
H. Taber. 

Fall River— Unitarian Society: 'Guilford H. Hatha- 
way, *Mrs. Selina S. Potter, *Mrs. John Standing. 

FiTCHBUKG-Flrst Parish Unitarians: Rev. Walter F. 
Greenman, Henry A. Goodrich, Mrs. Ebenezer Torrey. 

Framingham: First Parish: Rev. Charles A. Hum- 
phreys, Hon. Abiel S. Lewis, Mrs. Z. B. Adams. 

Gardner— First Unitarian Society: *Rev. William C. 
Litchfield, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Osborn. 

Grafton— Congregational Society: H. S. Warner, 
S. A. Forbush, Mrs. F. M. McGorlng. 

Greenfield— Third Congregational Society: «Rer. 
Arthur Anderson Brooks, *Mr. and *Mrs. E. A. Hall. 

Groton— First Pariah : Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Needbam. 

Harvard— First (Unitarian) Parish: »Bev. A. & 
Annis, Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Turner. 

Haverhill— First Parish: Rev. James E. Bagley. 
•Rev. Thomas E. St. John. *Edward Capen. 

Hingh am— First Parish : Rev. John W. Day, Augustus 
Lothrop, • William Fearing, 2d. 

Holyoks— Liberal Christian Congregational Society: 
•Rev. J. W. Carney, Mr. and Mrs. R. T. Prentiss. 

Hoped alb— Hopedale Parish: *Rev. Lewis G. Wilson 
•Mr. and *Mrs. J. B. Bancroft. 

Hubbardbton— First Congregational Society: Rev. 
F. O. Eggleston, Mrs. E. C. Bixby, Mrs. George Nichols. 

Hudson— First Unitarian Society: Rev. John M. Wil- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. Frank H. Chamberlain. 

Hyde Park— First Unitarian Society: Rev. E. Q. 8 
Osgood, Mr. and Mrs. Henry A. Rich. 

Kingston— First Congregational Parish: Rev. C. Y. 
De Normandie, Mrs. M. B. De Normandie, Jos. A. Holmes. 

Lancaster— First Church: Rev. G. M. Bartol, Mrs. 

A. E. Eager, *Mr. G. F. Chandler. 

Lawrence— First Unitarian Church: Rev. Geo. n. 
Young, Frederick E. Clarke, Mrs. A. M. Grover. 

Leicester— Second Congregational Society: *Rev. 
James H. West, * Joseph B. Upham, *Mrs. G. D. Hatch. 

Leominster— First Congregational 8ociety: Rev. 
Edward B. Payne, *Mr. and *Mrs. George F. Morse, Fran- 
cis A. Earle, Mrs. E. B. Burrage. 

Lexington— First Congref rational Society : Rev. C. A. 
Staples, Mrs. L. H. Putnam, Mrs. E. J. Cogswell. 

Lowell— First Unitarian Church: Rev. George Batch- 
elor, * Walter Coburn, Mrs. J. T. Stevens. 

Lynn— Second Congregational Society: Rev. Samuel 

B. Stewart, Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Tebbetts. 
Maldbn— First Congregational Unitarian Society: 

Rev. Benjamin H. Bailey, Mrs. George J. Greenleaf. 
Mrs. Joshua H. Mlllett 

Marblehbad— Second Congregational Society: Benj. 
P. Llndsey, James C. Graves, Amos E. Graves. 

Marlboro— Second Parish: Rev. E. F. Hayward, 
William H. Fay, John L. Stone. 

Mbdfield— First Congregational Parish: Rev. Will- 
lam W. Hayward, *Mr. and *Mrs. James Hewing. 

Mbdford— First Parish: Rev. H. C. De Long, Mrs. 
William P. Clark, •Miss Kent. 

Mendon— First Parish: *Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, *Mr. 
and *Mrs. Julius George. 

Middleboro— First Unitarian Society: Rev. W. H. 
Ramsay, Katharine P. Ramsay, *E. Frances King. 

Millbury— First Unitarian Society: Rev. Mary Traf- 
farn Whitney, *Silas Dunton, *W. A. Anthony. 
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Milton— First Congregational Pariah: Rev. Roderick 
Stebblns, *Amor L. Hollingsworth, M1m Joanna Rotch, 
Mlas Mary Rivers. 

Nantucket— Second Congregational (Unitarian) 
Church: Rev. and Mrs. Cyras A. Roys, *Mrs. Jane C. 
Perry, Mrs. Elisabeth Starbnck. 

Nkkdham— First Congregational Society: Rev. Chas. 

A. Allen, *Mrs. Caroline Gay Hills. 'Albert E. Miller, 
M.D., Mrs. J. M. Hams. 

Nrponsbt— Church of the Unity: Rev. George Her- 
bert Hosmer, *Laban Pratt, Mrs. M. H. Temple. 

Xrwburyport— First Religions Society : *Rev.8amuel 
C. Beane, William P. Jones, *Mlss Laura F. Greenleaf , 
L. E. Jones. 

Nrwton— Channlng Religious Society : *Rev. Francis 

B. Hornbrooke, Howard B. Coffin, Miss Sarah E. Parker. 
Nrwton Centrr— Unitarian Society: Rev. Alexan- 
der T. Bowser, Mr. and Mrs. Edward F. Melcher. 

Northampton— Second Unitarian Church Society: 
Rot. Charles E. St. John, Mrs. Charles E. St. John, *Mlss 
A. Edwards. 

North Ajtdovkr— North Parish Church and Society: 
Rev. Charles Noyes, *Mrs. Charles Noyes, George W. 
Berrlan. 

North boro— Unitarian Society: Mr. and *Mrs. Sam- 
uel Wood, Mrs. Ellen M. Gale. 

North Easton— Unity Church: Rev. W. L. Chaflln, 
Mr. and Mrs. Oakes A. Ames. 

North fihli>— First Parish : *Rev. 8. R. Free, *Mr. and 
•Mrs. Wright Stratum. 

Nortok— Congregational Parish: *Rev. Charles F. 
Nicholson, *Mrs. Charles F. Nicholson, 'George H. Talbot. 

Prabody— First Unitarian Church : *Rev. J. W. Hud- 
son, Nathaniel Symonds, Mrs. Joseph Osborn. 

Pkmbrokr— First Parish: Mrs. M. A. Till son, Miss 
F. M. Collamore, Mrs. A. P. Litchfield. 

Pbpprrrll— First (Unitarian) Parish: Mrs. W. F. 
Heald. 

Pktebboro— Congregational ( Unitarian ) Society : 
Rev. W. H. Walbrldge, *Mrs. Nellie F. Cummlngs, *E. W. 
Mcintosh. 

Pbtrrsham— First Congregational Parish: James W. 
Brooks, Miss Fanny Storer. 

Pittsfirld— Unity Church : Rev. Carl G. Hoist, »E. T. 
Fisher, Mrs. T. H. Richardson, Edw. Whiting. 

Plymouth— First Parish : Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Kyle. 

QriNCY— First Church: Rev. D. M. Wilson. Mrs. 
Thomas A. Whlcher, *Mrs. John \. Holden, Mrs. W. B. 
Rice. 

Randolph— Church of the Unity: Mrs. Henry A. 
Beleher, Mrs. M. A. W. Wales, Mrs. William Porter. 

Revrrb— First Unitarian Society: *Rev. Eber R- 
Butler, *Mr. and *Mrs. Henry Spavin. 

Rows— Congregational Unitarian Society : *Rev. D. H. 
Rogan, 'Horace A. Smith, *Mrs. Martha Smith. 

Salem— First Congregational Society : Rev. Geo. Cros- 
well Cressey, Andrew Fits, Mrs. Z. A. Gallup. 

Independent Congregational Church: Rev. F. B. 
Mott, Nathaniel A. Horton, Mrs. H. M. Horton. 

North Church : *Rev. E. B. Willson, Mrs. Edward 
B. Peirson, Miss Lucy Cleveland. 

Sharon— First Congregational Church: Rev. Geo. W. 
Cooke, *Mr. and *Mrs. H. A. Lotbrop. 

Shbrborn— Unitarian Society: Rev. F. P. S. Lamb, 
'Charles A. Clark, *Mrs. Martha A. Clark, Mrs. 8. E. 
Sandford. 

Shirlrt— First Congregational 8ociety : Mr. and Mrs. 
E. D. Bancroft, *Mlss Esther Carkln. 

Somrrvillr— First Congregational 8ociety: *Rev. 
W. H. Plerson, *Hr. and *Mrs. M. W. Carr, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. W. Allen. 



South Natick- First Unitarian Parish: Rev. G. H\ 
Badger. 

Spring field -Third Congregational Society: Rev. 
John Cuckson, John R. Smith, *Mlss Maria L. Foot. 

STRRLiNO—Flrst Gongregatlonal Society : *Rev. Wm. 8. 
Hey wood, *8amuel Osgood, 'Mrs. Mary 8. Rugg, Mrs. Jane 
H. Kllburn, Mrs. W. A. Atwood, Miss Nellie M. Reed. 

Stonrh am— First Unitarian Church: *Rev. James 
Herman Whltmore, Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Sanborn. 

STOW-First Parish: Rev. J. S. Moulton, Mrs. Edwin 
Brown, Mrs. U. M. Lewis. 

Sturbrioor— First Unitarian Society: *Rev. E. A. 
Read, Mr. and Mrs. Emory L. Bates. 

Taunton— First Congregational Society: Rev. John 
P. Forbes, Miss Mary Porter, Miss Adeline 8. Baylies. 

Trmplbton— First Parish : Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Stone. 

Turner's Falls— First Unitarian Society: «Rev. Al- 
fred Free, Mr. and Mrs. William P. Crocker. 

Tynosboro— First Parish: Rev. William Brown, Miss 
Mary E. Bennett, Miss Lucy Llttlefleld. 

Upton— First Unitarian Society: Mrs. Emily Harris, 
Mrs. H. F. Pellett. 

Uxbridor— First Congregational Society: Rev. Pitt 
Dillingham, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. E. Hayward. 

Walpolk— First Congregational Society (Unitarian): 
*Rev. George H. Clare, •Mrs. Leach, Mrs. Horace Metcalf . 

Waltham— First Parish: *Rov. E. J. Young, D.D.. 
•Charles L. Bailey, Melvin L. Childs, Mrs. M. L. Childs. 

Ware— First Unitarian Society: *Rev. Watson Weed, 
Charles A. Stevens, Ernest D. Howard. 

Watrrtown— Unitarian Church : *Rev. W. H. Savage r 
Mlss Abby Clark, Mrs. A. M. SUsbee. 

Wavrrlry— Christian Union Society : *Mrs. N. J. Has- 
klns, Mrs.E. A. Edwards. 

Wayland— First Parish: Rev. A. W. Llttlefleld, C. A. 
Cutting, T. W. Bennett. 

Wellesley Hi lls— Unitarian Society: Rev. A. B. 
Vorse, *Mlss Rebecca Eaton. Mrs. Annie Spencer. 

Wrstboro— Unitarian Society: *Rev. E. A. CoU, 
•John L. Brigham, Charles S. Marshall. 

West Bri do ewatbr— First Congregational Society: 
•Rev. Samuel Hamlet, Mr. and Mrs. Francis E. Howard. 

West Dedh am— Third Parish: *Rev. Obed Eldridge, 
•Mr. and *Mrs. Charles French. 

Wrstford— First Congregational Parish: Rev. T. J. 
Horner, Mrs. Hiram Whitney, *Mrs. J. M. Barnard. 

Wrst Nrwton— First Unitarian Society: *Rev. Julian 
C. Jaynes, *George A. Walton, Benjamin F. Otis, Lucius 
G.Pratt. 

Weston— First Parish : Rev. Charles F. Russell, •Fran- 
cis H. Hastings, Miss Edith L. Coburn. 

Whitman— First Unitarian Society: Rev. William 
* Brunton, Mrs. J. C. Gilbert. Mrs. J. K. Howland. 

Winchrndon— Church of the Unity : Rev. A. J. Culp, 
J. N. Richardson, *Mrs. J. N. White, Mrs. J. N. Folsom. 
Winch rstrr— Unitarian Church : *Rev. Herbert Mott. 
L. C. Pattee. F. H. Nourse. 

Woburn— First Unitarian Parish: Rev. H. C. Parker, 
Mrs. Charles Choate, *Mrs. John Winn. 

Worcester— Church of the Unity: Rev. Calvin Steb- 
blns, *Hon. George F. Hoar, E. D. Thayer, Joseph Mason. 
Second Parish: Rev. Austin 8. Carver, John C. 
Otis, *Mrs. George E. Francis. Mrs. John C. Otis. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Newport— Channlng Memorial Church: Rev. George 
W. Cutter, Mrs. George W. Cutter, *Mlss Susie Weaver. 
Providencr— First Congregational Church: Rev. 
Augustus M. Lord, Amasa M. Eaton, Miss Elodie Bush. 
Olney Street Congregational Society: *Rev. Alfred 
Manchester. Albert Hoi brook, Jr., L. M. Stelley. 
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Westminster Congregational 8ociety: Rev. Augus- 
tus Woodbury, Geo. B. Oalder, Sam'l A. Nightingale. 
Tiverton— Bowen Memorial Chapel: ♦Rev. Walter C. 
Pierce, Mr. and Mrs. John 8. West. 

• CONNECTICUT. 

Brooklyn— First Ecclesiastical Society: *Rev. 8. W. 
Sutton, •Chas. O. Williams, *N. G. WiUiams. 

Hartford— First Unitarian Congregational Society: 
Horace Cornwall, Mrs. Susan J. Crane. 

NEW YORK. 

Brooklyn— Church of the Saviour: *Rev. H. Price 
Collier, Thomas B. Bowring, Miss Emma C. Low. 

Second Unitarian Congregational Society: Rev. 
John W. Chadwlck, Mr. and Mrs. Charles T. Catlln. 

Third Unitarian Congregational Society : Bev. Ste- 
phen H. Camp, Mrs. E. A. Doty, R. I. Frothingham. 
Buffalo— Church of Our Father: Rev. Thomas R. 
Slicer, J. C. Forbuah, John Slote. 

Ithaca— First Unitarian Society: *Rev. J. Frederic 
Dutton, Prof, and Mrs. J. E. Oliver. 

Nkwburo— Church of Our Father: Rev. Henry H. 
Woude, *Mrs. Annie Delano Hitch, Mrs. Laura Sohram, 
Mrs. B. 8. Stevens. 

New York— Church of the Messiah: Rev. Robert 
Collyer, *Willlam W. Badger, William T. Salter, Gard- 
ner Q. Cotton. 

Church of All Souls : Hon. D. B. Eaton. 
Unity Congregational Society: Rev. Merle St. C. 
Wright, *Mrs. Chas. H. Pinkham, Jr., Edwin T. Rice, 
Mrs. J. E. Conant. 
Rochester— Unitarian Society: Judge George F. 
Danforth, *Mrs. Susan R. Hoyt, Mrs. Catherine F. 
Brewster. 

Syracuse— May Memorial Church: Rev. 8. R. Cal- 
throp, Salem Hyde, Chas. W. Snow. 

Trot— First Unitarian Society: Rev. Joseph Walte, 
James H. Potts, 'Henry L. Lamb, Mrs. A. E. Powers. 

Yohkkrs— First Unitarian Congregational Church: 
Fisher A. Baker, Joseph Mattison, Miss Sarah Williams. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Camden— Unity Church: *Mr.and*Mrs. T. B. Harned. 

Plainfield— First Unitarian Church: Rev. Hobart 
Clark, Mrs. W. F. Adams, David W. Pond 

Vinbland— First Congregational Unitarian Church: 
Rev. William M. Gilbert, Mrs. Wm. M Gilbert, *Asahel 
Gage, *Mrs. Helen Gage. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Germantoww— Unitarian Society: Mrs. Helen L. 
Deacon, *N. Penrose Allen, John A. 81mm. 

Meadville — Independent Congregational Church: 
*Rev. T. J. Volentlne, Miss Martha Cullum, Mrs. Fred- 
eric Huldekoper. 

Philadelphia— 8pring Garden Unitarian Society, 
Rev. William I. Nichols, Mrs. •Katharine M. Phillips: 
Paschal H. Coggins. 

First Congregational Unitarian Church: Rev. Jos. 
May, John P. Crousdale, Mrs. Helen Dunlay. 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington— First Unitarian Church: Rev. William 
Henry Johnson, *Mr. and Mrs. George G. Barker, Mrs. 
• Mary R. Brown. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore— First Independent Christ's Church: 
•Rev. Chas. R. Weld, *Hon. Enoch Pratt* *Hon. Thos. J. 
Morris. 



DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington— All Souls' Church :• Rev. Rush R. Ship- 
pen, Henry F. Blount, *Myron M. Parker. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. • 

Charleston- Unitarian Church: Rev. H. A. Whit- 
man, Mr. and Mrs. Alva Gage. . 

GEORGIA. 

Atlanta— Church of Our Father: *Rev. Wm. Roswell 
Cole, *Mrs. Caroline L Chaney, *Geo. H. Crafts. 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati— First Congregational Unitarian Church : 
Rev. Geo. A. Thayer, Aaron B. Champion, Joseph Wllby. 

Cleveland— Unity Church: Rev. F. L. Hosmer,*C. B. 
Lockwood, *E. P. Wright. 

Toledo— Church of Our Father: *Rev. A. G. Jennings, 
•Judge and *Mrs. R. C. Lemmon. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago— All Souls' Church: Rev. Jenkin LI. Jones, 
Mrs. W. D. Peirce, Lloyd G. Wheeler. 

Unity Church: Rev. Thomas G. Milsted, Clara 
T. Blackman, William E. Furness. 

Church of the Messiah: Bev. Wm. W. Fenn, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. B. Galloway. 
Gsnesbo— First Unitarian Society: *Rev. M. J. Miller. 
•Mrs. M. J. Miller. 

Quincy— Unitarian Society: Rev. C. F. Bradley, *£. 
Wells, "Gen. James D. Morgan. 

Sheffield— Unitarian Church: Mrs. Victoria M. 
Richardson, Miss Frances Le Baron, Mrs. E. W. Parker. 

MICHIGAN. 

Ann Arbor— Unitarian Church: Rev. J. T. Sunder- 
land, Mrs. Eliza R. Sunderland. 

Big Rapids— Unitarian Society: *Rev. L. R. Daniels, 
•E. J. Marsh, 'Mrs. Alma Marsh. 

Kalamazoo— First Unitarian Church: Rev. Caroline 
Bartlett. 

WISCONSIN. 

Madison— First Unitarian Society : Rev. J. H. Crooker, 
•Mrs. Margaret A. Allen, H. M. Lewis. 

Menomonir— Unitarian Society: *Rev. Henry Doty 
Maxson, *J. H. Stotft, Miss Elba T. Wilson, Mrs. M. S. 
Messenger, Mrs. G. Taintor. 

MISSOURI. 

St. Louis— Church of the Messiah: Rev. John Snyder, 
Mrs. Hugh McKittrlck. 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville— Church of the Messiah: Rev. C. J. K. 
Jones, Daniel Halfenberg, *A. G. Munn. 

IOWA. 

Sioux City— First Unitarian Church: /Rev. Mary A. 
Safford, Edward Cromwell. *Mrs. J. H. Charles. 

COLORADO. 

Boulder— First Unitarian Church : CoL I vers Phillips, 
Mrs. Ivers Phillips. 

Denver— Unity Church: *Rev. 8. A. Eliot, *Mr. and 
•Mrs. Fred Dick. 

First Unitarian Church: Col. and Mrs. Ivors Phil- 
lips. 
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KAN8AS. 

Lawrence— First Unitarian Society: *Mrs. 8. M. H. 
Gardner, *Prof. Arthur Richmond Marsh, *Miss Marcella 
Howland. 

NEBRASKA. 

Lincoln— Unitarian Society: «Rev. Lloyd Skinner, 
* Henry E. Lewis, *N. 8. Harwood. 

Omaha— First Unitarian Church: *Rev. Newton H. 
Mann, *Gen. W. W. Lowe, 'Thomas Kllpatrlck. 

WASHINGTON. 

Seattle— First Unitarian Society: *Rev. William O. 
Eliot, Jr., 'Joseph Shlppen, *John P. Conant. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Oakland— First Unitarian Church: 'Mrs. Frederick 
Foot, *Miss M. S. Keene. 

Santa Barbara — Unitarian Society: *Rev. P. S. 
Ttiacher, Mrs. P. 8. Thacher. 

OREGON. 

Salem— First Unitarian Society : *Rev. H. H. Brown, 
•Leo. Willis, *J. B. Stump, *Mrs. O. S. Englend. 

QUEBEC. 

Montreal— Christian Unitarian Society: Rev. W. S. 
Barnes. 

ONTARIO. 
Hamilton— First Unitarian Church: «Rev. James C. 
Hodgins, »J. Thompson, *W. M. Goodwin, *A. F. Mac- 
Pherson. 

Toronto— First Unitarian Congregation: George M. 
Rose. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 

St. John— Church of the Messiah: *Rev. Dr. Mac- 
IH>ugall. *G. H. Waring, *Henry U. Miller. 

ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 

American Unitarian Association: Rev. Grlndall 
Reynolds, George S. Hale, Walter S. Blanchard. 

Association ok Ministers : Rev. John A. Bucking- 
ham. *Rev. Geo. F. Piper, Rev. N. P. Oilman. 

Benevolent Fraternity of Churches: John 
Capen, 'George Wiggles worth, William P. Fowler. 

Cape Cod Conference: *Sylvanus B. Phlnney, *Mlss 
Cordelia E. Phinney, *F. 8. Pope. 

Channing Club, Boston: James N. North, *George 
Wigglesworth, Henry F. Howe. 

Children's Mission, Boston: Wm. H. Baldwin, 
Samuel B. Croft, William Crosby. 

Christian Register Association: Arthur T. 
Lyman, Rev. S. J. Barrows, Geo. H. Ellis. 

CONNECTICUT VALLEY CONFERENCE: Rev. J. F. 

Moors, *L. J. B. Lincoln, *J. H. Demond. 

Essex Conference: *Rev. Thomas E. St. John, *Hon. 
Ellsha P. Dodge, Alexander B. Merrill, N. A. Horton. 

Maine Conference of Unitarian Churches: 
Mark P. Emery, 'Mrs. Capt. Emery, Mrs. C. E. Fales. 

Mxadvills Theological School: Prof. G. L. Cary, 
•Prof. H. H. Barber. 

Ministerial Union, Boston : Rev. N. P. Oilman, 
Rev. Geo. W. Cooke. 

Ministers' Institute: *Prof. C. C. Everett, Rev. 
Geo. W. Cooke, Rev. Francis Tiffany. 



National Alliance of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women: Mrs. B. Ward Dlx, Mrs. 
Victoria M. Richardson, Mrs. J. W. Andrews. 

National Bureau of Unity Clubs, Boston : *Rev. 
W. H. Savage, Rev. Geo. W. Cooke, Rev. E. A. Horton. 

National Guild alliance: Rev.'B. R. Bulkeley, 
Rev. W. H. Fish, Jr., Lucian Lord. 

Nebraska Conference: *Rev. Enoch Powell, *Mr. 
and *Mrs. Thomas L. Kimball. 

Nebraska Unitarian Association: Rev. Enoch 
Powell, Henry E. Lewis. 

New England Grove Meeting Association: Rev. 
E. B. Payne, Solomon Spalding, Mary A. Downing. 

New Hampshire Unitarian Educational So- 
ciety: *Hon. J. C. A. Hill, *Mrs. W. 8. Carr, *Hon. J. W. 
Fellows. 

New York Unitarian Club : Fisher A. Baker, How- 
land Davis. 

Norfolk Conference: Rev. Solon N. Bush, Hon. 
John Lowell, •Mrs. Samuel Phipps. 

North Middlesex Conference: Hon. Daniel 
Needham, Hapgood Wright, Rev. Eben Prescott. 

Pacific Coast Conference : Rev. Horatio Stebblns. 

People's (Princeton, III., Association: *Rev. J. L. 
Duncan, *Mrs. V. M. Richardson. *Mrs. E. M. Latimer. 

Rocky Mountain Unitarian Conference: Col. 
and Mrs. Ivers Phillips, *Mlss Lizzie Dajley. 

South Middlesex Conference of Congrega- 
tional (Unitarian) and Other Christian Churches : 
Rev. Henry F. Bond. 

South Middlesex Unitarian Club: Walter 8. 
Blanchard, Horace S. Sears, Rev. Francis Tiffany. 

8uffolk Conference: *Rev. George H. Young, »Rev. 
W. W. Locke, *John W. Leighton. 

Sunday School Union, Boston : Frank B. Thayer, 
Mrs. George S. Perry, H. H. Celley. 

Union for Christian Work: *Rev. Alvin F. Bailey, 
♦F. W. Jenkins, *Miss Mary Lane. 

Unitarian Church Temperance Society: Ed- 
mund Whitman, *Mrs. Victoria M. Richardson, *Mtb. 
Ellen M. Everett. 

Unitarian Club, Boston: William Howell Reed, 
Francis H. Brown, M.D., Arthur T. Lyman. 

Unitarian Club of Philadelphia: *Mr. H. W. 
Llttleneld, *Mlss Laura H. Tobey, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
C. Hill, William Allen. 

Unitarian Conference of the Middle States 
and Canada: "John Harsen Rhoades, Rev. D. W. 
Morehouse, Mrs. Josephine Hawkins, Mrs. David M. 
Pond. 

Unitarian Sunday School Society: Rev. Henry 
G. Spauldlng, Richard C. Humphreys, Miss E. P. Chan- 
ning. 

Unitarian Sunday School Union of Philadel- 
phia: *Rev. William I. Nichols, *Miss E. Bradford, *Dr. 
Edward Jackson. 

Vineyard Haven Mission: Rev. Daniel W. Stevens. 

Western Unitarian Conference: Rev. Henry 
Doty Mazson, Hon. D. L. 8horey. 

Western Unitarian Sunday School Society: 
Mrs. M. H. Perkins, L. J. Lampson, Mrs. F. G. Howe. 

Women's Western Unitarian Conference: *Mrs. 
J. C. Learned, *Mrs. Victoria Richardson, 'Mrs. M. H. 
Perkins. 

Worcester Conference: *Hon. E. B. Stoddard, 
•Hon H. M. Lane, Hon. Charles A. Stevens. 



CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 



Preamble. — Whereas the great opportu- 
nities and demands for Christian labor and 
consecration at this time increase our sense 
of the obligations of all disciples of the 
Lord Jesus Christ to prove their faith by 
self-denial, and by the devotion of their 
lives and possessions to the service of God, 
and the building up of the kingdom of his 
Son,— 

Article I.— Therefore the Christian 
churches of the Unitarian faith, here assem- 
bled, unite themselves in a common body, 
to be known as the National Conference of 
Unitarian and Other Christian Churches, to 
the end of energizing and stimulating the 
denomination with which they are connected 
to the largest exertions in the cause of 
Christian faith and work. 

Art. II. — This National Conference shall 
be composed of such delegates, elected once 
in two years, not to exceed three from any 
church, including its minister, who shall 
officially be one, as any of our churches may 
accredit to it by a certificate of their ap- 
pointment. 

Art. III. — The American Unitarian As- 
sociation, the Western Conference, and 
such other theological, academic, or humane 
organizations in our body as the Conference 
may see fit to invite, shall be entitled to 
representation by not more than three del- 
egates each. 

Art. IV. — The Conference shall meet 
biennially, at such time and place as it 
may designate at its successive biennial 
sessions. 

Art. V. — Its officers shall consist of a 
President; six Vice-presidents; a general 
Secretary ; a Treasurer ; a Council of ten, of 
whom only five shall be ministers; and a 
Committee on Fellowship, consisting of 
twelve, — three from the Eastern States, three 
from the Middle and Southern States, three 



from the Western States, and three from 
the Pacific States,— who shall be elected at 
each meeting to hold their offices for two 
years and until their successors are ap- 
pointed. And half the number of the 
Council shall consist of new members, the 
oldest members being retired at each elec- 
tion, and giving place to the new members. 

Art. VI.— The Council, during the inter- 
vals of the biennial sessions, may fill vacan- 
cies in the board of government, and shall 
have charge of all business having reference 
to the interests of the Conference, and in- 
trusted to it by that body, which is hereby 
declared a purely advisory one. 

Art. VII.— The National Conference, 
until further advised by its experience, 
adopts the existing organizations of the 
Unitaran body as the instruments of its 
power, and confines itself to recommending 
them to such undertakings and methods as 
it judges to be in the heart of the Unitarian 
denomination. 

Art. VIII.— This Constitution may be 
amended, at any regular meeting of the Con- 
ference, by a vote of not less than two- 
thirds of the delegates accredited thereto. 

Art. IX. — Reaffirming our allegiance to 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, and desiring to 
secure the largest unity of the spirit and the 
widest practical co-operation, we invite to 
our fellowship all who wish to be followers 
of Christ. 

Art. X. — While we believe that the Pre- 
amble and Articles of our Constitution 
fairly represent the opinions of the major- 
ity of our churches, yet we wish distinctly 
to put on record our declaration that they 
are no authoritative test of Unitarianism, 
and are not intended to exclude from our 
fellowship any who, while differing from 
us in belief, are in general sympathy with 
our purposes and practical aims. 



CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 



Preamble. — Wkerea* 
nities and demands for Christian 
consecration at this tine increase ocr tens* 
of the obligations of all disciples of the 
Lord Jeans Christ to prove their faith by 
self-denial, and by the devotion of their 
lives and possessions to the serriee of God, 
and the building up of the kingdom of hit 
Son, — 

Article L — Therefore the Christian 
churches of the Unitarian faith, here assem- 
bled, unite themselves in a common body, 
to be known as the National Conference of 
Unitarian and Other Christian Churches, to 
the end of energizing and stimulating the 
denomination with which they are connected 
to the largest exertions in the cause of 
Christian faith and work. 

Art. IL— This National Conference shall 
be composed of such delegates, elected once 
in two years, not to exceed three from any 
church, including its minister, who shall 
officially be one, as any of our churches may 
accredit to it by a certificate of their ap- 
pointment. 

Art. ILL — The American Unitarian As- 
sociation, the Western Conference, and 
such other theological, academic, or humane 
organizations in our body as the Conference 
may see fit to invite, shall be entitled to 
representation by not more than three del- 
egates each. 

Art. IV. — The Conference shall meet 
biennially, at such time and place as it 
may designate at its successive biennial 
sessions. 

Art. V. — Its officers sball consist of a 
President; six Vice-presidents ; a general 
Secretary ; a Treasurer ; a Council of ten, of 
whom only five shall be ministers ; and a 
Committee on Fellowship, consisting of 
twelve, — three from the Eastern States, three 
from the Middle and Southern States, three 



and three from 
the PaciSe States,— who shall be elected at 

to hold their offices for two 
until their successors are ap- 
pointed. And half the number of the 
Council shall consist of new members, the 
oldest members being retired at each elec- 
tion, and giving place to the new members. 

Art. VL — The Council, during the inter- 
vals of the biennial sessions, may fill vacan- 
cies in the board of government, and shall 
have charge of all business having reference 
to the interests of the Conference, and in- 
trusted to it by that body, which is hereby 
declared a purely advisory one. 

Art. VIL — The National Conference, 
until further advised by its experience, 
adopts the existing organizations of the 
Unitaran body as the instruments of its 
power, and confines itself to recommending 
them to such undertakings and methods as 
it judges to be in the heart of the Unitarian 
denomination. 

Art. VIII.— This Constitution may be 
amended, at any regular meeting of the Con- 
ference, by a vote of not less than two- 
thirds of the delegates accredited thereto. 

Art. IX.— Reaffirming our allegiance to 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, and desiring to 
secure the largest unity of the spirit and the 
widest practical co-operation, we invite to 
our fellowship all who wish to be followers 
of Christ. 

Art. X.— While we believe that the Pre- 
amble and Articles of our Constitution 
fairly represent the opinions of the major- 
ity of our churches, yet we wish distinctly 
to put on record our declaration that they 
are no authoritative test of Unitarian ism, 
and are not intended to exclude from our 
fellowship any who, while differing from 
us in belief, are in general sympathy with 
our purposes and practical alms, 
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By-laws. 

1. Three months at least before the time 
fixed by the National Conference for its 
biennial meeting, the Council shall issue a 
circular letter of call to the churches and 
organizations in its fellowship, accompany- 
ing it with a form of certificate, the produc- 
tion of which shall be the proof of member- 
ship of the Conference until others are 
elected, unless otherwise ordered by the 
Conference. 

2. The General Secretary shall keep a full 
report of the proceedings of the body, which 
shall be published at the expense of the Con- 
ference, and a copy sent to every delegate. 

3. The Council, at the conclusion of each 
Conference, shall issue an address to the 
churches and organizations in our body, 
whether members of this Conference or not, 
to be published with the proceedings of the 
Conference, containing such advice and en- 
couragement as it may deem appropriate; 
but especially communicating to the churches 
and organizations the recommendations of 
the Conference in regard to plans and 
methods of work, the amount of money re- 
quired for the uses of the year, the special 
objects to which they would advise its appro- 
priation, with such suggestions, as to a just 
apportionment of the burden, as they may 
judge expedient and becoming. 

4. The Council shall have it for its duty 
to keep itself accurately informed of the 
plans and operations of the various organ- 
izations in our body, and of the state of the 
individual churches; inviting correspond- 
ence and soliciting reports, to be sent in in 
one month before the biennial meeting, in 
which the general condition of the parish, 
its Sunday-school, charities, and general 
working may be set forth, to the end that 
the Conference may know what the wants 
and the wishes of the churches are, some- 
what more particularly than it is possible to 
learn in the necessary hurry of the biennial 
meeting. 



5. The General Secretary of the National 
Conference shall be the person to whom all 
letters and communications shall be ad- 
dressed ; and he shall be, ex officio, a mem- 
ber of the Council, and constitute its Secre- 
tary. 

6. The list of delegates, churches, and 
organizations represented In each Conference 
shall be part of the Biennial Report. The 
archives of the Conference shall be in the 
keeping of the General Secretary, subject 
to inspection and temporary possession by 
the Council. ' 

7. A collection shall be taken up among 
the delegates at each Conference, to which 
any others may contribute, to defray the in- 
cidental expenses of the Conference, — such 
as printing the Report, etc. 

8. Each church in this Conference, is rec- 
ommended to defray the expenses of its del- 
egates. 

9. All motions and resolutions, not merely 
of a formal or incidental character, which 
propose any action or declaration on the part 
of the Conference, shall, unless the Confer- 
ence shall otherwise specifically order,' be 
referred without debate to the Committee on 
Business, whose duty it shall be to make 
seasonable reports thereon. In case any 
action by the Conference shall be recom- 
mended in a report, a suitable time for the 
same shall be therein designated ; and, unless 
objection shall be made to any report, it 
shall be deemed approved by the Conference. 

10. The Fellowship Committee shall in- 
clude in its scope the extending of fellow- 
ship to ministers from other countries com- 
ing to America, and desiring to engage in 
ministerial work among our Unitarian 
churches. 

11. No one admitted by the Fellowship 
Committee shall be entitled to claim inser- 
tion in the list of ministers until after being 
settled in some parish or other regular min- 
isterial employment for at least one year. 
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